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DR. ERNST KUNWALD 
Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, 


Concert and Schocl Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cawnecin ALL, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Norma! courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 
sa East 77th Street, New York. 
ta. 3929 Lenox. 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME. MATZENAUER 


For Terms, address 
ea61 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 








ALBERTA .PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST—-Pupil of Gabrilowitsch, Soloist, 
Accompanist, Ensemble. 

a Weer 2oTn 5Sr., Parson Paice Stupio 








MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES, 
Only Teacher of Anna Case. 


Res. Studio: 216 West 7oth St., New York City. 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals and Musicales. 
upila Received, 
. 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Studio: 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L, BECKER, Director. 


Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 
aations, diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals. 
Competent teachers for beginners. 

Address: Secretary, 114 West 7ad St., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: 151 W. zand St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col, 








MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
« BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
eo7 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East :4oth St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


ally, 106 W. goth St, 
AEA pERaETy. Fe ° Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


Arms, t W. Sixty-ninth St. 
me eee ee  velephone, Columbus 3996 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Awwa E. Ziscrer, Director, 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


_ —_—" 


Mr. and Mrs, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 7o Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle. 


Residence and Home for Students, Clifferest. 
For particulars apply, Caanecig Hatt Srupte. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive rt 
BreathCon. B O C E, ceoeeeng- 2 
ion in al 
VOCAL STUDIO: : 


trol, Perfect 
Placing 
6s Central Park West, cor 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St, New York. 





LAURA E., MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St,, at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


HELEN ETHEL 


MY 2, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


EDMUND J. 





F, REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 


Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York, 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel, 6187 Audubon, 
Day Tel. 3150 Rector. 





PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Voice Culture and Coach, Opera and Concert. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
and others, 

Vocal and Piano Lecture-Recitals on Russian Music. 
147 West rrith St. Phone, Cathedral 8564 
New York. 





KARL BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


27 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive management: Pirt F, Parker, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 


11s East 53d Street, New York, 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympuony OrcHEstRA. 
Director, East Siog House Setttement Music 
Scoot. 
Teacner or Vion, Ensemate, Tuzory Music. 
Orchestral Treg School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
7 of Lamperti the Elder, 
(Ten years in Calitornia.) 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing he has the ability to form great artists,”— 
Francesco Lamperti, 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. 4 eee)... 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prae 
tical use, 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedtora 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRAN"® 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singin» 
voy Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 
Studie: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West rth Street, New York City 


Phone 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avente, 
New York City. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
lelephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. % 
Specialization in tone production. 
Principles of Cesahetioky. Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitale. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1a1t Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1380 Cirele. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadwa: 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth 


Tel. 4075 


treet) Schuyler 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent Cornesie am, 

Tai a 


. 
. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York, 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
KUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 


1916-1917 19! 
106 West 84th St., N. Y. Phone shes Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Ope ra—Concert—Oratorio—Recital, 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Stud.o: 870 Riverside Drive. Phone Audubon 2581 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


Instruction 1n Piano, OrnGAN AND THEORY. 
Assistant Conductor, Newark Festival Chorus; 
D:rector of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City; Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 
Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton, 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 143 East Fifty-sixth Street 
Downtown Studio: - - -- - - Solera Hall 
Monday and Thursday Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholay Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G, Friedmann) 
Contra.to, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
.. Pres., The Southland Singers. 
Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs, H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


230 East 62d Street 





Studios 832-3, New York City y 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morni’side. 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 7ad St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Suciety; Organist Central Baptist Ehureh, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Paso 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and _ concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York, 


’Phone, Morningside 2346. 


{In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
41 West asth Street, New York. 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 West Eigh Hlhty comand Street; Tel., 

Schuyler 10013. Branch S' hattan Court, 

College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratara Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher n° Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 














MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall me -o¢ New York 


le Onet 
tel Fe Syst ah 


E. 59th St., New York Phone, Plaza 5057 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 Edward Avt’s, Bayard St. 
iicioers Adereees it thet cn tee 


Or Improven Music 
DUNNING 5* the > eer’ FoR Poe somos ro 
Sen 


for information 
and booklets of farsemesall. Mrs, Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


NO 
Address: 458 Ph ne yy Ave., Portland, Maine 

















HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: ah s | Origin and Dee) Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HAL W YORK 


i{LEVY:=: 
het St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 








s0=Z0L 











M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Coes Tenor, La Scala, Milan) 
Teacher ‘of Sin ing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 


Italian tone Figg coached Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, 
177 West 88th St. N 


Tel., 7147 Riverside. 
MME. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE ' 
Fine Arts Building . . 

















Chicago 





MORTIMER WILSON 


omposer—Conductor 
227 sicetae Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ecci Music 


130 Weat 97th Street - New York City 


= s RUSSELL 


Director “Russell Stadies."" Voice Cult- 
ure, Singing, Coach, Englis : Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforie Pedagog, 
Method, Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 


Carnegie Hall, Manhattan College . Masic, Newark 


ee AYLOR 


Soprano Vd 7% bart St. 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Gaeenn 


wassii JT. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio, 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WILLARD punsr 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 






























E 

t LaF Murph 

t LaForge Murphy 

A DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 

e000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
” W. 179th Street, New York 


leph 6570 Audub 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orqnnies and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 








Mme. Marie Zendt 


Chicago, Il 
PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 











Phone: Plaza 8as5 
Ralph 
See COX 





sirepelitan Opera, Hous House Building 
DAISY CANTRELL CANTRELL 
"Amveelagn Boavene Soprano 


cen POLK 


Concert, Le ga Recital and Oratorio 
262 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Address: 479 West roth St. St., N. Y. 
i ale 


Tel. as9-M Audubon. 
. on ok ne fo to ogeee Tt 
MADAME VALERI, role dofet that an 


oie 
not be corrected by her abi tremolo 
severe ee rnold, he 


sees Sanndeeen entrance on 56th St. side 


John Prindle SCOTT 


| 900. LH BL tots bag re} 
ade | SSOHN O-DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Ete 


 SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
Chicago, Ill. 


Director Organ Dept. 
Ohn Doane ‘rivers 
Oniversity 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermon Lewis, Inc. 
402 Madison Avenue - - - New York * City 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





























6132 Kenmore Avenue 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Arayle St. Chicage, til. 


JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 


Bis DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, : 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 




















St. Louis, Mo. 














For aa agar 
Addre 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
INEW YORK 








Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 














ANDREA SARTO Baritone 
Mfooe Zooe Broudway. New York City 


Phone, Audubon 68 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


o, M Mi 0 
-_ wy ~~ tan were Com 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
‘i M 
60 Jeff 








Management: ay Smith, 


lerson Ave. .» Columbus, Ohio. 





K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern re Berlin; 
three years at nstitute of 
Musical Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. S0th St., New York City. 


HARRISON IL Concert 
Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball ene oo Chicago 


INSTRUCT ON 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conduetor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Columbus 2329 











Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 
} . Indorsed by ag in, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, S 
bach, Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tataine HOFFMANN 2 


Home Address: St, Paux 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. jones Church 
aad and Walnut Sis., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management; FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42ad Street = New York 


Phene. Bryant 4422 


ou DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Bs. Plaza 45706 
Chicago ‘manage 
Richard A. Pick, 641 oy ‘. Viealy Bidg. 




















4 
m=’ ATs 











TENOR——COMPOS Fr 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening ta “A Little 
Red Ribbon” eng and Star ii i iets cons) 


Hote! Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. vb Columbus 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 





New York 
FLORENCE 


iOTIS 


Soprano 


“Her welen, is remarkabl clear 
and high, and great in vohene 
—New Haven (Conn.) are 
Courier, 


oe Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ig = TORPADIE, Soprano 


E. Krehbiel writes, “A i ingratiat- 
ino ‘artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 

A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


i i) SHEPHERD 

















Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio Reoltal 


Address: 
Masic League of Americe 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








FRANK 


(POLLOCK 


OPERA ~ is 


Exclusive Management: erman Lewis, Inc,, 
902 Medison ae. eS ere, New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890, 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 








, ahora ase 


“JOHN FRIEDRICHE BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE..’ 
NEW YORK 
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MAUDE 
TUCKER 


MARGOLIS inte 


528 Riverside Drive, #. ¥ Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


ret Presbyterian Crareh 
the a 524 N. Netley & Avenue, Pittsburgh, Ps 


DOOLITTLE | § 


PIANIST 


606 W. 116th Si., New York Phese Morningside 7357 


« SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT rience. AND ORGANI 
A Sonicbie for Re me get bee. 
E41 Metropolitan Opers ttonse Bide. i, Mondays ond Thursdays 


i aie § BEACH, Soprano 














ORATORIO. $ 


SOLOIST —St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 724 Nostrand A aS, " my 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 


! = RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 





3744 Westminster | PI 





Te a 
“Gordon, 
iy ig 


a MUKLE cam 


HH Hil 


Pittsburgh, 














E Management: —— Snow, LSoow, 06 EO an Buren 





pense 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which - still being built by its _— 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its —, tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: =: 


MAKERS 








ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
1511 SECOND AVENUE DETROIT, MICH 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











peLWAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Lyon @ Heary Buitprne, Curcaco, It. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 








a xc8 + aesON— 
eee 
“ACCOMPANIST ~ COACH 





wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compoclt 
“Indian 


Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH ome PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 











VIOLA COLE 


PIANIST — 
612 Fine Arte Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


poris BARNETT |~ 








(MOREA: 


Dramatic Tenor 
Opera :: Concert 
Address t care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


PIANISTE 


Concerts Now Booking. 
Season 1916-1917. 


EVERY APPEARANCE AN ARTISTIC 


TRIUMPH. 








CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Carnegie Hal Ie ed York City 
Knabe Piano 


¢- GARTON § 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


3 + LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


RICHARD KNOTTS 


BASS-BARITO 
Oratorio — Concert = Recital 
1208 Keenan Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















































Chicago Herald, April to, 1916: “Is pos- 
sessed of @ touch of appealing charm, a 
technic wef great brilliancy, musicienly sensi- 
bilities.” 

Chicago Bwuening Post, April 1, 116: 
“Miss yrile Elvyn played with the bi, 
sweep that was characteristic of Lisst’s 


With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Managem The Wolfsohe Musical 
Boreas, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Persona! address, m, Rebort Gott fn¥. S7th St., N.Y. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mode of utterance... , The audience ap- 
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NEW FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 





List of Guarantors Includes Women for the First Time 





The guarantors for the Chicago Opera Association, who 
have pledged a fund of $500,000 for a period of five years, 
beginning with next season, are: J, Ogden Armour, Giulio 
Bolognesi (Italian consul in Chicago), Richard T. Crane, 
Charles G. Dawes, Charles L. Hutchinson, Samuel Insull, 
N. M. Kaufmann (president of the board), Louis B. Kup- 
penheimer, A. J. Lichtstern, Cyrus H. McCormick, Edith 
R. McCormick, Harold F. McCormick, John J. Mitchell, 
Max, Pam, Julius Rosenwald, Martin A. Ryerson, John 
G. Shedd, Mrs. Howard H. Spaulding, Frank D. Stout and 
Edward F. Swift. Several changes have been made in the 
list. and for the first time two women are included. N. M. 
Kaufmann, who is the president of the Congress Hotel, has 
also been elected president of the board of directors of the 
association. The other new name in the board of direct- 
ors is that of Giulio Bolognesi. 





FRISCO’S MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


Orchestra to Play Under Civic Auspices 





The launching of the new San Francisco musical experi- 
ment, the giving of municipal concerts under the authority 
of the municipal officers, has been set for February 4. An 
orchestra of sixty and a chorus of 350 will appear under 
the baton of Frederick G. Schiller. The admission price 
of 10 cents has been fixed—the theory being that better 
musical results can be promised with a nominal admission 
fee than with absolutely free admission. This matter has 
been under discussion les some time. Two choruses will 
be sung at the opening performance—“Hail Bright Abode” 
from “Tannhauser” and Gounod’s “Unfold Ye Portals” 
from “The Redemption.” The concerts will take place 
in the Exposition Auditorium, which has the largest seat- 
ing capacity of any hall available for concerts in the city 
of San Francisco. 

Dates for three concerts of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, in Oakland, across the bay from San Francisco, 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz, have been determined, 
between January 25 and March 22. This is in accordance 
with suggestions made by Leonard Liebling, who, upon a 
visit to San Francisco, earnestly advocated the extension 
of the local orchestral concerts, for business reasons and 
particularly to make known the merits of San Francisco 
musically, following the example of Minneapolis and other 
cities which have wisely fixed themselves on the map of 
much of the United States as interesting factors. 

The Diaghileff Ballet Russe Company has met with 
large financial success in San Francisco, so that an extra 
performance was added to the regular season, under the 
local management of Will L. Greenbaum. D. H. W. 


Galli-Curci to Make First New York 
Appearance Before Rubinstein Club 





Mrs. William) Rogers Chapman, president of the New 
York Rubinstein Club, announces the engagement of 
Mme. Galli-Curci, the brilliant artist of the Chicago Opera 
Association, to appear at the second private concert of 
that club, to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 
evening, February 20. This engagement of Mme. Galli- 
Curci--her first appearance in the metropolis—is but an- 
other proof of the desire on the part of Conductor and 
Mrs. Chapman to provide the best artists for the members 
of the Rubinstein Club and their friends. As is customary 
at the concerts of the organization, there will be no sale 
of tickets, the members enjoying the exclusive advantage 
of this unusual opportunity, and those fortunate indi- 
viduals are congratulating themselves upon their rare 
good fortune. 

In addition to this splendid artist, Mr. Chapman has 
prepared a program of more than usual excellence, which 
is making a strong statement, since Mr. Chapman under- 
stands the art of program making to a very high degree. 


Bonnet, Distinguished French Organist, Arrives 





Joseph Bonnet the distinguished French organist, arrived 
here Sunday, January 14, from Paris via Bordeaux on the 
steamer Chicago. Mr. Bonnet, one of the most prominent 
pupils of the late Alexandre Guilmant, has been for years 
organist of Saint Eustache, Paris, and the successor of the 
late Alexandre Guilmant as official organist for the Society 
of Concerts of the National Conservatory. Among recent 
honors conferred upon him was his unanimous election as 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of Organists of 
London, this election taking place at the time of the fiftieth 
anniversary of that institution. 

Mr. Bonnet will make his first appearance .in this coun- 
try in recital at the organ of the College of the City of 
New York on Tuesday evening, January 30, at eight 
o'clock. Dr. William C. Carl and Miss Carl have issued 
invitations for a large reception on the preceding Monday, 
January 29, at the Waldorf-Astoria, which will be attended 
by many persons prominent in the musical and social circles 
of New York. Soon after his first recital, the Guilmant 
Organ School, of which Mr. Bonnet is an honorary vice- 


president, will tender him a dinner. Still another function 
in honor of Mr. Bonnet will be a reception tendered to him 
by the American Guild of Organists. Mr. Bonnet, who is 
here on leave of absence from military service, will remain 
only three or four months and during that time will make 
an extended tour, during which he will be heard in practi- 
cally all of the larger cities of the United States. Since 
the beginning of the war he has been almost continually 
at the front. This is the first visit of a distinguished for- 
eign organist to the United States since the last tour of 
the late Alexandre Guilmant at the time of the St. Louis 
Exposition. There is much interest to hear him and al- 
ready a lively demand for his services as recitalist. 


RABINOFF PETITIONS CONGRESS 





Asks to Have Customs Duties Removed for Operatic 
Oufittings 


A petition has been forwarded to Congress by Max Rab- 
inoff, of the Boston Opera, asking for the removal of the 
heavy duty “now imposed upon grand opera stars when 
they bring their wardrobes and other accessories into the 
United States. Owing to the war conditions abroad, all 
the great opera singers have been compelled to seek the 
United States to make this country their residence and to 
continue their artistic work. The heavy duty asked by 
this country for the entry of their costumes, wigs and 
other necessary paraphernalia is an imposition upon art as 
well as a great personal embarrassment to the singers 
themselves, many of whom are unable to pay the exces- 
sive rate demanded by the custom officials.” It is understood 
that Mr. Rabinoff is supported in his move by several of 
the important operatic impresarios of America. 


ONE MORE GREAT AMERICAN 





John McCormack Enrolls as Citizen Under Stars and 
Stripes 





The best piece of musical news that has eventuated for a 
long time is the announcement that John McCormack is to 
become an American citizen. A native of Ireland, and a 


citizen of England, the great tenor visited the Naturaliza- ~ 


tion Bureau in Philadelphia last week and took the first 
steps toward joining our nation permanently. 


WHERE'S THE $3,000? 





The New York American says that the french Hospital 
benefit performance (“Samson and Delilah”) at the Metro- 
politan last Saturday evening netted $5,000 for that in- 
stitution. On the other hand, the Times says the hospital 
was aided in the sum of $8,000. Anyway, what were the 
critics doing in the box office? 


A SAN DIEGO FESTIVAL 
Annual Event Endowed by Schumann-Heink With 
$10,000 





A plan to hold an immense music festival annually at 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., has been originated by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, and to start the scheme practically she 
contributes $10,000 and her services. The event will take 
place at the beautiful Exposition grounds, near the famous 
Spreckels outdoor organ. Mme. Schumann-Heink, pres- 
ident of the new festival organization, will be assisted by 
Gertrude Gilbert, chairman of the music committee of the 
San Diego Exposition. John D. Spreckels is a vice-pres- 
ident of the festival. 


Jadlowker to Leave Berlin Opera 





Hermann Jadlowker, formerly of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, and now the leading tenor at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
has not received a prolongation of his contract there, which 
expires March 31. It is understood that Jadlowker’s na- 
tionality (he is Russian) stands in the way of a renewal, 
for he is a great favorite in Berlin. 





Stransky Receives a Fortune P 





The probated will of the late Adela H. Loomis, 
aunt of Mrs. Josef Stransky, discloses that she and her hus- 
band, the conductor of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, will receiVe large bequests. 


The English Bechstein Business 





The new name for Bechstein Hall, in London, is Wig- 
more Hall. The firm of Debenham & Freebody will carry 


on the Bechstein piano business there. 


LICENSING BILL RESENTED 
BY CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


The Provisions of the Proposed Bill Open the Way to 
Fakery and Dishonesty 








A lot of balderdash and foolishness has been written and 
talked about the so-called Teachers Bill, which is soon to 
come before the powers that be at Sacramento. This is 
a bill to license music teachers in the State of Califoynia 
Here is an outline of the bill: Section 1. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person not at this time engaged in the 
teaching of music in this State to commence such teaching 
unless he or she shall have obtained a certificate, etc. 
Section 2. A board of examiners, to consist of seven prac 
tising teachers of music, etc., etc. (Provision is made for 
a change of the members of the board one at a time at 
the expiration of each year.) . Section 3. Provides 
for .a chairman of board, and other similar details 
p Section 4. Within six months from the time 
this act takes effect, it shall be the duty of every 
person who is now engaged in the teaching of 
music in this State to cause his or her name to be 
registered with said board of examiners. . Every ‘per 
son who shall so register with said board as a teacher shall 

(Continued on page 51.) 
McCormack, Garden and Ysaye * 
for Newark Festival 

The third annual Newark Music Festival will be held 
in the First Regiment Armory, in Newark, N. J., on the 
evenings of May 1, 2 and 3. Among the numbers to 
be performed are the “Three Picture Choruses,” from 
Anton Rubinstein’s biblical opera, “The Tower of 
Babel”; Max Bruch’s melodious cantata, “Fair Ellen”; 
Dudley Buck’s “Hymn to Music”; “The Anvil Chorus” 
from “Il Trovatore,” and other numbers of like melo- 
dious nature. 

The soloists are among the world’s best artists, and 
include John McCormack, Mary Garden and Eugen 
Ysaye. Other artists of national reputation have also 
been engaged and will be announced fater. 


New Works by Perosi 





Lorenzo Perosi, the director of the Sistine Choir, of 
whom little has been heard as a composer since the pro- 
duction of some of his oratorios some time ago, was at the 
beginning of the war at one of the Austrian health re- 
sorts, recovering from a long siege of illness with which 
he had been afflicted. He returned immediately to Rome 
and went later to Bandino in the Florentine hills, where 
he has been living in quietness and seclusion, busy on 
compositions and a large number of new works. He has 
written a series of orchestral suites named after various 
Italian cities, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Tortona, 
Genoa and Turin. Besides these he has completed two 
concertos, one for piano and orchestra and the other for 
violin and orchestra. 





Muratore Engaged to Appear at the Colon 


Lucien Muratore, premier tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has just signed a contract to appear this 
coming season at the Colon of Buenos Ayres. The sea- 
son at Buenos Ayres consists of ten weeks. Muratore 
is to sing twice a week at a salary of $2,000 per perform 
ance. He will sing all the leading tenor roles of the 
French repertoire, his contract being emphatic on this 
point. Enrico Caruso, who is also to sing again at the 
Colon, will only appear in roles of his Italian repertoire 
The season at the Colon opens in May. Previous to 
leaving the States for Argentina, Muratore, with his wife. 
Lina Cavalieri, Muratore will appear in concerts in the 
East and have also signed for ten appearances in concerts 
in California. i 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of January 22 





Monday, January 15, “Lohengrin” (Gadski, Sembach ) : 
Wednesday, January 17, Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” first 


performance in several seasons’ (I! Conte, Didur: La 
Contessa, Matzenauer; Figaro, de Luca; Suzanna. 
Hempel; Cherubino, Farrar; conductor, Bodanzky), 
Thursday, January 18, “Tristan und Isolde” (Gadski 


Urlus) ; Friday, January 10, “Marta”; Saturday, January 
20, afternoon, “Madama Butterfly” (Farrar, Botta) ; even 
ing, popular performance, “Aida” (Muzio—her first tim: 
here as Aida—Matzenauer, Martinelli, Amato), 
Philharmonic Anniversary Dinner 

The president and directors of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York will give a dinner to notable persons in th 
metropolis in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anni 
versary of the founding of the society. The event will tak« 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria next Sunday evening, Jan 
uary 21. The speakers are to be Hon. Franklin K. Lane. 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. John Purroy Mitchel 
Mayor of New York; Major Henry L. Higginson, of 
Boston, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and Rubin Goldmark 
A musical program will be participated in by Elena Ger 
hardt, Maximilian Pilzer, Guiomar Novaes and Leo Schulz 
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MOSCOW MUSICIANS FIGURE IN LOCAL EVENTS 


War Conditions Bring Forward Home Artists—Beethoven Featured—Many 
Piano, Violin and Cello Recitals—New Rachmaninoff Works 
—Folksongs Enjoyed 





Moscow, Arbotte, Deneshny 3@ Russia, 
ovember 14, 1916. j 

The distinction of opening the 1916-1917 season fell to 
M. Meytshik, pianist, and B. Sibor, violinist, both distin- 
guished artists, who began with a series of sonatas for 
piano and violin. They approached Beethoven reverently, 
and the finish of their ensemble made a marked impression. 

A “Beethoven studio” was established in Moscow a few 
years ago, an institution which has for its aim the cult of 
Beethoven on a large scale. The leading spirit in this 
movement is David Shor, pianist and pedagogue. He or- 
ganized a series of Sunday matinees, at which all of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas for piano (D. Shor) and violin (D. 
Krein) were performed. Sonatas for piano and cello suc- 
ceeded them, D. Shor again at the keyboard, with Rudolph 
Ehrlich, cellist. The latter is first cellist at the Imperial 
Opera and is one of the three members of the Moscow 
Trio, for many years an ensemble of high merit. The 
Moscow Trio has done much to cultivate the taste for 
chamber music here and in the provinces. During the cur 
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rent season they will continue their work by performing 
Beethoven's trios at their Sunday afternoon concerts. 

S. Kussewitzki’s first symphony concert was entirely de- 
voted to Beethoven. His fifth symphony greeted the Mos- 
cow audience after a long interval of summer holidays. 
Michael Press, the soloist of this remarkable evening, 
played Beethoven’s violin concerto with ease, inspiration 
and vigorous style. 

S. Kussewitzki, conductor of the Beethoven symphony, 
showed himself again to be a true musician and artist. His 
reading of the fifth, of the overtures “Egmont” and “Co- 
riolan” were individual and glowing reproductions. Kus- 
sewitzki, the indefatigable organizer and executive of re- 
cent years in Moscow, Petrograd and the provinces, has 
contributed a large amount of work to musical culture; 
he never flags in his striving toward high ideals in art. 
In the present time of stress and sorrow he was the only 
one who organized symphony concerts, in spite of the con- 
ditions created by the terrible war, the great hall of the 
Conservatoire and that of the “House of Nobility,” where 
they usually took place, being turned into hospitals for the 
wounded and for other war needs. S. Kussewitzki hired 
the large theatre of Nezlobine for Sunday afternoons and 
for Monday evenings and presented the Moscow audiences 
with beautiful symphonic music. 


Piano Recitals 


A present we can have only our own concert musicians. 
As a result we are realizing that the number of distin- 
guished artists is very large in Russia. Piano recitals have 
succeeded one another uninterruptedly. 

The pianist Podolski, of Petrograd, made his debut in 
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Moscow with a piano recital, the program of which con- 
sisted of works of Reger, R. Strauss, Shimanowski on 
composer), Medtner, Debussy, Scriabin. He performed 
each piece with deep insight and played with ease, accuracy 
and good technic. 

Borowski, at present professor at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, a pupil ty the late Anna Essipow, is a pianist of ex- 
ceptional power and intellect. The first piece of the pro- 
gram was a sonata by Sergey Prokofiew, a pianist of the 
school of Anna Essipow and a highly gifted composer, 
who has already presented us with a large number of in- 
teresting compositions for orchestra and piano, songs, etc. 
In short, he is a promising youth. The above mentioned 
sonata gave aol of his genuine imagination, combined 
with logical evolution in form and system. Borowski per- 
formed compositions by Medtner, Rachmaninoff and Scria- 
bin. The audience was enthusiastic over his readings. 

Constantin Igoumnow, professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, played works of Medtner, Rachmaninoff and 
Scriabin, three great names closely connected with Mos- 
cow life. They were rendered by Igoumnow in splendid 
style, with inspiration and a phrasing rarely attained by 
performers. He had known these composers personally 
for years. 

Alexandre Goldenweiser, professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, chose a Chopin recital program. In former re- 
ports I have often had opportunity to mention his excel- 
lent playing, his poetical rendering and beautiful touch. It 
was a great delight again to hear him. 

Emil Frey, professor at the Moscow Conservatoire, gave 
the Moscow audience a beautiful piano recital. He is a 
foreigner, a native of Switzerland. A prize of distinction 
was awarded him at the Rubinstein piano competition. He 
is a distinguished composer and a performer of great skill 
and knowledge of pianistic art. He began with Bach and 
Beethoven and <iosed with modern composers. 

Nikolai Orlow, in a series of piano recitals, charmed his 
audience by beautiful performances. This young pianist at 
present has attained a high degree of virtuosity. 

Dobrovein, a young pianist and composer with modern 
tendencies, is gaining ground in Moscow. At his piano 
recital he showed an artistic mind, a beautiful touch and 
poetical phrasing. 

There are many musically endowed women pianists in 
Moscow. Vera Yepaneshnikova was the first to appear 
this season and she played exceedingly well. Her work 
bore the mark of intellectual conception and godd style; 
every detail was finely brought out ad her technic was well 
nigh faultless. Her program included compositions by 
Rachmaninoff ang Medtner and by our modern composers, 
Scriabin, A. Krein, Georg Catuar, Eug. Gunst. 


Violin and Cello Recitals 


Violin recitals have been given by Mich. Press, in 1915 
appointed professor at the Moscow Conservatoire and a 
violinist of marked attainment. Joseph Press, his brother, 
professor at the Petrograd Conservatoire, gave several 
cello recitals and showed himself a true musician and a 
skillful artist. Moscow and Petrograd may be proud of 
having such pedagogic active members at their institutions. 

S. Rachmaninoff, during the current season, has pre- 
sented us with a series of beautiful songs performed for 
the first time at a concert last October. Poems by living 
Russian writers along modern lines afforded abundant ma- 
terial for his fantasy. Flashes of surprising harmonies 
and various modulations are found throughout. Rach- 
maninoff himself was the accompanist. He created with 
each song an atmosphere required by the content of the 
poem; and sincerity characterized every one of them. He 
himself is a true poet and a musician of the highest rank. 
Mme. Koshitz, a leading soprano at Zimin’s Opera, was 
the soloist. She has a beautiful voice of lyric quality. 
Dramatic effects were often artistically exhibited by her 
and her ‘singing, combined with Rachmaninoff’s playing, 
was decidedly enjoyable. 

The repertoire for singers is enriched by this new series 
of Rachmaninoff songs—songs the charm of which consists 
in new beauties of harmony and melody illustrating most 
varied moods. 

Anna Ell-Tour, at her Lieder evening, sang only works 
of Rachmaninoff and Medtner, both well known Moscow 
composers. Anna Ell-Tour has all the requisite of a singer 
of high rank—a beautiful, well schooled voice, clear dic- 
tion, sincerity and a highly developed esthetic sense. The 
first half of the soirée was devoted to Rachmaninoff (ten 
songs), the second half to Medtner (ten songs). The 
choice of the songs and the logical distribution of them on 
the program showed her intelligent conception of the real 
problem she had to solve. 

Vladimir Metzl was the accompanist. His task was not 
an easy one, as the piano part to Rachmaninoff’s and Medt- 
ner’s songs is within the reach of only a skillful pianist and 
highly cultivated musician. Vladimir Metyl surmounted 
all the difficulties with ease. The charm of Mme. Ell- 
Tour’s voice and the art of her interpretation found warm 
appreciation. 

The management of this concert, as well as many others 
of the above mentioned artists, was in charge of Mr. Kras- 
henninikow, who did his work well. His concert bureau 
enjoys a reputation for being reliable in every line of its 
activities. 


Recitals of Folksongs 


Eugenie Linewa is the leading spirit of an enterprise 
which has for its aim the cultivation of national folksongs. 
A series of performances of this kind was announced for 
the present season. The first recital took place on a Sun- 
day afternoon in October and the performers of which 
were former pupils of the conservatoire for the masses 
established in Moscow about ten years ago. 

The chorus of Youchow performed some national songs. 
Solos were sung by Mme. Denissow, with the accompani- 
ment of balalaikas and dombras, national instruments. 
True Russian feelings are revealed in these melodies, often 
tinged with tragedy in which are reflected the sorrows of 
the Slavic race. A string quartet of national instruments 
(balalaikas, dombras, gously, etc.) and a quartet of male 
voices was organized to gortcpene in these recitals. We 
are greatly indebted to Mme. Linewa and to some other 
active members of the people’s conservatoire for the ef- 
forts they already have made to save the national Russian 
songs from oblivion. ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 
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How a Big Orchestra Travels 





The attached itinerary, prepared by Kline L. Roberts, 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, shows 
the travel plans of that organization on its present eleven 
day tour, embracing appearances in New York and 
Boston. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 7— 


12:30 Leave Cincinnati over the Pennsylvania R. R.; 
ial train, Depot Pearl and Butler streets. 
leepers ready for occupancy at 10 p. m. 
8:20 A. M, (Central Time.) Arrive Pittsburgh. One hour 
and five minutes for breakfast. 
to:25 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Leave Pittsb 5 
12:30 M, (Eastern Time.) Arrive Johnstown, Pa. 
4:30 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Rehearsal, Cambria Theatre. 
8:15 P. M. (Eastern Tne Conce Cambria Theatre. | 
11:30 P, M. (¢ Leave Johnstown, Pennsylvania 





astern Time. 
R. R. Sleepers ready for occupancy imme- 
diately after the concert. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 9o—_ 
8:15 ACM. (Eastern Time.) 
1o:00 A, M. (Eastern Time.) 
8:15 P. M. (Eastern Time.) 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10— 


Arrive New York, Penn. Sta. 
Rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall. 


1:03 P. M.. (Eastern Time.) Leave New York over the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., Grand 
Central Station, 42nd and Fourth avenue. 
2.58 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Arrive New Haven. 


TF P. M. (Eastern Time.) Concert, Woolsey Hall. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 11— 
10:25 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Leave New Haven, over the 
ew Haven & Hartford R. R. 
(Eastern Time.) Arrive Boston, 
4:00 P. (Eastern Time.) Rehearsal, Symphony Hall 
Sits i (Eastern Time.) Concert, Symphony Hall. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 12— 
8:30 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Leave Boston over the Boston 
Albany R. R. South Station. 


atas PB. 


REE 


2:50 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Arrive Albany. 

4:30 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Rehearsal, Harmanus Bleecker 
all. 

8:15 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Concert, Harmanus  Bleecke: 


Hall. Sleepers ready for occupancy imme- 
diately after the concert. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY Fo 
3:30 A. M, (Eastern Time.) Leave Albany, over the New 
York Central Lines, Union Station. 2 
7:20 A, M, (Eastern Time.) Arrive New York, Grand Cen- 
tral Station. . 
10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. Play at laboratories of the Col- 
umbia Graphophone Co., 102 W. 38th street. 
2:00 P. M. to s:o0 P. M. Play at laboratories of the Col- 
umbia Graphophone Co., 102 W. 38th street. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 14— i 
10:00 A, M. to 1:00 P. M. (Eastern Time.) and 2:00 P. M. 
to 5:00 P. M. Play at laboratories of Col- 
pet Graphophone Co., 102 W. 38th street. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 15— 


2:49 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Leave New York, over the New 
York Central Lines Grand Central Station. 
Sleepers ready for occupancy after 10:00 p. m. 
8:30 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Arrive Utica. One-half hour 


allowed for breakfast. 


9:00 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Leave Utica. 
11:56 A. M. (Eastern Time.) Arrive Watertown, N. Y. 
8:15 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Concert, City Opera House. 
11:30 P. M. Eastern Time.) Leave Watertown via New York 
Central, special train. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 16— : : : 
10:12 A, M. (Eastern Time.) Arrive Oil City. Diner on the 
train from 7:00 a. m., for breakfast. 
8:00 P. M. (Eastern Time.) Concert, Opera House. 
11:30 P, M. (Eastern Time.) Leave Oil City, New York Cen- 
tral special train. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17— 4 ‘ ? 
7:47 A. M. (Central Time.) Arrive Columbus. Twenty min- 
utes for breakfast. 3 
8:10 A. M. Leave Columbus, Norfolk & Western, Train 16, 


Union Station. 
9:45 A. M. Arrive Chillicothe. 


8:00 P. M. Concert, Elks’ Hall, Sleepers ready immediately 
eae rae concert. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1 
4:00 A. F Leave Chillicothe, over the B. & O. S. W., 


special train, 
7:00 A, M. Arrive Cincinnati. 


by 7:00 A.M. 
11:00 A. M. Relearsal, Emery Auditorium. 


Hubbard and Gotthelf Delight Audiences 


All must be out of sleepers 








Music lovers everywhere are becoming more and more 
devoted to the Operalogues of Havrah Hubbard and 
Claude Gotthelf as witness these recent press reports: 


Claude Gotthelf was received with a storm of applause when he 
appeared to play the introductory group of piano numbers. He has 
broadened wonderfully, and his playing last night was a revelation. 
His flawless technic, broad interpretation and ne ge ae sympathy 
were a joy, and it was apparent that he has reache the stage prop 
erly olea virtuosity. He was encored repeatedly and compelled 
to play two additional numbers. The Operameane was a delight from 
the first sentence to the last. “The Love of The Three Kings, 
was beautifully explained, and the principal arias charmingly recited 
by the clever lecturer, Mr. Hubbard. ‘The Secret of Suzanne, 
is a production the very reverse of the first—almost a grand opera 
farce—and Hubbard rendered its irrestible humor most chermingiy. 
—Phoenix (Arizona) Gazette, December 22, 1916, H. i. 
Menhennick. 

Mr. Gotthelf won the enthusiastic applause of his audience. He 
displayed marvelous technic and brilliant tone coloring. Most 
enthusiastic applause greeted him. Mr. Hubbard sketched the rise 
of the composer Verdi, and told of the interesting circumstances 
surrounding the premier production of the opera “Falstaff” in 
Europe, thus preparing his audience for the acting of the comedy 
with the musical score played by Mr. Gotthelf. rom the opening 
bars of this wonderful comedy score to the final notes and scenes, 
the large audience was held spellbound e $ the lilting, frolicsome 
comedy surrounding the life of the lovable though irresponsible 
Falst: as portrayed by Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf.—Arizona 
Daily Star, Tucson, December 21, 1916. 


Havrah Hubbard is well equipped for the difficult task he under- 
takes—that of Libretto, as he called himself, of grand opera. He 
describes with a few strokes the whole theme of the drama opera 
tells the story, and then launches into the heart of the music and 
the action, while the piano brings out not only the orchestration 
but also the melody supposed to be sung by the soloists. Mr. Hub- 
bard does not sing. ¢ speaks—but so dramatically, and so with 
the harmony of the musicthat one is carried easily, tensely, swiftly, 
through the changing passions of the characters in the opera. 

Claude Gotthelf was cordially and heartily received, and was 
compelled to give an encore following his sparkling rendition of 
the “Marche Mignonne,” by Polini, while his accompaniment to 
Mr. Hubbard, deftly coaxed from the instrument, revealed him_an 
artist of unusual capability—Danbury (Conn.) Evening News, De- 
cember 15, 1916. 


What Several Musicians Think 
of Randall Hargreaves 











Randall Hargreaves, the English baritone, besides 
being appointed soloist at Calvary Church, New York, 
has become well known in the musical circles of the 
metropolis. Thomas A. Edison declared that he has “A 
voice rich in overtones and very mellow,” and Sir Henry 
J. Wood spoke of it as “A charming voice.” “A fine 
piece of expression and an excellent and telling voice” 





is the opinion of Georg Henschel, and Sir Charles Sant- 
ley adds as his quota, “A good square piece of singing.” 
This artist is equipped with a broad musical culture, 
which began in childhood when he was principal so- 
prano soqloist in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, under the late Sir John Stainer and Sir George 
Martin. His American appearances have duplicated his 
former successes. 





Hortense Dorvalle’s New York Debut in Opera 





The announcement made last week of the opening of the 
Cosmopolitan Opera Company’s season at Madison Square 
Garden Theatre on February 5, has been followed up by 
a statement giving the names of a number of well known 
artists who have been engaged to give opera at popular 
prices. This article will be found in this issue of the 
MUSICAL CourRIER. 


Among the artists is Hortense Dorvalle, a young singer 
of French extraction, with a splendid European career to 
her credit. Mlle. Dorvalle received most of her musical 
education at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels, 
where, under the tuition of such professors as Mme. Kips 
Warnots and Clara Vindevogel, she developed and per- 
fected the beautiful voice with which Nature had blessed 
her. Having won a number of prizes for excellence in 
work, at the time of her graduation Mlle. Dorvaile was 




















HORTENSE DORVALLE, 
Dramatic soprano. 


considered one of the finest dramatic sopranos ever turned 
out of the school. Her operatic and concert work “nipped 
in the bud,” so to speak, the young singer came to Amer- 
ica, where she has enjoyed much success in opera in Cuba 
and other cities outside of the Metropolis City. Mlle. 
Dorvalle’s New York debut will be made during the sec- 
ond week of the opera engagement in “Aida,” a role to 
which she is said to be admirably. suited. She is most at- 
tractive in appearance, her unaffected manner and charm- 
ing personality in addition to her well developed dra- 
matic ability, make her a singer of more than the usual 
attainments. 

Alfredo Martino is to be congratulated upon his new 
venture. New York is large enough to hold more than 
one opera company. 





A Marion Musical Event 





The musieal event in Marion, Ind., for December was 
the artist-recital by Dr. Heinrich Pfitzner, pianist, who 
appeared at the Marion Conservatory Hall. The follow- 
ing is taken from the Marion Leader Tribune: 


The program was not only a delightful one but showed that Dr. 
Pfitzner, is a genius at building programs, as well as interpreting 
them and ranged from the old classics down to the modern. It 
would be extremely difficult to single out any one number, but 
especial mention must be made of the Schumann toccata, the Liszt 
“Gaudeamus Igitur,” and the suite “From Birdland” by Pfitzner, 
_The toccata and “Gaudcamus Igitur” are both extremely difficult 
virtuoso pieces, but that artist apparently experienced no technical 
difficulties and gave both a masterful reading. The suite “From 
Birdland” is most characteristic. Modern without striving to be so. 
Melodious and musicianly and displays a very intellectual under- 
standing of bird life. 

Dr. Pfitzner showed throughout the program that he is a master 
of tone and technic. His sound musicianship and musical insight 
always stood foremost. His playing is free from all mannerisms and 
even in the tremendously big Schumann toccata and Liszt's “Gaud- 
eamus Igitur” he did nothing that could distract from his music. 

That the recital was an artistic triumph was voiced by everyone 
— and the large audience was “with the artist” from beginning 
oO end, 





Schools Like Arthur Shattuck 


In the engaging personality of Arthur Shattuck, as well 
as the pianistic art that has made him a distinguished 
figure among musicians on both continents, one finds an 
ideal artist for an audience of students. Engagements are 
under negotiations with a score or more of schools in 
the East and Middle West, that wish to avail themselves 
of his services and dates already have been closed for 
the immediate season with the following: Vassar College ; 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; St. Mary’s Hall, 
Faribault, Minn., return engagement; Monticello Seminary, 
Godfrey, Ill.; Milliken University, Decatur, lll.; Racine 
College, Racine, Wis. ; Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. ; Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
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ROBERTA BEATTY SINGS 


AT THE GRIFFITH STUDIO 


Second Musicale of the Season a Brilliant Affair 


The second musicale of the season at 


New 


York occurred on Sunday 


aios i 
























ROBERTA REATTY 


January 14 hese delightful musicales always attract 
1 large number of music lovers and this occasion was 
not an exception to the general rule. The singer was 
Roberta Beatty, mezzo-soprano, who is a_ pupil of 
Yeatman Griffith. Miss Beatty, who sang at the Maine 
Festival for three seasons, recently returned from a 
Western concert tour, She displayed a voice of depth 


and power with an unusual range. She has a beautiful 
a charming personality, and sings with finish and 

The work that she has been doing with 
Griffith was apparent throughout the entire 
as she sings with an understanding and a fin 
in many vocal studios. The recital 
enthusiastic praise of those present 
Miss Beatty sang aria, “Voce di donna” from “La Gio 
conda,” Ponchielli; “L’Heure de Pourpre,” Holmes; “La 
Nuit,” Reynaldo Hahn; “Habanera” (“Carmen”), Bizet ; 
Zueignung,” Strauss; “The Sleep That Flits on Baby's 
Eyes,” Carpenter; ‘An Evening,” Hallet  Gilberteé; 
“June,” Downing. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith accompanied 
Miss Beatty at the piano. 


KOENEN AND SEMBACH SING 
FOR THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Mahler Works Presented Under Bodanzky’s Direction 


voice 
expression 
Yeatman 
program, 
which is rare 
brought forth the 


} 
isn 





It was a very fine program which the New York Society 
of the Friends of Music presented in the Crystal Room of 
the Ritz-Carlton Sunday afternoon, January 14. With a 
small orchestra made up of musicians from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Artur Bodanzky led the instrumental 
parts of the late Gustav Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen,” sung by Johannes Sembach, and the same com- 
“WKinder-Totenlieder,” sung by Tilly Koenen. 

{t is the first time that Mahler's “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” has been sung in this country with orchestra 
These represent by far the warmest, most genial and in- 
spired work of Mahler with which the present reviewer is 
acquainted. Abandoning that peculiar style, so characteristic 
of him, in which many and, oftentimes, seemingly meaning- 
less orchestral interludes are interjected between every line 
or two—as in the “Kinder-Totenlieder” and the final number 
of “Das Lied von der Erde”—he has written four splendid 
Lieder, which seem finer on account of the very fact that 
they are more conventional in form than most of his songs 

and, perhaps in consequence, more sustained in inspira- 
tion. Mahler selected very beautiful poems and_ has 
written equally beautiful music. 

It is well within bounds to say that there is no finer 
German interpreter of German Lieder than Johannes 
Sembach. It would be hard to conceive a more finished 


poser'’s 





the Griffith 
afternoon, 


rendition of this work, either from the ely musical 
or from the interpretative standpoints. embach sings 
such things as these with all proper restraint and he is 
never tempted, as are too many operatic tenors, to “play 
to the gallery” in his Lieder singing. It was splendidly 
artistic work. 

Miss Koenen had less grateful material to work with 
in the austere “Kinder-Totenlieder.” The lyrics are often 
as depressing as a play of Ibsen’s. The Dutch singer is 
rather a specialist in this work of Mahler’s, and has be- 
come known for her singing of it all over Europe; with 
perfect right too, for it is really a striking example of 
the perfection of the results to be obtained through a 
perfect mutual adaptability of work and singer, singer 
and work. Incidentally Miss Koenen was in fine voice, 
though one seldom thinks of the voice in connection with 
such a work as this. ‘The accompaniments, which are 
so important a feature of these works, were very beauti- 


fully done by Mr. Bodanzky and his little orchestra, 
who to complete the program gave an extremely effec- 
tive reading of Richard Wagner's “Siegfried Idyll.” 


Dai Buell, Pianist, in New York Debut 





A young pianist rejoicing in the picturesque name of 
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Dai Buell, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Saturday evening, January 13, before an audience of good 
dimensions, considering the abominable weather. The 
pianist was particularly happy in works requiring senti- 
ment and poetry rather than breadth and force, not that 
her conception of the big works was at fault but because 
of purely muscular limitations. Her second group of 
pieces showed her at her best, and the Grieg “Butterflies” 
which she added as an extra number after her third group 
was delightfully played. The second group was: “Danse,” 
D-bussy; “Cracovienne fantastique,” Paderewski; “Etude 
in D flat,” Liszt; “Theme Cracovien varié,” Stojowski. 

In the “Berceuse, " Dai Buell succeeded admirably in 
expressing the delicate poetry of Chopin’s gossamer 
lullaby, but in the B minor scherzo, she apparently ‘suf- 
fered from the nervousness which prevented her from 
doing justice to the simple Bach prelude and fugue with 
which the recital began. Rameau’s “Gavotte Variée,” con- 
siderably edited by a modern hand, was well played, as 
was also Chopin’s A flat ballade. The quieter and more 
poetic passages of Schumann’s ‘ ‘Fantasie,” op. 17, were 
acceptably interpreted, but the massive chords of this 
masculine work were not as full and resonant as most 
male pianists make them. Dai Buell has a reliable 
technic and beautiful tone. Another program might b= 


chosen to show her talents to still greater advantage. 


Oscar Seagle at Aeolian Hall 


Oscar Seagle gave his annual New York recital on 
Thursday evening, January 11, at Aeolian Hall. The 
program is so excellent an example of good taste in 
choosing and grouping that it is printed in full. It was 
as follows: Group 1, “Ah, mio cor” (Handel), “Degli 
occhi lucenti” (Falconieri), “Musette” (Old French), 
“Le minuet d’Exaudet” (Old French), “Quand la mer 
rouge apparut” (Old French); group 2, “Sainte Doro- 
thee” (Fourdrain), “Le Papillon” (Fourdrain), “Clair 
de Lune” (Szulc), “Phidyle” (Duparc), “La Vague et la 
Cloche” (Duparc); group 3, “Die Ehre Gotts aus der 
Nature” (Beethoven), “Alte Liebe” (Brahms), “Meine 
Liebe ist griin” (Brahms), “Wenn du, mein Liebster, 
steight zum Himmel auf” (Wolf); group 4, “Ash 
Grove” (Old Welsh), “Les Silhouettes” (Carpenter), 
“May Night” (Hageman), written for and dedicated to 
Mr. Seagle, and “Joyous Wanderer” (Horsman), writ- 
ten for Mr. Seagle. 

Mr. Seagle was in rare form. The present reviewer, 
in the course of an acquaintance with his singing ex- 
tending over several years, has never heard his voice 
in more excellent condition, full and resonant through- 
out. His treatment of the voice, as usual, was as fine 
an illustration of complete technical mastery as is pos- 



















OSCAR SEAGLE, 


Baritone. 


sible to conceive. There may be some things which 
Mr. Seagle cannot do with his voice, but it is hard to 
conceive what they are. From the very finest pianis- 
simo to the lewdinet fortissimo, through every grade 
and nuance of coloring, it is always under his absolute 
control. It is, in fact, one of the most perfect vocal 
instruments now heard.on the concert platform. With 
so many good things, so well sung, it is hard to make 
a choice, though Mr, Seagle was perhaps at his very 
best as an interpretative artist in the French group, 
Sculz’s “Claire de Lune,” for instance, was exquisitely 
done. The English songs were also a delight to hear. 
He was obliged to repeat the first three numbers of 
this group, the quiet beauty of the old Welsh, “Ash 
Grove,” the painting in tone of the “Les Silhouettes” 

and the warmth and ardor of Hageman’s “May Night” 

all being given equal and effective treatment. Besides 
repeating Mr. Hageman’s song, he sang a second one 
from manuscript which was also very heartily applaud- 
ed, applause which Mr. Seagle shared with the composer 
who accompanied him effectively throughout. The regu- 
lar program closed with E. F. Horsman’s new song, 
“Joyous Wanderer,” fine music set to an exquisite poem, 
one of Mr. Horsman’s best works. The opening group 
was splendidly done and the German group well sung 
also, though it was evident that Mr. Seagle feels less 
sympathy with the Lieder than with the other elements 
of his program. The audience demanded an encore 
after each group and the repetition of numerous num. 

bers as well. At the close Mr. Seagle added several 
songs in response to continued applause and he might 
have kept on indefinitely to the full satisfaction of his 
audience, 
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American Composer at Philharmonic 





At the Philharmonic Society concerts of last Thursday 
evening, January 11, and Friday afternoon, January 12 
(at Carnegie Hall), the most conspicuous program feature 
was Rubin Goldmark’s symphonic poem, “Samson,” which 
was heard here originally at a Boston Symphony concert. 
The work is of strong and distinctive thematic content 
well contrasted, moves freely and fascinatingly in a har- 
monic way, and is orchestrated in characteristically modern 
fashion, which means that Goldmark uses his instruments 
cleverly and brilliantly. “Samson” was given a warm and 
well deserved ovation. 

The orchestra played Schubert's “unfinished” symphony 
and the “Meistersinger” prelude with technical exactitude 
and musical and interpretative charm. Leader Stransky 
was at his best: 

Efrem Zimbalist, the soloist, gave a broad, dignified, and 
finished reading of the Brahms violin concerto, and the 
audience proved its appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 





COOPER ACCLAIMED A GREAT PIANIST 


Chicago Debut on February 4 





Tribute to Mr. Cooper from one of the leading New 
York critics, “Pianists possessing a technical mastery of 
their instrument and a musicianly grasp of its literature 
are comparatively plentiful nowadays. Pianists of indi- 
viduality with something more than a good routine and a 
well studied repertoire, are as rare as ever. Charles Cooper 
is a pianist of the latter class, His individuality is not of 
the kind which comes as the result of conscious effort of a 
deliberate intention to be different. Rather is it due to that 
indefinable touch of personality which asserts itself natur- 
ally and poetically without ever straining the form or the 
spirit of the music.” 

The significance of Charles Cooper’s piano playing lies 
in the subtle addition of a strong personal appeal to an 





~ 
CHARLES COOPER. 
Pianist. 


unerring correctness of interpretation. The presence of 
this marked individuality combined with a taste for the 
more illusive types of modern composition at one time gave 
Mr. Cooper the reputation of being a specialist. With the 
consistent broadening and maturing of his art, however, 
he has proved his right to a commanding place as one of 
the many sided and truly great pianists of the day. The 
spontaneous and unanimous recognition of this fact by the 
press as well as the public has been strikingly evident at 
every recent appearance of Mr. Cooper in New York, Bos- 
ton and other musical centers. The uniform success of his 
recitals in America has confirmed the high regard in which 
he has long been held abroad, and fulfilled the enthusiastic 
predictions of his chief instructor, Harold Bauer. 


Elman’s Second new , York Recital 





Mischa Elman, at his second New York recital of the 
season, presented a program, the principal features of 
which were the concerto in G minor of Bach, as ar- 
ranges ay! Nachez, the fifth ennceenns concerto and 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra is now among the first 
rank orchestras of the world.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 























Scolero’s variations on a theme of Mozart; after which 
layed shorter works by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Grétry 
Paganini; after and between these he played various 

and numerous encores. 

Mr. Elman has almost entirely abandoned that exag- 
geration of bodily movement and excess of senti- 
mentality which, detracting attention from the quality 
of his music, threatened seriously for a while to lower 
popular interest in his work. Now he seems quite him- 
self again. He is indeed a very fine violin player, both 
from the technical and musical standpoints. It was a 
well chosen program which he presented Sunday and 
played throughout to the entire satisfaction of the large 
audience which was present and which demanded en- 
core after encore. 





Washington Likes Marion Weeks 


Marion Weeks, the youthful coloratura soprano, who is 
making an extended tour of the United States, through the 
Keith circuit, has been meeting with phenomenal success 
everywhere she sings. Recently she appeared in Washing- 
ton, where, by the way she sang last season, for President 
Wiison, who presented Miss Weeks with an autographed 
photograph. One of the papers said the following: 
Dainty Marion Weeks, whose voice is as charming as her 
face, divides the honors with James J. Corbett, at Keith’s 
this week, 

Vaudeville, with its scores of fine singers, never has too 
many artists of the distinctively high class to which Miss 
Weeks belongs. When this little singer tripped out on the 
stage last night she created the impression that something 
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unusual was to be expected, and that is exactly what hap- 
pened, Her offering is one of innate worth and refine- 
ment, and it is to just such “acts” as this that “refined 
vaudeville” owes its deserved vogue. Miss Weeks has a 
voice of velvet softness, in which her high notes are dis- 
played like veritable rosebuds of music. Especially pleas- 
ing is her rendition of * ‘Le Printemps.” 


SAN DIEGO PAYS HOMAGE 
TO MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Famous Contralto Showered With Praise and Honors 
by the Western City 











Mme. Schumann-Heink’s recent tour of the Pacific Coast 
cities has been one of the most unusual in the musical 
history of California and a wonderful series of triumphs 
and ovations even for the great artist herself who has in 
her career probably been feted and honored as no other 
living singer. San Diego, where the contralto maintains a 
fine estate, Grossmont, has long prided itself upon its dis- 
tinguished resident, and on more than one occasion its 
citizens have demonstrated their affection for her. On 
January 1, just as the New Year was coming in, the pub- 
lic to the number of thirty thousand assembled to witness 
the presentation of a gold medal to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; the token was inscribed “To our beloved Schu- 
mann- -Heink from the San Diego Exposition; 1915-16.” 
President G. A. Davidson made the presentation with an 
appropriate speech, and the great singer responded with 
songs as well as words. Enthusiasm ran at a high pitch, 
and the scene was one of the most affecting ever witnessed 
in that part of the country. However, that did not com- 
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Os. the celebration, for on January 4, the Twenty-first 
Infantry, stationed at San Diego, gave a special re- 

view in her honor at the Fair Grounds, and she in turn 

presented the regiment with a standard of colors. 

The regiment conferred upon Mme. Schumann-Heink 
the rank of honorary president of the Officers’ Mess, and 
bestowed upon her a silver eagle, the insignia of a lieu- 
tenant colonel, also golden cross bars, the insignia of a 
captain. Colonel O'Neill of the Twenty- first further hon- 
ored the great diva by presenting his service medal, a bar 
pin commemorating the number of battles in which he had 
seen action. A special program of band music was played 
on the occasion. 

The subjoined poem, written by Burton Allen Hall, of 
Long Beach, is dedicated to the world’s greatest contralto, 
Schumann-Heink. The author was one of several thou- 
sand auditors who heard the artist at her concert in the 
Long Beach Auditorium: 


DEDICATED TO MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
Sing on thou mistress of the stage 

So sought in every land, 

So graceful, rich and queenly, 

The idol of the land. 


Sing on thou blessed angel fair, 
Make glad the hearts of all; 
Give thy message sweet and rare 
This thy earthly call. 




















Sing on with heart and soul and voice, 
Lift burdens hard to bear. 
The birds their nests would gladly build 


Around thy silvery hair 


Sing on thou idol proud but sweet; 
Thy heart is like a child. 

Thy mother soul is white as snow, 
And children seek thy smile. 


Sing on thy songs of sweetest lay; 
Thy voice hath power to quell 

The stoutest heart or fretful babe 
The cast on us thy spell. 


Sing on thou angel earthly clad 
Till voice and life shall fail 





SCHUMANN-HEINK 


The angel band will sing thee home 
To realms beyond the veil. 


Sing on in heaven, and wait us there; 
We'll join thee ere 'tis long, 

And make the hills of God resound 
In chorus to thy song. 
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movements of the suite. 
ga with one of the drum sticks, some 
iim. 





PERCY GRAINGER IN A “NUTSHELL.” 


The recent performance of Percy Grainger’s suite, “In a Nutshell,” by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra inspired one of the Golden Gate cartoonists to the above effort. Mr. Grainger himself is seen 
mounted on the piano stool with a kettledrum stick in his hand, about to reach inside the piano and tap 
one of the wires with the stick, an ingenious effect which he actually uses at the close of one of the 
Alfred Hertz, rate of the orchestra, is apparently playing the drum and 
| one thing by the way, which 
i ‘The violinist seated on the end of the piano is Louis Persinger, the concert master of the San 
Francisco Symphony. The figure, Redfern Mason, the well known San Francisco critic, i 
a hammer and something that looks like a blackjack on one of the five marimbas, through the introduction 
of which Mr. Grainger achieved some very interesting and novel effects in his suite. 


r. Grainger does not require of 


is playing with 
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DOINGS OF HAENSEL 
AND JONES ARTISTS 


Latest News About Althouse, Leginska, Muzio, Davies, 
Starr and Matzenauer 


On Thursday evening, April 26, Paul Althouse, the 
popular tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Zabetta Brenska, the American mezzo-soprano (Mrs. 
Paul Althouse), will appear in joint costume recital be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Lima, Ohio, of which Mrs. 
W. L. MacKenzie is president. 

Ethel Leginska, “the Paderewski of Women Pianists,” 
will leave shortly for Havana, Cuba. In place of the 
two recitals scheduled for that city, her managers have 
been requested by cable to allow her to stay in Cuba for 
five recitals, as the two originally planned were imme- 
diately over subscribed. 

Claudia Muzio, the youthful prima donna soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose debut recently 

ave New York a real thrill, is already receiving numer- 
ous requests for her appearance in concert and private 
recital. By the courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company she will sing a program composed entirely 
of international song groups at Mrs. Harry Bowen’s 
New York home on Sunday evening, January 2i. 

Merlin Davies, the young Canadian tenor, recently 
heard in recital in New York, is a graduate of the Royal 
College of Music in London—the famous School on the 
Thames Embankment—and the winner of various prizes 
there, including a scholarship. His career in England 
included a term of service as tenor soloist at the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor Castle, and several “command” per- 
formances before members of the royal family. He 
comes to the management of Messrs. Haensel and Jones 
with an excellent record of six years as the head of the 
vocal department at the McGill University, Montreal. 

Evelyn Starr, the young-Canadian violinist, succeeded 
in filling Aeolian Hall in a pouring rain on December 
4, and completely won her critics and audience on all 
points. Max Smith, of the New York American, says: 
“Evelyn Starr is what her name suggests. Among the 
younger violinists who have appeared in this country 
in recent years the girl from Canada—a country which 
has turned out several distinguished but no worthier 
woman of her profession—is one of the most talented 
and accomplished,” while the Tribune critic says: “Miss 
Starr is a really remarkable artist, especially in the 
volume and richness of her tone and the vigor of her 
style. Indeed, her tone is surpassed by few violinists 
now appearing before us.” 

Margarete Matzenauer, prima donna of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in spite of her rehearsals for the 
opera and the preparation for the concert and festival 
tour which follows her operatic engagement, still finds 
time to coach and accompany little Adriana Matzenauer. 
The three year old prima-donna-to-be is soon to have 
two numbers added to her repertoire, which already in- 
cludes three little German songs, two in English and 
one in Italian. Mme. Matzenauer, however, says the 
limited range of this little lady’s voice presents many 
iifficulties in program making for her. And unhappily, 
Miss Adriana’s pet St. Bernard dog, Borian, insists in 
joining in some of the numbers. 





Cincinnati College of Music Events 


Among the very important musical manifestations of 
the Cincinnati College of Music during recent_weeks was 
the program given under the direction of Frederick J. 
Hoffmann, the well known pianist of the college faculty. 
Assisted with him were Edna Renner, from the class of 
Lino Mattioli; John Dodd, William Evans and Ellis Mc- 
Diarmid. Mr. Hoffmann himself presided at the piano. 


Another very conspicuous event was the evening of so- 
natas given by Louise W. Church, pianist, and William 
Morgan Knocks. The interpretations displayed convin- 
cingly their musiciaship and fine technical equipment. 
Much interest was displayed in the recital given by pupils 
from the class of Walter Gilewicz, the distinguished vir- 
tuoso,of the college faculty. Concerto movements were 
played by Jenny Moore, Gertrude Englander, Bertha Red- 
wine and May Forbes. Martha Doerler, from the class of 
= Dotti, contributed songs in especially praiseworthy 
style. 

Other unusual events at the college included a perform- 
ance of Maunder’s “Bethlehem,” three plays by students of 
expression, under the direction of Joseph O’Meara, the 
appearance of the last named at a Christmas reading; Mrs. 
Crosswhite’s readings; Romeo Gorno’s appearance in con- 
cert at Covington, Ky., in conjunction with his brother, 
Giacinto, William Morgan Knocks and Octavia Stevenson ; 
a successful musicale given by students from the college 
for members and ladies of the Knights of Columbus at 
their new club house, participated in by Edna Brockhoff 
and Edwin Price, from the class of Mme. Dotti; Ralph 
Thomas, from the class of Lino Mattioli; Martin G. Finn, 
from the O'Meara class; Chester Kitzinger, from the 
beg class and Walter Wood from the Romeo Gorno 
class, 

Alumni of the college were much in evidence in the re- 
cent professional activities in Cincinnati, when Cecelia 
Hoffmann sang the lead in “Blue Paradise,” Leola Foote 
having an important part in the same piece; Mina Dorn 
doing the leading role in the “Gypsy Baron” given by the 
German Theatre Company, under the direction of Louis 
Victor Saar and in the appearance of Carl Gantvoort with 
Mitzi Hajos in “Pom Pom.” 

College graduates who are meeting with success else- 
where are Miss van Gordon, with the Chicago Opera; 
Alma Beck, Helen Stover, Gretchen Morris Gantvoort and 
Walter Vaughn. 

Coming events at the college are a pupil recital from 
the class of Romeo Gorno, Joseph O’Meara’s reading be- 
fore the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, a recital by Irene 
Gardner, the second of the choral and orchestral concerts 
of the college, an evening of duos by Louise W. Church and 
Lillian Kriemer, the second chamber concert by the College 
Quartet, a song recital by pupils from the class of Lino 
Mattioli. O’Meara pupils who have been distinguishing 
themselves recently are William Perry Adams, who has 
been playing with E. H. Sothern and Helba McCreery, who 
appeared recently before the Women’s Club at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 





Mary Kaestner Wins in Winnipeg 


In “Aida,” given by the San Carlo Opera Company in 
Winnipeg, Can., recently, a signal triumph was secured 
by Mary Kaestner. The Winnipeg Telegram said of her: 
“She has a voice of clear quality and her interpretation 
of the same role was excellent from the dramatic -stand- 
point. An actress of real ability, as well as a clever and 
gifted singer, she well merited the enthusiastic plaudits 
which she was accorded.” 





Unusual Honor for Marcella Craft 


The re-engagement of Marcella Craft by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, for its concerts January 26 and 27, 
in Chicago, to repeat the program which she sang with it 
last year, is of unusual significance. Her success with 
the orchestra in Cleveland led to her engagement for a 
regular pair of concerts in Chicago last season. Miss Craft 
sang the solo part in the fourth Mahler symphony as well 
as the closing scene from Richard Strauss’ “Salome.” Dur- 
ing the past two seasons the soprano has sung this difficult 
Strauss scene twenty times with the various orchestras in 
America. 
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Renée Chollet Sings in New York 





Renée Chollet, the French lyric soprano, is without 
doubt one of the most modest singers now in this coun- 
try. Mile. Chollet dislikes to talk about her work; in- 
stead she seems perfectly satisfied to fill her engagements 
in the artistic manner in which she accomplishes most 
things, and let others do the talking. It was therefore 
through an outside source that the writer discovered Mlle. 
Chollet had acted as the soprano soloist at the celebration 
of midnight mass on Christmas, at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. “Soul stirring” is the word which 
adequately describes the effect that her singing had upon 
the congregation. On Saturday afternoon, y arnfhesn 6, she 
was one of the artists engaged by the Lyceum Society of 
French Women for a celebration in honor of Jeanne d’Arc, 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. Her numbers 
upon the occasion were: “Adieu foréts” (Jeanne d’Arc) 
and Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit.” Geraldine Farrar was the 
guest of honor. 


Margaret Abbott Engaged for Paterson Festival 





The luscious quality of Margaret Abbott’s contralto 
voice and her unusual musical equipment is already winning 
recognition and her engagements recently filled have 
brought about quick returns in important bookings. 

The Paterson Festival Association has engaged Miss Ab- 
bott for April 26; the ‘New York Rubinstein Club for 
February 17, and she will sing at a New York private 
concert, January 21; Plaza Hotel concert, January 27, and 





MARGARET ABBOTT, 
Contralto. 


give a Chicago recital, February 10, with other bookings 
en route. 

Festival engagements are pending and an orchestral tour 
for next season is practically closed, all of which indicates 
the popularity this singer is rapidly attaining. 


Warren Proctor Scores Another Success 








In his appearance with the Minneapolis Philharmonic 
Club at the Auditorium, December 25, Warren Proctor, 
tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Association, scored an 
added success in his singing of the tenor role of “The 
Messiah.” This was his initial appearance in Minneapolis, 
and the press was unanimous in prais of his artistic work: 

A fine young tenor was introduced to a Minneapolis audience in 
the person of Warren Proctor; he has one of the best voices heard 
here for some time and sang with breadth and fine artistry, partic 
ularly in his second solo.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Association, 
is an oratorio singer of the highest type, and acquitted himself artis- 
tically both ag to vocal quality and reverent and intelligent inter- 
pretation.—Minneapolis Evening Tribune. 


Warren Proctor, gave fpuciey pleasing interpretations and pos- 
sesses a lovely voice.—-Minneapo 


is Journal, 
Harold Land in “The Messiah” 


Possessing a fresh voice, flexible and expressive, Harold 
Land had his full share of success in the performance of 
“The Messiah,” at St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York, December 24, before a very large 
audience. .Reed Miller, tenor, and a boy soprano shared 
in the solos, and the three artists added to the beauty and 
dignity of the program. Mr. Land is making a splendid 
reputation as a reliable and successful singer. 





Cecil Fanning’s Criticisms 





A singer would, indeed, be difficult to please if he 
were not satisfied with such criticisms as Cecil Fan- 
ning’s every appearance calls forth. Mr. Fanning and 
Mr. Turpin have just finished a tour in the Middle 
West where all of the papers said: “Finest recital in 
years,” “Finest recital since Schumann-Heink,” “Have 
him back again at twice his fee,” etc. Below are arti- 
cles from Cleveland papers which will give an idea of 
the impression Cecil Fanning made in Cleveland on 
December 22, The articles are written by Cleveland’s 


most eminent critics, Archie Bell, James H. Rogers and 
Wilson G. Smith: i 

A notable concert in the Friday manning series of musicales at 
Hotel Statler was given yesterday, when the recitalists were Olga 
Samaroff and Cecil Fanning. . . . 1 . 

Mr. Fanning, accompanied by H. B. Turpin, opened the recital 
and ranged through several schools and periods from Schubert and 
Schumann, old French chansons and old English, to Wilson G. 
Smith’s “Heart Sorrow” and Francesco de Leone’s “March Call,” 
which was written for him. 3 i 

Mr, Fanning is not merely a first rate singer with a good baritone 
voice; he is a great interpreter of song, probably as close an approach 
, - German Lieder singers of reputation as America has pro- 
duced. 

Personally, I like him best in the intensely stirring and dramatic 
songs, where he rises to big heights, perfectly creates the atmosphere 
in a phrase or two and paints a finished picture before he leaves it. 
It is as if the curtain had risen at the beginning of a dramatic 
episode with scenery, and as if it had fallen after the enactment of 
the drama. And to do this four or five times in twice as many 
minutes, with a change of locale and characters, and to do it im- 
pressively and convincingly, is splendid art, Hae 
. Mr. Fanning is also pleasing in a swinging ballad. His diction 
and enunciation and style are distinctive, even when so many singers 
are attempting to carve names for themselves in this difficult field. 
Ba ene Bell, in the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, December 23, 
1g10. ’ 


Mr, Fanning also reaped laurels in plenty. There can be no ques- 
tion but that we have in this popular vocalist one of the most fin- 
ished song interpreters to be heard on the concert stage at the 
present time, It may be considered a minor matter—though, in 
reality, it is not—but Mr. Fanning is one of the few singers who 
seem able to choose a suitable selection for the opening offering. 

Yesterday he began with Schubert's. “Der Wanderer,” and sang 
this wonderful lyric with a depth of feeling and perfection of tone 
and phrase that at once won his audience. 

ir. Fanning’s versatility is remarkable. He invests his purely 
lyric numbers with unfailing charm, and he displays an ability no 
less convincing in dramatic narrative, of which he gave indisputable 
proof in the rendition of Loewe’s “Erlkoenig.” 

There was a bit of clever acting in conjunction with the vivacious 
presentation of two old French airs. In general, this sort of thing 
does not enhance the effectiveness of concert songs. When done as 
well as Mr, Fanning does it, however, it lends an attractive touch 
of realism. 

Harry B. Turpin, at the piano, gave the soloist a support that was 
at once expert, sympathetic and wholly satisfying.—James H. Rogers, 
in The Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, December 23, 1916. 


FANNING-SAMAROFF RECITAL. 
By Witson G, Smita, 

Recitals may be classified under two distinct species . . . the 
usual or conventional, and the exceptional, The former usually repre- 
sents the general run of the artistic mind, the latter presents artists 
of individuality and personal consequence., 
wee Statler Friday morning recital belongs te the exceptional 
class. 

Ordinarily either the pianist or the vocalist in such joint recitals 
belongs to the “also ran” class, and the glory of achievement is 
monopolized by one of the participants to the tolerance of the 
party of the second part. 

In this connection let it be distinctly understood at the outset 
that the Fanning-Samaroff recital was notably of the exceptional 
species. 

Both artists gave evidence of real interpretative talent in a pro 
gram that made demands not only upon executive but a diversified 
versatility, 

FANNING AN INTERPRETER, 

Cecil Fanning not only possesses a voice in the highest state of 
artistic cultivation, but what counts for even more, an interpretative 
faculty that imparts to his splendid vocalization the mental qualities 
of that rare accomplishment an interpreter. 

Singing has been qualified as spoken song, and in its exposition 
the textual content is as important as the vocal equipment. 

_ It is for this reason that I place Fanning as one of the best 
interpreters of songs in the recital field. 

le sings with fine artistic finish, but he also presents to his 
auditors the import of the text he uses. 

Also he has the rare faculty of imparting to his songs an atmos- 
phere of realism that at once classifies them as he presents them. 

The classic songs of Schubert, etc., have an atmosphere of inter 
pretation distinctive from the old French and English songs, both 
of which were on his program. One has the poise of classicism and 
the other the simplicity of narration —The Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 23, 1916. 


Louise Barnolt, Contralto 


Louise Barnolt received her usual ovation in Willmar, 
Minn., where she sang in concert, December 5. Mme, 








LOUISE BARNOLT, 


Barnolt gave halt her program in costume as Carmen, a 
role decidedly suited to her personality. 

Quoting the Willmar Tribune, “l’rom the moment th 
artist stepped on the stage, the audience was with her. 
Mme. Barnolt sang her “Carmen” group with an ease and 
freedom indicating the accomplished artist. The modern 
songs were well chosen and added greatly to the engage- 
ment of the evening.” 
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BOSTON GIVES GREAT OVATION TO 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA AND LEADER 


Dr. Kunwald and His Men Acclaimed on First Hearing—Lillia Snelling, Irma 
Seydel and Albert Spalding Soloists at Three Boston Symphony Concerts— 
Flonzaleys Play New Music—Evelyn Starr Scores in Second Recital— 
People’s Choral Union, Choral Music Society and MacDowell Club 
Give Fine Performances—Katharine Dayton Makes Debut— 

Other Concerts by Prominent Local Artists 





Chicagoan, considered by many America’s ranking vio- 
linist, has long been a favorite here, having appeared 
repeatedly i in concerts and recitals, but no previous suc- 
cess has been so great as the triumph of his debut with 
the orchestra. Not inappropriately, his selection. for 
these concerts was Beethoven’s well known concerto 
for violin—music which is at once elegant, melodious, 
beautiful. No better medium could have been chosen 
for a display of the finer qualities of his work. Its 
undulating and songful measures gave full expression 
to the sensitiveness of his tone, the discrimination of 
his style. In matters of technic, he was, as always, a | 
master—facile, accurate, brilliant in cadenzas. His tone, 
now suave, now bright, now caressing, yet always fine 
and clear, was never at variance with the voices of the 
orchestra, but always harmonious, well proportioned and 
vital. Few performances have been more enjoyed than 
those of Mr. Spalding, and few artists have received 
sincerer ovations than those accorded him by the great 
audiences that filled Symphony Hall at these two con- 
certs, 





first performance in this city of the celebrated 
ati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kun 
ok place on the evening of January 11 at 
Hall, occasioned one of the most brilliant 


ever accorded a visiting band and its leader. 


the superlatives applied to that concert were doubly 
appropriate in this instance. In fact, Boston has been 
favored with few more memorable performances than 
that provided by Dr. Kunwald and his Cincinnatians. 


Lillia Snelling Scores With Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Cincu 
d, which t 
ympnhony 


Flonzaley Quartet Performs New Works 


ations 
















































































Dr. Kunwald himself was greeted warmly when he first Two new works, a quartet in B major by Ernest Bloch 
ame to the front, while incréased applause marked the In three exceptional concerts during the past week— and a suite for two violins by Emanuel Moor, both per- 
lose of the opening number, the prelude to Wagner's January 9, Mechanics Hall, Worcester; January 11, formed from 4g rmenlay lent yg pen te the = 
Die Me istersinger rhe real enthusiasm of the even- Sanders Theatre, Cambridge; January 12 and 13, Sym- concert pag: biamrye overeat. bo rh place velti the 
ing, however, came later, following the splendid per- phony Hall, Boston—the Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening of January 8 in Jordan Ha ese novelties, 
formances of Beethoven's “Pastorale” symphony and  [)r, Karl Muck, conductor, presented three soloists of rn a by se geckd ae ene os Bae major, 
Richard Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica,” which com-  yyysyal ability and distinction, respectively Lillia composed a program which attracted an audience even 
leted the program. After each of these great works Snelling, contralto, and Irma Seydel and Albert Spald- larger and more representative than generally present at 
he distinguished leader was repeatedly recalled, the  jng, violinists. i age 1 Be: famous ig bing was as 
plaudits continuing unabated until the entire orchestra Miss Snelling, who made her debut in Worcester, ‘t Should be, ve mgt oy polymere Bloch — ‘d ao ke 
as brought to its feet in gracious response. Not only sang selections from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” ‘*"8¢ +1 yegieed bl idition wo h ar on f ch oo 
vas the audience notable for its enthusiasm, but also in itse The 2 Ag tery 04 q e gy sey °o A, “ee yer 
for its vast size and representative character, tributes music, e suite by oor, while not so important, was 
like to the woe mee io Middle W isieta oranuiention brilliantly played by Messrs. Betti and Pochon, to whom 
ind the excellence of its program. As to the program it is dedicated. The program was identical with that 
nd its performance, it was identical with that pre performed by the Flonzaleys at their concert on December 
sented by the orchestra at its concert on January 9 in zg in Aeolian Hall, New York, which was reviewed fully } 
Carnegie Hall, New York, which was reviewed at length in the issue of the = Cov a January 4. Both | 
in the preceding issue of the Musica Courter, All of concerts have been styled memorable. 
Evelyn Starr Pleases in Second Recital 
| Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, who last 
. ° year made her debut here, substantiated her earlier success 
An Air of Hauntin Beaut on the afternoon of January 11 in Jordan Hall, the occa- 
y sion of her second Boston recital. The audience then was 
= = —— — larger than formerly, as many remembered the excellent 
qualities of her first perform: unces, Likewise the enthu- 
p RI V ER siasm was more marked, as it was more deserved, for even 
in so short a period Miss Starr has made strides along the 
A ‘ N M lod route of artistic attainment. Her program showed .taste 
merican egro e y and good judgment in its selection and arrangement. It 
Published in the following arrangements : 
r'ranscribed for piano by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Op. 59, No. 10......... $.60 E 
l'ranscribed for violin by Maud Powell .60 RRP Rist? 
Arranged as a song by William Arms Bence sits tes Cehcs Soins | 
Fisher sce cece eee eeeeeeevees 60 Opera Company. Five consecutive years of | 
" ‘ : ‘ ‘ . brilliant success in Italy, Austria, Switzer- | 
High in G Medium in Ff land and Great Britain: 
Medium low in EF Low in D NOW BOOKING 
Direction: James V.Donnaruma, 141 Richmond S°., 
pung by Boston. Spizzi & Campanari, Inc., Associate Man- 
Yad . agers, 1482 Broadway, New York. 
Julia Culp — 
Alma Gluck SOLO 
Merle ~ock & 
ea E CLARINETIST 
éalice sv ieisen 2 CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Constance Purdy Address: 87 Gainesboro St., Boston 
Blanche Hamilton lox 
Alice Mertens - CARA SAPIN 
. . r . 4 ahah dé we ahah ‘. 
William Wade Hinshaw Contvaien, cclklie “att alan Meehens Githedies. CONTRALTO CONCERTS :: ORATORIOS 1: RECITALS 
William Sickels $38 Newbury Street, 
1AM SICKeIS ‘ ~. Address: whbury Street, Boston 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” Prepossessing in 
Louis Shenk appearance, gracious in manner and gifted with a voice LILLIA 
— - ———_—-———- = —— of remarkable beauty, Miss Snelling’s success was in- WW 7 NEI A ING 
stant and lasting. The emotional ardor of the French- 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, man, the dramatic intensity of the Russian, were equally CONTRALTO Four Years with 1 Metropolitan Opera Co. 
150 Tremont St., Boston sentient to her spacious art, with its depth of under- 131 NEWBURY STREET. - ° BOSTON 
Chas. H, Ditson & Co, canting snd power of presentation, Ske sing to the 
8-10-12 F. 34th St. New York eart of her ience, which resp d fr e heart. T FRANK SOPRANO 
Irma Seydel Repeats Former Successes in Cambridge 5 
: " L . 
At the age of sixteen, Irma Seydel made her debut 1451 Broadway, ft ~ yop Roo S10 400 hee a St., Boston 


in Cambridge as a soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and since that not far-distant time, she has 
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appeared under similar auspices on two distinct occa- 
sions, including the concert of January 11. The young 
violinist has been successful beyond the reckoning of 
her years, until her art is now recognized throughout 
the country. Nowhere, however, could she receive a 
more sincere appreciation than in Cambridge, whose 
people have come to know her, and knowing to love 
her. In this instance they gave her a genuine ovation 
both preceding and following her superb rendition of 
Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto, which she performed 
there for the first time. 

The Boston Evening Transcript, which sent a repre- 
sentative to Cambridge for the concert, spoke of Miss 
Seydel’s success in the following glowing terms: 

Miss Seydel’s playing was a pleasure always—she must certainly 


rank high among the violinists of her sex. Her technical and tonal 
speech is accomplished and well rounded. She is confident o 


incisive of rhythmic attack, she is fluent in knotty poamgre se 
delicate of tone quality, py = a pitch sey close to infallible. She 
is never ponderous or bored, she falls gracefully into the 
melodic, rhythmic and _ violinistic ‘enthusiasm of the Frenchman, 


Albert Spalding Makes Notable Debut With Symphony 


The eleventh pair of concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of last week, was notable especially for the in- 
troduction of Albert Spalding, to that ancient and hon- 
ored organization’s gallery of celebrities. The young 
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was as follows: “La Folia,” Corelli; concerto, D major, 
Mozart; air, Goldmark; “Serenata Napolitana,” Sgambati; 
avotte, Marchand-Press; “Les Petits Moulins,” Couperin- 

ress; melodie, Stojowski; “Le Petit Berger,” Debussy; 
“Habanera,” Sarasate. 

Miss Starr’s reading of the concerto was notable for 
brilliance and depths of expression, while her interpreta- 
tions of several of the shorter pieces, especially those of 
Sgambati, Stojowski and Debussy, were stamped with high 
authority. She has almost a masculine vigor of execution, 
combining sensitive finger technic with firm, incisive bow- 
ing. Her tone also is remarkable both for volume and 
eloquence, suggesting at times the rich fullness of the 
viola. Unquestionably, Miss Starr has won her audience 
here, and her return will provide its own welcome. 


People’s Choral Union Performs Haydn’s “Creation” 


The People’s Choral Union, Frederick W. Wodell, con- 
ductor, assisted by an orchestra of forty symphony players, 
gave a splendid performance of Haydn’s “Creation” on 
the evening of January 7 in Symphony Hall, there being 
present a notably large and enthusiatic audience. The 
soloists were Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; J. Gar- 
field Stone, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass. This was the 
thirteenth annual midseason concert to be given by the 
union, and in some respects it was better than any one of 
the round dozen which preceded it. Especially was this 
true of the work of the chorus, more than three hundred 
strong, which sang with vigor, smoothness and commend- 
able enthusiasm. Of the soloists, Mr. Flint is entitled to 
first honors. Possessing a full, agreeable voice of the ex- 
tended range required, the ‘musical intelligence and tradi- 
tional. understanding of complete authority, and a clear- 
ness of diction almost unsurpassed, he was strikingly suc- 
cessful in his impersonations of Raphael and Adam. Es- 
pecially distinctive were his renderings of “Rolling in 
Foaming Billows” “and “Now Heaven in Fullest Glory 
Shone.” Mrs. Williams, whose voice is one of natural 
beauty, likewise pleased in the lines of Gabriel, which she 
sang with intelligence and skill. Mr. Stone for his part 
has learned to make the most of a somewhat inferior 
organ. His singing was traditional; well schooled, without 
genuine authority. 


Choral Music Society Gives Interesting Program 


The Choral Music Society, Stephen Townsend, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the season on the evening 
of January 10 in Jordan Hall. The following symphony 
players assisted: Messrs. Theodorowicz and Fiumara, 
violinists; Mr. Werner, viola; Mr, Nagle, cellist, and Mr. 
Holy, harpist. Samuel Endicott was the pianist. The 
program was divided into two parts, sacred and secular, 
and included many novelties, some of unusual merit. It 
was as follows: “Christmas Bells,” Osgood; “Our 
Father,” Gretchaninoff; “Merry Yuletide’ and “Russian 
Carol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “The Heavenly Noel,” Lang; 
six ancient Christmas carols, Ladmirault; “The Merry 
Wedding,” Grainger; three Cavalier songs, Stanford; “The 
Consolation of Music,” Lewis. Of especial interest were 





the works by Miss og and Messrs. Grainger and Lewis, 
which were performed for the first time here. Mr. Town- 

send is to be congratulated upon the excellence of this con- 

cert, which was pleasing in most of its essentials. He has 

some fine material in his choirs, and the success of the 

enemble showed careful and intelligent coaching. An un- 

— large audience was present, and their applause was 
earty. 


Martha Atwood Baker, Soloist With MacDowell Club 


The MacDowell Club, Georges Longy, conductor, gave a 
very interesting and enjoyable concert on the afternoon 
of January 10 in Jordan Hall. Soloists were Martha At- 
wood Baker, soprano, and Hans Ebell, pianist. The pro- 
gram was well chosen. The ensemble numbers included 
Handel’s concert for string orchestra, two solo violins 
and cello; Lalo’s “Aubade” for string orchestra and solo 
flute, claginet, oboe, horn and bassoon; and Striegler’s 
“Kammer Sinfonie” for string quintet, flute, oboe, horn, 
clarinet and bassoon. Mr. Ebell played the andante from 
Glazounoff’s first sonata and Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G 
minor. Mrs. Baker sang Clough- Leighter’s lyric suite, 
“The Day of Beauty,” accompanied by string quartet and 
piano. Several symphony players assisted. 

Mr. Longy has done wonders with the MacDowell Club. 
Their ensemble is excellent, marked by precision, a warm 
tone and sound technical grasp. Under his able leadership 
they made a créditable showing at all times. 

Mrs. Baker's numbers were a feature of the concert. 
The songs, “Radiant Morn,” “Silent Noon” and “Starry 
Night,” are’ remarkably beautiful both in lyrics and settings. 
The first a rhapsody, the second a pastoral and the third 
a serenade, they presented the singer in three widely 
separated moods, all well interpreted. Her voice is a high 
soprano of warm contour and velvet texture, and she sings 
as one to the manner born, so natural are her outpourings. 
Mr. Ebell, for his part, is a skillful and polished performer, 
and his work likewise gave much pleasure. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, and both soloists were given 
many recalls. 


Katharine Dayton Gives Novel Entertainment 


Katharine Dayton, diseuse, gave a novel and interesting 
entertainment on the afternoon of January 9 at Steinert 
Hall, in which she was ably assisted by Ruth Dayton, 
pianist. Her program consisted chiefly of a wide variety 
of folksongs, with an intersprinkling of modern pieces of 
an amusing or dramatic character. There was a good 
sized audience present, and the entertainment was such as 
to hold them in subdued laughter during its greater part. 
Miss Dayton apparently has a keen sense. of humor, for 
her comedy was superlative. She also has a gift for in- 
terpretation which makes her performances of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Gebhard and Malkin Give Brilliant Joint Concert 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Joseph Malkin, cellist, 
two of New England’s foremost artists, gave a brilliant 














joint concert on the evening of January ro in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, before an audience that was at once large and en- 
thusiastic. Mr. Gebhard, who was in “a: best vein, played 
selections from Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Verdi, Liszt, Mac- 
Dowell, Grainger, Schulz- Evler and his own spirited 
gavotte. Mr. Malkin, at all times a master of his mstru- 
ment, performed Locatelli’s sonata for cello and shorter 
pieces by Chopin, Francoeur-Kreisler, Popper and a 
romance and transcription of his own. Both artists were 
recalled repeatediy and had to add many extra numbers 
to their original lists. 


Lillia Snelling and Lambert Murphy at Weymouth 


Lillia Snelling, contralto, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
both artists of sterling ability, whose work is well known 
and much admired throughout New England, were 
soloists at the ninth concert of the Weymouth Choral So 
ciety, James Calderwood, conductor, on the evening of 
January 7, at Foggs Opera House, Weymouth. A miscel 
laneous program was rendered, the Tempo Ore he stral Club 
assisting. Miss Snelling sang arias from “Samson et 
Delila” and “Jeanne d’ Arc” by way of solos and concerted 
with Mr. Murphy in “Ai Nostri Monti” from “Il Trova- 
tore.” Her voice is a full, rounded contralto, of remark- 
able beauty and scope. Mr. Murphy, in addition to the 
duet, rendered selections from “Aida,” “The Messiah” and 
“Stabat Mater.” He has an unusual tenor voice, vigorous 
yet sweet toned. Both soloists were warmly applauded 


The Music Lovers’ Club 


G. Robert Lunger and Joseph Ecker, baritones; Barbara 
Werner, violinist; Herbert Wellington ‘Carrick pianist, and 
the Whittemore Trio participated in an excellent concert 
given by the Music Lovers’ Club on January 1 at Steinert 
Hall. Mabel Daniels, the composer, was guest of honor, 
and accompanied Mr. Lunger, who sang several of her 
songs. V. H. SrrickLanp. 


The von Ende School of Music Recital 


Frequent recitals by members of the faculty of The von 
Ende School of Music, New York, attract attention and 
large audiences, such being the case when, on January 12 
listeners heard a violin recital by Lucille Collette. She 
played Mozart’s E flat concerto, Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
concerto, and short pieces by Schwab, Pente and Schubert, 
Maurice Eisner at the piano. Following her second group 
she was obliged to play two more pieces, and after the last 
number she also played an encore 


A Vacation lor F. W. Haensel 


Fitzhugh W. Hansel, of the. firm of Haensel and Jones, 
New York, accompanied by Mrs. Haensel, sail on Thurs 
day, January 18, by the stearfship Moro Castle, for Havana 
Cuba. They will remain on the island for two or three 
weeks for a brief vacation, and then return to New York 
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Sarah Sokolsky Freid, Pianist and Organist 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid has won for herself an enviable 
reputation in the musical world by her pi. .o and organ 
recitals both abroad and in this country. Hy~ exceptional 
abilities have won recognition from far.ow musicians, 
critics and the general public, and her reappearance Feb- 
ruary 5, 1916, in this country after an absence of eight 
years, which period she spent abroad studying and concert- 
izing, met with great success. A unique feature of her 
work is her equal mastery of two instruments, piano and 


SARAH SOKOLSKY FREID, 
Panist and organist, 


organ. At the urgent request of her many friends, she will 
give another recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
February 12, 1917. 

Following are a few extracts from some letters received 
by Sarah Sokolsky Freid: 

A remarkable talent.—Ratfael Joseffy. 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid possesses an absolutely sure technic and 
I consider her a brilliant virtuoso.— Vincent d’Indy 


She is remarkably talented and can be rated an artist of high 
attainments. Maurice Moszkowski 


She has extraordinary musical g-fts and is an excellent organist 
Prof. Corbach, director of the Conservatory in Sondershausen. 


From the press she has received this acclaim: 

rhe feature of the concert was the playing of the American organ 
virtuoso, Sarah Sokolsky Freid. She displayed brilliant virtuos.ty, 
wonderful clarity of execution, strong rhythmical sense, and handled 
our mighty organ in superb fashion.—Frankenhausen Courier. 


The pianist, Sarah Sokolsky Freid, is an artist of the very first 
rank, Her technic is brilliant and in addition she shows interpreta- 
tive abilities of the highest order. Her playing is subtle, soulful and 
temperamental and it is a great treat to listen to her.—Wérishofener 
Courier, 


The piano recital of Sarah Sokolsky Freid was a great success. 
She displayed a faultless technic and very remarkable interpretative 
abilities. —Munich, Kritische Rundschau. 


Her rendition of the organ concerto by Handel was a masterly 
performance.—-Nordhausener Tageb!att. 

Sarah Sokolsky Freid played the fantasie and fugue on Bach by 
Max Reger for organ. She mastered the extraordinary difficulties 
of this great work in an astounding manner, and took one’s breath 
away by her brilliant pedaling.—Sondershausen, Der Deutscher, 

Her efforts on both instruments were highly interesting and illus 
trated the skill and technic of a trained and intelligent musician. 
She is no stranger to the music public of this city, having taken 
part in concert activities several years ago.—New York American. 


Her organ numbers were played with beauitful tonal coloring as 
well as with musicianly insight. She displayed intelligence and. taste 
in r@gistration, thereby imparting variety and color to the works pre- 
sented. Her rendition of Beethoven's sonata, op. 57, for piano, was 
one of authority, as were her other piano numbers. She possesses 
much reliable technic and an interpretative ability of a high order. 
The audience was large and appreciative, and recalled the young 
artist many times after each number. . . . 

She has talent and temperament, a tone that an older player might 
be proud of, and played all the pieces with brilliancy one confidence. 
—Mosicat Courteés. 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid does not only master technical difficulties 
but infuses into the cold keys of the piano a soul all her own, and 
causes the instrument to sing like a bird, to roar like the ocean, and 
to murmur and caress like the zephyrs of morn.—New York World. 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid does not only interpret the thoughts of the 
composers, but imparts her own spirit into the compositions.—The 
Day, St. Petersburg 


With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Mischa Leon sang on December 14 with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, at St. 
Paul, Minn., and on the following day in Minneapolis 
with the same organization. “That he sang so well with- 
out rehearsal is a tribute,” declared the St. Paul Daily 
News. What the other newspapers thought of his work 
may be seen from the appended criticisms. 

Mischa Leon. -has often been heard here in concert and opera 
but never to such full advantage as last night. The artist was in 
excellent voice, which showed up its sympathetic timbre and the 
rare equalization of its registers. He sang the “Dio Mi Potevi” 
aria from Verdi’s “Otello” and the flower song from Bizet’s “‘Car- 
men” with admirable sense of style for each of these as well as 
for his encores. . . His diction in each of the original texts used was 
a marvel of clearness and distinction, Enthuslastically received, 


he gave a double encore after his second aria, something rare in 
the annals of the Friday subscription coneerts.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Mischa Leon, tenor. -has a fine, natural voice that he uses with 
considerable dramatic fervor, and is particularly effective in securing 
stirring climaxes. Mr. Leon’s number was the aria from “Car- 
men,” which proved an excellent medium for his vocal and inter- 
pretative gifts.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


It was fortunate that he happened to be in the city, and that 
the orchestral library included numbers which showed his fine voice 
and supple art of advantage. . . . His second number was the 
familiar Flower Song from “Carmen,” which he did magnificently, 
and his second encore was the Donna Mobile aria from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto.”—-Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


A tenor ts always wonderful, and Mischa Leon of Minneapolis 
will not soon be forgotten. . . the soloist of the evening, Mischa 
Leon, proved a delightful surprise. Mr. Leon has a highly 
trained tenor voice of an unsusally agreeable quality. He sang the 
“Lament” from Verdi's “Othello,” with admirable feeling and dra- 
matic intelligence, and the “Flower Song’ from “Carmen” with 
just the oy restrained passion. ‘To the sincere enthusiasm of the 
aud e ded with selections by Wagner and Verdi.— 





© resp 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Micha Leon, ag tenor. -proved exceedingly and deser- 
vedly popular, e has a voice of power and sweetness, with the 
tones noticeably well placed. He also shows the effect of good 
grounding in musicianship and good operatic experience. . .The 
singer's diction in each of the three languages was excellent,— 





Frederick Gunster on “Movie” Music 


lrederick Gunster, the young American tenor who has 
chosen the field of concert, oratorio and festival, says that 
music for moving pictures is a wide and as yet untouched 
field. In place of the “patchy” numbers now strung to- 
gether with poor improvisations, the subject should be ap- 
proached by serious musicians and much more serious 
scenario writers. The difficulty would be in providing spe- 
cial instruments, Mr. Gunster thinks. Just what instru- 
ment Mr. Gunster would use for a plumber falling down- 
stairs into the river with an electrolier and a grand piano 
is not stated. 


Bechtel Alcock a Distinct Success in London 


“Bechtel Alcock is ideally equipped for oratorio singing. 
In the tenor role he had the always difficult part of break- 
ing the ice, otherwise opening the program. It was a trib- 
ute to his ability that he immediately caught the appre- 
ciative interest of the large audience, and found favor, 
which was demonstrated in no uncertain manner on each 
subsequent appearance.” In this manner did the London 


BECHTEL ALCOCK. 


Advertiser comment upon the first appearance in London, 
Ontario, of Bechtel Alcock, tenor. This was as soloist 
with the Musical Art Society of that city, the work per- 
formed being Handel’s “The Messiah.” The Advertiser 
also states that “his voice of good range is of unusually 
pleasing quality, resonant, flexible, and gave evidence of 
finest training. His singing was characterized by unusual 
sympathy and nicest appreciation of artistic values.” This 
opinion was held also by the Free Press of that city, which 
remarked that Mr. Alcock “from his first solo showed 
himself a finished artist.” 





Margaret Harrison a Busy Young Singer 


Besides being soprano soloist at the “Old First” Presby- 
terian Church, New York, Margaret Harrison is rapidly 
winning recognition in the concert field, especially in her 
work for various musical clubs. On January 15, Miss Har- 
rison acted as soloist with the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood. 

She has been doing considerable singing in Brooklyn. 
When she sang there recently, the press said the following: 
“Miss Harrison was very happy in “Nymphs and Fauns” 
by Bemberg. The light, lilting quality of her voice was 
evident in the cadenzas and there was a flute-like brilliance 
in her high notes.”—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

“The soprano soloist was Margaret Harrison who showed 
wide emotional range. She began with ‘A Memory’ and 
carried out the idea of reminiscence, her eyes and face 
rendering sympathetic assistance to an attractive voice.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Standard Union. 

Miss Harrison, in an unusually sympathetic voice, gave 
to applause, Goring Thomas’ “Memory” and Bemberg’s 
“Nymphs and Fauns.” 
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JUBILEE FESTIVAL WEEK 


Plans of the Philharmonic Society Celebration, Carnegie 
Hall, January 17-21 





The Jubilee Festival of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York began on Wednesday evening, January 17, at 
Carnegie Hall, with a private concert for members of the 
society. The ‘festival opened with the fifth symphony of 
Beethoven which was the introductory number of the first 
Philharmonic program, seventy-five years ago. After the 
symphony, the president of the society, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, delivered an address on “The Philharmonic 
Society.” The other concerts of the Jubilee, all of which 
are open to the public, are scheduled for this Thursday 
evening (the 18th), Friday afternoon (the roth), Satur- 
day evening (the 20th), and Sunday afternoon (the aist), 
representing the four subscription series of the society. 
Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, is the director 
of all of the festival performances. 

One of the events of the festival will be the first ap- 
pearance in New York of the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pa., brought here in its entire strength of 300 singers 
through the courtesy of Charles L. Schwab, who main- 
tains it in Bethlehem. The members of the choir give a 
Bach Festival ‘in their city every year, which celebration 
has become so much an institution, that Bach devotees 
from all over the country make a yearly pilgrimage to 
Bethlehem to attend them. At the concert on Saturday 
evening the Bach choir, under its own conductor, Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, will sing four chorales; “For the Christmas 
Festival,” “For the Feast of the Annunciation,” “For the 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity,” “For the Twenty-seventh 
Sunday after Trinity,” and from the Bach mass in B 
minor: “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” “Et incarnatus,” “Cru- 
cifixus,” “Et resurrexit.” 

The Thursday evening program, arranged to do honor 
to Joseph Pulitzer, the great benefactor of the Philhar- 
monic Society, is to be devoted entirely to his favorite 
composers, Beethoven, Wagner, and Liszt, and will include 
the most important work of Liszt, his “Faust” symphony. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, the famous 
male chorus, will assist in the symphony. The tenor solo 
has been tntrusted to Theo Karle. As a feature of the 
same program, the Mendelssohn Glee Club will sing Bee- 
thoven’s chorus, “Nature’s Praise of God,” under the di- 
rection of its own conductor, Louis Koemmenich. The 
other numbers of this program are Beethoven’s overture, 
“Leonore,” No. 3, and Wagner’s Centennial march, which 
was written by Wagner for the Centennial Exposition, 
held in Philadelphia, 1876. 

The Friday afternoon program features American and 
French composers, Edward MacDowell and Henry Had- 
ley representing the Americans. The former’s “Indian” 
suite opens the concert and Mr. Hadley contributes a sym- 
phony “Fantasia” which will be heard then for the first 
time at a Philharmonic concert. Saint-Saéns and Dukas 
have been selected to represent the French composers, with 
the former’s symphony in A minor and the latter’s scherzo, 

“A Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

On Sunday afternoon, at the final concert of the festival, 
Conductor Stransky offers an American, French, Slavic 
program, the outstanding number of which is the “New 
World” symphony of Dvorak. The symphony was writ- 
ten in America, received its first production by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and was dedicated by Dvorak to the 
Philharmonic Society. Tschaikowsky’s “Theme and Va- 
riations,” and two nocturnes of Debussy will be played. 
The final number of the program is the American 
tasy” of Victor Herbert, who conducted several of the 

Philharmonic Society’s concerts during the three years 
when its concerts were under the direction of guest con- 
ductors. 


Tollefsen Trio Triumphant Tour 


pas o 

The Tollefsen Trio, consisting of Augusta Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, piano; Carl H. Tollefsen, violin; and Willem 
Durieux, cello, have returned to the metropolis, following 
a tour which took them to the distant West and the 
South, winning for them largely increased reputation. They 
visited fourteen States during this trip, and lively inquiry 
has ensued because of their triumph. 

The trio, with Mr. Lifschey, viola player, took part in 
the Arthur Foote pregram at the Musicians’ Club, New 
York, December 27. Solos by Mr. Tollefsen, and the 
beautiful playing of this quartet aroused universal appre- 
ciation. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, one of the best solo pianists 


“Fan- - 


in America, will be heard in her own recital at Aeolian 
Hall, February 10. 





Alexander Bloch in Demand 


Alexander “Bloch, violinist, was the soloist on Sunday, 
January 7, for the Educational Alliance, New York. 

On the evening of January 7, Mr. Bloch appeared for the 
People’s Institute at Cooper Union, New York, playing 
Mendelssohn’s concerto and the chaconne Vitali. On Mon- 
day evening, January 8, Mr. Bloch gave a violin recital in 
Hackettstown, N. Y., his program containing the sonata, 
No. 8, Beethoven ; chaconne, Vitali; concerto, Mendelssohn ; 
arioso, Paul Juon; waltz in E minor, Chopin-Bloch, and 
mazurka, Hubay. 


Jonas Club Meeting 





The latest meeting of the Alberto Jonas Club took place 
last Saturday, January 6, at the studio of Alberto Jonas. 
Some fifty members of the club and many guests were 
present. Mr. Sinsheimer and Mr. Durieux played with 
Mr, Jonas the trio, op. 97, by Beethoven. The perform- 
ance showed wonderful finish and musicianship. Alice 
Brown MacNutt sang songs of Schumann, Brahms, Har- 
riet Ware and La Forge, displaying a beautiful voice and 
fine vocal technic. Also there were violin and cello num- 
bers. 


Sue Harvard With Bauer and the Trio de Lutece 








Sue Harvard, the popular soprano of Pittsburgh, whose 
lovely voice and charming personality have won for her 
the praise of press and public wherever she has appeared, 
is booked to give a joint recital with the Trio de Lutece 
in Washington, Pa., on February 19. A month later, 
March 19, Miss Harvard will be heard in joint recital with 
Harold Bauer at Beaver, Pa. 






About Frances Nash 





Frances Nash opens her second extensive tour of this 
season February 1. This trip will include a return engage- 
ment in Chicago and cover Northern and Easiern ter 
ritory. Besides many first appearances: Miss Nash will 
return to Detroit, where she achieved so conspicuous a 
success last winter. During the last of the month she will 
make several appearances with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra and a second appearance in New York City. 

Reports are now in from the mid-Western tour closed 
by the holiday season. Those of the Chicago recital have 
appeared in the Musica. Courter and were particularly 
enthusiastic. 

In St. Louis (Mise Nash’s first appearance there) praise 
was unrestricted. The Republic emphasized her “remark- 
able magnetism and great talent” and said that the audi- 
ence gave her an ovation.” In Cedar Rapids the press en- 
thusiastically urged that this recital may be but “the first 
of several.” In Toledo the Blade congratulated her local 
management and compared her work “to that of the la- 
mented Joseffy.” 

Some very interesting testimonial letters also have been 
received by Miss Nash’s personal representative. A letter 
from Toledo says: “The audience was our very best and 
we all fell in love with Miss Nash’s art. Today Toledo is 
a different city. Miss Hopper, I am in your debt so 
heavily, that I do not know how I tan square myself.” 
Another letter from Chillicothe, Ohio, written by Wilby G 
Hyde, says: “Miss Nash is a genius. When she finished 
her first number the audience was charmed, but when she 
finished her first group she had led them captive to her 
feet. This is the tenth season our committee has pro- 
moted a series of concerts, presenting artists of outstand- 
ing merit, but none have so completely captivated the au 
dience as did Miss Nash last night.” 

This is Frances Nash’s second American season. The 
tours of this brilliant young pianist are under the exclu 
sive personal direction of Evelyn Hopper 
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ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


THEN AND NOW 





Herewith are shown a pair of interesting photographs, 
taken twenty-eight years apart. The first exhibits Alex- 
ander Lambert, the pianist and pedagogue, with the child 
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1915. 
HOFMANN 


prodigy, Josef Hofmann, and the second reveals the very 
little changed and ever young Mr. Lambert and the ma 
ture Hofmann, grown to manhood, and into possession of 
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a shock of gray hair. Mr. Lambert new does very little 

teaching but is, as always, deeply interested in music and 

especially in the*piano and all its phases and exponents 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY PLAYS 
THOMAS MEMORIAL PROGRAM 


Florence Macbeth Delights in Recital—Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger” to Be 
Produced—Notes of Chicago Schools, Conservatories and Individual Artists 


Chicago, Iil., January 1§, 1917. 


In memory of Theodore Thomas, who died January 4, 
1908, a program made up of compositions by Schubert, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, orchestrated by Thomas, was present- 
d to erent audience. Also on the program were the 
overture to “Don Giovanni,” and Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony in E major, which Thomas introduced to the Amer- 
ican public, The orchestra under the leadership of Freder- 
ick Stock, played the well arranged program fervidly and 
with reverence. Stock, who has been at the head of the 
Chicago Orchestra since 1905, is a worthy successor to 
homas. In fact, Stock has made great strides with his 
orchestra in the last few years. With some changes in 
the personnel, it has been rejuvenated under the able leader- 


hip of this still young conductor 


Isaac van Grove Pleases in Recital 


a rev 


One of Chicago's best known pianists and accompanists, 
saac van Grove, was heard by a most enthusiastic gather- 
ing at the Playhouse Sunday afternoon, January 7, in re- 
cital. He offered an interesting and well arranged pro- 
wram of which the outstanding feature was probably the 
of Granados which closed the program 
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These numbers, practically new here, proved interesting 
novelties and Mr. van Grove left nothing to be desired in 
their presentation. In these as well as the Debussy group 
the recitalist proved that he is an artist possessed of ex- 
cellent interpretative ability and intelligence. Besides the 
numbers mentioned above, there were on his program the 
Haydn E flat sonata, a ballade by Chopin and one by 
Adolf Brune, a well known Chicago composer. These 
were not heard. Mr. van Grove is but too seldom heard 
here as soloist. Judging from his success on this occasion 
his recital appearances here will be more frequent. His 
admirers and followers in this community are numerous. 


Sidney Arno Dietch in Demand 


Arno Dietch is an accompanist whose services 
are in constant demand. He has accompanied some of the 
best known recitalists touring the country. Last week 
Mr. Dietch played for Christine Miller at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and Janesville, Wis., where the distinguished con- 
tralto appeared in recital. Again this week on January 10, 
he was called upon to assist Miss Miller in her joint recital 
with Mrs. H. H. A Beach, at Peoria, III. 


Bush Conservatory Artist-Recital 


The joint recital by Julie Rive-King, pianist, and 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, Tuesday evening at the Bush 
Temple Theatre constituted the fifth in the Bush Conserva- 
tory artist-recital series. The program was announced to 
be given by Mme. Rive-King and Justine Wegener, 
whose indisposition necessitated the substitution, In num- 
hers by Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Kaun, LaForge, Wolf 
and d’Albert, Mme. Wegener disclosed admirable pianistic 
qualities and won a new success for herself. Mr, Clark 
shared with the pianist in the success of the evening. The 
Bush Conservatory is to be heartily thanked for presenting 
two such excellent artists. A capacity audience was on 
hand and applauded each performer profusely. The sixth 
artist recital is announced for Tuesday, January 23, when 
Grace Stewart Potter, pianist, Rowland E. Leach, violinist 
and Antonio Sala, cellist, will furnish the program. 


Florence Macbeth Delights 


Sidney 


A large audience heard the delightful program which 
Florence Macbeth presented at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
Wednesday morning—the sixteenth of Carl Kinsey’s artist 
series, One of the soprano contingent of the Chicago 
Opera Association, Miss Macbeth, is not unknown here 
and the program which she offered on this occasion was 
admirably interpreted and heartily applauded by the lis- 
teners, As a recitalist, Miss Macbeth is most convincing. 
Her attractive coloratura voice is used with such intelli- 
gence and art that her singing is a source of real pleasure 
and delight. She did charming work in the French group 
which opened the program. Especially brilliant was her 
singing of the aria from Delibes’ “Jean de Nivelle.” No 
less excellent were her executions of two English groups 
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and the German songs which constituted the balance of her 
program. 
Concerning the Lhevinnes 


In the midst of their tremendously long recital tour, 
Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne spent Christmas week in 
Chicago, They were called upon for two engagements in 
their rest(?) week. ee following appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune upon the subject of Mr. ilovtanis arpeggios : 

“Mr. Lhevinne displayed his wonderful technic and exec- 
utive skill. His fingers were everywhere at home on the 
piano keys, and his contrasts and shading of musical tones 
was wonderful. With his fingers running up and down 
the keyboard in heavy arpeggio work, he would end his 
cadenzas with a beautiful, mellow, basic tone or chord 
that completed the musical ‘motive and idea.” 

A beautiful new concert grand piano is being made espe- 
cially for Mr. Lhevinne. The Redpath management is 
planning to send his special grand right along on tour 
with the young pianist. 


Sturkow-Ryder at Harvard 


Word comes of the success of Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, 
who furnished the musical program at the celebration of 
the Harvard Musical Association’s eightieth anniversary, 
Friday, January 5. Reports state that the pianist was most 
cordially received and compelled to add three encores. 


Marguerite Buckler at Art and Travel Club 


One of the most artistic and pleasing programs yet 
given at the Tuesday Art and Travel Club was that offered 
Tuesday at the Hotel Sherman by Marguerite Buckler, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association. She was as- 
sisted by James Whittaker, pianist and accompanist. Miss 

3uckler made a distinct and pleasing impression as a singer 
of Debussy and the most modern French music, winning 
the approbation of her listeners. Besides Debussy, Miss 
Buckler also presented numbers by Gounod, Fourdrain, 
Ilgenfritz, Campbell-Tipton and Horsman, to the delight 
of the auditors. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The enrollment this year in the Public School Music De- 
partment of the American Conservatory is the largest in 
the history of that institution. Under the efficient guidance 
of O. E. Robinson, the work in this branch of musical 
education has made remarkable progress both artistically 
and materially. 

Agnes Balder, who graduated from the Public School 
Music Department of the American Conservatory is now 
supervisor of music in the public schools at Morenci, Mich. 
Virginia Morrison, another graduate of last June, is super- 
visor at Mendota, ll 

The American Conservatory announces that the regular 
midyear examinations of the Teachers’ Certificate Class in 
Piano will be conducted by the president, beginning Feb- 
ruary 12, 1917. The third term of the conservatory will 
commence Monday, February 5, 1917. 


Notes From the Chicago Institute of Music 


The third term begins Monday, February 5, 1917, and 
judging from the number of inquiries, the registrations 
promise to be heavy. 

The institute gave its annual New Year’s party Saturday 
afternoon, January 6, to the pupils of the school, and a 
large gathering enjoyed the program presented. There 
were miscellaneous piano and violin numbers given by 
some of the talented pupils, after which the “Kinder Sym- 
phonie” of Haydn was presented as a special number under 
the direction of Ruth Miller. Walter Spry invited his 
guests to have refreshments in the spacious quarters of the 
institute. The occasion was pronounced one of the most 
enjoyable in the history of the school. 

Walter Spry will give a program at the John Spry Public 
School, January 19, and with the assistance of Ruth 
Miller, violinist, and Mme. Sterling Doak-Rice, reader. 

Activities of Musicians’ Club 


The Musicians’ Club of Chicago, formerly the Amateur 
Musical Club, has over seven hundred active and associate 
members in this, the forty-first year of its history. Several 
of its founders, who met in a parlor in an old fashioned 
home on Michigan avenue two score years ago, are still 
governing factors in its policy. The change of the name 
from Amateur Musical Club to the Musicians’ Club was to 
meet the growing importance of the organization, which 
has a majority of professional musicians among its mem- 
bers. 

The activities of the Musicians’ Club and its part in the 
musical life of Chicago divides itself among fortnightly 
recitals by artist members, three recitals a year by famous 
professional pianists, violinists or singers, and its extension 
work. The latter is the outgrowth of its scholarship for 
artist students abroad. When it was discovered that Chi- 
cago had as good opportunities for study as Europe and 
that a wiser philanthropy taught students to help them- 
selves, the extension work tame into existence, paid for 
out of the original scholarship fund. In this, programs 
are given at the Home for the Incurables, the Home for 
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the Aged, for the Blind and other public institutions and 
in public schools in remote districts of the city. rs. 
Rossetter G. Cole, chairman for 1916-17, has extended the 
service to noonday concerts in the factories, music students 
giving their time and receiving a fee which helps them to 
support themselves. 


Zimbalist at Orchestra Hall 


A program of violin selections was offered at Orchestra 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, by Efrem Zimbalist, under 
the Wessels and Voegeli management. 


Orchestra’s Fifth “Pop” 


Again on Thursday evening of this week Orchestra Hall 
was filled to capacity upon the occasion of the fifth of the 
“popular” series of concerts presented by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The enthusiasm which marked each 
foregoing “pop” was again repeated and seemed a source 
of joy to Frederick Stock and his men. 


Otto Wulf Changes Quarters 


Otto Wulf, the well known Leipsic piano instructor, who 
has been located in Chicago for the past few seasons, has 
severed his connections with the Hinshaw Conservatory 
and taken up the duties of associate director of the Metro- 
politan Conservatory of Music in Kimball Hall. Mr. Wulf’s 
class this season is a large one and he has some excellent 
talent among his students, several of whom he will present 
in concert in the near future. 


Rudolph Reuter’s Engagements Numerous 


Rudolph Reuter recently made a short trip South, filling 
several engagements in South Carolina and Georgia. Later 
Later in the month he will give concerts in Kansas and 
Chicago. In February he intends going East to fill som: 
dates there and in the South and to give a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of February 3 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Margaret Wilson, student of Karl Reckzeh, of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty, has been greatly commended 
for her work as accompanist in the performance of “The 
Messiah,” which was given lately at the Carl Schurz High 
School. “Miss Wilson,” writes Charles Lagerquist, one of 
the soloists on the occasion of that performance, “came to 
high school at the age of thirteen wearing a diamond medal 
won in an eighth grade contest at the Chicago Musical 
College. The school soon came to know experimentally of 
her rare gifts. Two years ago she was the accompanist 
at the ‘Tannhauser’ concert, a year ago in ‘The Messiah,’ 
and last spring in ‘The Peace Pipe,’ and now again as 
stated, I wish to say that I never have heard such service 
from so young an accompanist, both as to quality and faith- 
fulness.” 

Karl Reckzeh, who was the guest artist at the matinee 
of the Chicago Musical College last Saturday, is one of the 
most gifted and experienced teachers and performers in 
the institution, He joined the faculty of the college in 
1900, and in the seventeen years in which he has worked 
for it has brought forward many pupils who have been a 
credit to art and to the institution. In addition to his 
labors in the Chicago Musical College, he is the director 
of the Sennefelder Liederkranz and of the United Male 
Voice Societies of Chicago. 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, lectured on the “Life and Music of Mozart,” in Zieg- 
feld Theatre on Saturday morning. 

Warren Proctor to Create Role in “Son and, Stranger” 

When the Chicago Musicians’ Club presents the “Son and 
Stranger,” of Mendelssohn. at Orchestral Hall, on January 
23, Warren Proctor, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
will create the tenor role. ‘I his will be the first hearing 
of the work in America and its presentation is anticipated 
with interest. Mr. Proctor is gaining an ever increasing 
success as an opera, oratorio and concert artist, and is fill- 
ing a great number of important engagements. 

James Goddard Remains Strictly Neutral in Difficult 
Situation 

As an illustration of the popularity of James Goddard, 
the giant member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
comes the fact that on Thursday last he was called upon 
by Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank of the Allied Bazaar, now on 
at the Coliseum, for the benefit of the Allies to sing Kip- 
ling’s great poem “Tnvictus,” with Bruno Huhn’s musical 
setting. The following Sunday he sang at the home of 
Mrs. Paul Tietjens in Evanston for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Red Cross. With it all, Mr. Goddard insists that he 
is strictly neutral and, having had experience both at 
Covent Garden and Vienna, one may well believe this. 


Double Quartet of Boeppler Pupils to Give Concert 


How William Boeppler finds time for all of his manifold 
duties as conductor, teacher and coach is certainly a mys- 
tery. With two big classes at Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
six societies to conduct rehearsals for, it would seem quite 
enough, Mr. Boeppler is a man of infinite resources and 
many professional singers have acquired their knowledge 
of German lieder and oratorio from this consummate: 
musician. Next month a double quartet of pupils from his 
studio will present a unique concert at Central Music Hall 
under his supervision. 


Notes 


A regular concert of the Musicians’ Club was given on 
Monday afternoon in the Fine Arts Recital Hall by mem- 


bers of the club. 
At the ninth concert of the Sinai Orchestra, Arthur Dun- 


ham, conductor, last Sunday evening, Edward Atchison, 
tenor, was the soloist. Jeanette Cox. 


‘duce several altogether 





A CHAT WITH SYBIL VANE 





At the top of a flight of stairs the writer stood listen- 
ing outside the door leading to Sybil Vane’s studio. The 
charming little soprano was going through her morning 
vocal exercises. Suddenly the exquisite voice broke off 
and swung into the familiar strains of “Un bel di,” from 

“Butterfly.” Only when the last sorrowful note had died 
away did the MusicaL Courter representative tap on the 
door, at the same time realizing that Miss Vane's voice, 
if possible, was even more perfect in its beauty than ever 
before. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vane, ‘ 
February 1 is unusually interesting. 


‘my program at my recital on 
I might say that it is 


SYBIL VANE, 
Soprano. 


more difficult than any I have ever given. I shall intro- 
new numbers, including a song 
especially written for me by Richard Hageman. The pro- 
gram will be announced a little later.” 

“Are you singing any Welsh airs?” asked the writer, 
reflecting upon the success with which Miss Vane had 
sung them in the past. 

“I think I shall. Welsh folksongs are particularly pop- 
ular with me, perhaps because I have sung to so many 
Welsh people and have, so they say, given them much 
happiness. The Welsh songs are usually written in a 
minor key and are full of the sadness of that downtrod- 
den nation. Their melancholy beauty is especially well 
suited to the present day lamentations caused by the war. 
A peculiar thing about the Welsh people is that they like 
their singers to sing in the native tongue. When a Welsh 
singer sings in English a shout of “Cymraeg” (Welsh) 
often may be heard from the back of the house. I shall 
not forget the occasion upon which TI sang the “Elijah” at 
Bangor, Wales, before ten thousand people, some few 
years ago. The hearty enthusiasm, evidenced by the au- 
dience was overwhelming. Lloyd George, now the pre- 
mier, addressed the people afterward. Can you imagine 
what an inspiration he must have had?” 

Miss Vane always has so many interesting reminis- 
cences at her tongue’s end, one of which was the unusual 
success with which she and Wilfred Douthitt met upon 
their tour of England and Wales. The press particularly 
praised the duet from “Pagliacci.” Miss Vane was the 
first of the scores of singers to sing “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” (Novello), which she did from the manu- 
script, at Queen’s Hall, London. She will give her sec- 


ond Aeolian Hall recital on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary I. 
Linscott Recital ‘at Malkin School 
Hubert Linscott, of the Malkin Music School Facul 


ty, gave a recital at headquarters Sunday evening, Janu 
ary 14, when he sang the “Eliland” cycle, songs in 
French, and a final group in English. The usual large 
audience attended, for there is lively interest in every 
thing given at this prominent and successful New York 


school. Mr. Linscott was in fine voice, sang with real 
inspiration, in fact, and had to sing two encores, His 
diction in all three languages was noticeably clear. 


played the accompaniments with 
discretion and sympathy. A piano recital by Mr. Mal 
kin is scheduled for Sunday afternoon, January 28, 3 
o'clock, when he will play works by classic and modern 
composers. 


Berenice Maudsley 


Sam Losh’s Busy ‘Winter 


Sam Losh, one of the busiest of the Texas musicians, 
makes his headquarters in Fort Worth, where his teach- 
ing of voice and piano, and his choral conducting, have 
won him a large measure of success. Recently his chorus 
did “The Hymn of Praise,” with Zona Maie Griswold 









She made a hit in that work, as also in a 
The next venture of Mr. Losh’s chorus 
with ballet and soloists, and in all likeli- 
hood Raiael Diaz will do the title role. 


as soloist. 
group of songs. 
will be “Faust,” 


MUSICIANS, ATTENTION! 





Rubinstein Club to Entertain Those Prominent During 
the Past Thirty Years 





On January 30 the officers of the New York Rubinstein 
Club will give a banquet in honor of William Rogers 
Chapman, musical director of the club, and of Mrs. Chap- 
man, president of that organization. On that occasion there 
will be a table ‘reserved for “old time friends of Mr. Chap 
man,” and Mrs. Chapman desires that thes¢ 
friends apply directly to her for tickets as sown 
as possible. In all the thirty years of its exist 
ence the Rubinste'n Club has been under the direc 
tion of Mr. Chapman and of him only, and he is 
anxious to have present as many musicians of 
note during the past thirty years as is possible 
An especial guest of honor will be Emma F. Pat 


terson, contralto, who has been an active membet 
of the club during the entire thirty years. There 
is a large list of those who have been members 
for twenty years and they will receive special 
consideration, also. Many noted artists and pet 
sons prominent in the musical and social life of 
the metropolis have signified their intention of 
being present at this time. The annual ball will 
immediately follow the banquet. The Balalika 
Orchestra of twenty-five men will play throughout 
the evening, both for the banquet and the ball. 
The men will appear in Russian cosume, which 
is altogether fitting, since the great composer 
whose name the club bears was a native of that 
country. 
Sir Henry Heyman Honored 

Sir Henry Heyman, the veteran violinist and 
teacher of San Francisco, was given a dinner 
there on January 13, by the Music Teachers’ As 
sociation of his city. “Sir Henry,” as he is 
known affectionately on the Pacific Coast, hag 
endeared himself to his colleagues by his artistic 


worth, his readiness always to help the musical 
cause and its exponents, and also through his unvarying 
conviviality and courtliness 














ARTISTS OF THE 


Chicago Opera Association 


(Season 1916-1917) 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios, Festivals 
From November to May 


JULIUS DAIBER 
CONCERT BUREAU 





Auditorium 


For dates and 
Theatre, Chicago 


prices, address 

















WARREN PROCTOR, Tenor 


Chicago Opera Association 
1845 So, 9th Ave., Maywood, Ill. "Feene, Maywood 1615 


MAARGUERITE RUCKLER 


LYaRic SOPRANO Chicago Opera Association 





ELIZABETH AMSDEN 


s AO Sage Opera Association 
culars address: CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
EAU. AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO, ILL, 





For dates and 
CONCERT B 





NICOLA Y 


Leadin, 





Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL, 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Bealy Bldg., Citeage 


Z=4Z>408Z00 








ALFRED 


MAGUENA 


Leading Baritone Chicago Opera Association 


Paris Grand, Opera 
Monte Carlo 
Covent Garden London 

















FLORENCE EASTON 


SOPRANO 





FRANCIS 
TENOR 





MAGLENNAN 






Of Convent Garden (London), Roya!) Opera (Bertin) 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and ChicagoOpera(Chicago) 
Have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and wil) be available for con 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 

in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN. 
Address 








CHICAGO!IOPERA COMPANY CONCERT BUREAU 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


CHICAGO ILL. 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeul, Paris 
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a SWA Y N Appearances 
STUDIO: 76 EAST oisr ST NEW YORK. 


Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall. 


WILHELM AUGSTEIN 


Vocal Teacher ot of the eshool of the late 


Stodie: Metropolites Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 1274 Bryant 


FREDERIC MARTIN sass 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: 532 West 111th St., New York. Phone, 4930 Morningside. 


GEORGE CARRE 


TENOR 
15 East 10th Street Telephone 2927 Stuyvesant 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


® rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 


icuem El sie) 
LANGUAG ART USIC 
Until Wer Is Over—Branch hool, New York City, 


837 MADISON AVENUE 











New York 








L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Addreasa: 30 Ave. Kleber 


JONAS 


Phone: Schuyler 10080 


Paris 














NOW IN NEW YORK 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 


Stadio; 45 West 76\h Street. New York 





Cx ar> 








Jean de Reszke 


53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


6:1 AVENUE NIEL .- . ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West sad Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN 


CONDUCTOR 


Menger Hotel 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 























Mr. Claassen 
Veice Specialist 


Reinhold de Warlich 


THE EMINENT SONG INTERPRETER 

















Among other recitals : 


With 
Fritz Kreisler 
at the piano 


Boston, January 24 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 





HOTEL WELLINGTON 


7th Avenue and 55th Street New York 

















STRUBE CONDUCTS 
CHORAL SOCIETY 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra Assists—Excellent 
Soloists—String Quartet Gives Another Concert— 
Gabrilowitsch With Boston Symphony—Recital 
by Local Singer 





On December 29 the Baltimore Choral Society gave its 
opening concert of the season in conjunction with the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra. Both these organizations are 
under the splendid leadership of Gustav Strube, and like 
its symphonic partner, the Choral Society, is a municipal 
institution supported by the city of Baltimore. In con- 
nection with these tonal bodies, Mr. Strube has ample op- 
portunity to display his versatile art and the thoroughly 
grounded musicianship which makes it possible for him 
to direct both symphonic and choral bodies with equal 
facility. f 

George W. Chadwick’s Christmas pastoral, “Noel,” was 
the main feature of the program. This was sung ~, the 
Choral Society, assisted by a oe consisting of Edna 
Dunham, soprano; Jeanne Woolford, contralto; James M. 
Price, tenor, and William G, Horn, baritone, and accom- 
panied by the orchestra. The work of the chorus was par- 
ticularly commendable, the chorus for female voices, “Par- 
vum Quando Cerno Deum,” having an especial appeal. 
Good quality of tone, precision of attack and absolute 
obedience to the leader’s baton were some of the excellent 
features of the choral work throughout the evening. Of 
the soloists, special praise is due Mme. Woolford, whose 
art has become widely known throughout the musical 
world and who is an especial favorite with festival au- 
diences, one of her successes having been at the Maine 
festivals, under the direction of William Rogers Chapman. 
Mr. Price is a former Batimorean who is now singing in 
New York, where he studied with Herbert Witherspoon. 
Under this well known teacher’s direction he has developed 
wonderfully. He sings with the same ease and effect as 
formerly, but the voice has increased in volume so that 
it easily filled the Lyric. 

In addition to the cantata, the society sang “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” and the orchestra played the “Tannhauser” 
overture and the largo from the “New World” symphony. 


The Baltimore String Quartet Gives Second Concert 


The second of those delightful incidents of this season, 
the concerts of the Baltimore String Quartet, took place 
last Tuesday night before a large and select audience. 
These concerts of chamber music appeal only to the most 
musical element of the community, and audience and art- 
ists were entirely en rapport. 

Messrs. Van Hulsteyn, Apreda, Rosenstein and Wirtz 
opened their second concert with a Mozart quartet in A 
major; and then, with the assistance of Jean Verd at the 
piano, played the delightful F minor quintet by César 
Franck. These artists are playing in beautiful accord, and 
are giving the city a type of concert that has been all too 
rare here jn the past. 


Gabrilowitsch Delights With Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra quite eclipsed itself 
with the program of last Wednesday’s concert. The rarely 
heard “Rhenish” symphony of Schumann opened the pro- 
gram auspiciously, followed by “L’Aprés midi d’un Faune,” 
and the Rachmaninoff piano concerto, magnificently played 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsth. The closing number was the 
“Euryanthe” overture. 


Song Recital by Minna Adt 


This afternoon a song recital was given at the Arundell 
Club by Minna Adt, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. Henry 
Franklin, pianist. The program was well balanced and 
calculated to show the singer’s prowess in every field. 
“With Verdure Clad” was the opening number and was 
followed by a group of early Italian and old English 
songs; then came a representative group of German 
classics, the “Butterfly” aria, and finally a group of well- 
contrasted modern songs. Miss Adt’s voice is a brilliant 
dramatic soprano, under good control, and she sings very 
artistically. She is a well known church and synagogue 
singer of this city. D. L. F. 





Dittler Conducts Columbia University Orchestra 





The Students’ Orchestra of Columbia University, Her- 
bert Dittler, conductor, gave a concert in the auditorium 
of Earl Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, January 
10, demonstrating their unusual improvement since their 
appearance last season. Mr. Dittler’s indefatigable efforts 
have been crowned with success. The orchestra, under his 
able guidance, now plays with marked certainty. The at- 
tack is reliable, and shading all that can be wished for. 

The orchestral numbers were: Overture, “Fingal’s Cave” 
(Mendelssohn), two elegiac melodies by Grieg, and EI- 
gar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance,” which they played 
with much verve and precision. ‘ 
~ Leon Chassy contributed two violin solos, Air on the G 
String (Bach) and “Romance” ( Svendsen), 2 § 

George Harris, Jr., delighted the large audience with his 
artistic rendition of “Celeste Aida” with orchestral accom- 
paniment and a group of songs by Hugo Wolf, Rach- 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff, with piano accompaniment by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 3 





Roderick White’s First Boston Recital 


Roderick White, the young American violinist, who re- 
cently made his debut before a Boston audience, received 
the following warm tribute: 

Roderick White, a young violinist taught by César Thomson of 
Brussels and Leopold Auer of Petrograd, made his first appearance 
in Boston yesterday afternoon at Jordan Hall in a recital. The 
program tells us also that Mr. White made his debut with the Phil- 





harmonic Orchestra of Berlin in November, 1913, and was heard 
in this country for the first time since his studies ts March, tots. 

tr, White made a decidedly favorable impression. He is more 
than a well taught fiddler. ¢ instrument and his pieces have 
something to say to him beyond what his teachers may have pointed 
out, His tone is one of uncommon uty, warm, cmotional, 
sensuous, He realizes that a flexible forearm speeds or stifles the 
flow of a phrase. His fingering is singularly id and clean. ere 
is something of the virtuoso in him, but it is more than su¥face 
display. He can sing a melody with a sense of its nuances and he 
has a peveapton also for the dramatic. His car and intonation are 
good, tring a momentary lapse on the G string in the Zsold 
“Valse Caprice.” A tendency toward sentimentality in his style now 
may only be a compliment of his feelings for sensuous beauty. 
wow olde was the accompanist.—The Boston Globe, December 
2, 1916. 





A pupil of Auer, Roderick White has been occupied of recent 
seasons in introducing himself to various parts of the country. When 
his travels brought him to Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, Bos- 
tonians in their turn were impressed, first by his tall slender figure 
and then by his playing. There is no doubt of his genuine musical 
instincts. . . His tone was firm and melodious and he showed 
a good store of technical resource which he exhibited lightly and 
fluently—never ponderously.—The Boston Transcript. 





Nothing Ever Happens 





Christine Miller, the distinguished American contralto, 
said recently: “Nothing ever happens to me except con- 
certs and traveling to them; or so it seems to me. I don't 
wait long enough in one spot for anything to happen. 
Taxi accidents and jewel robberies always happen in the 
town when I am five hours away on the road to another 
engagement.” 

Miss Miller’s engagements for the season of 1917-18 are 
already numerous, but those for the season of 1916-17 have 
embraced or will include many concerts in Illinois, Kan- 
sas, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, Maine, Montana, 
Towa, Georgia, Tennessee, Delaware, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Canada. Her return from Canada includes 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, with festival 
appearances in Ohio and Illinois. 

If these engagements and many of them are “repeat” 
dates, can be counted as happenings, it seems that many 
pleasant things “happen” to this charming contralto, Chris- 
tine Miller, of whom the Chicago Music News recently 
said: “She is a perfect joy, musically, artistically and per- 
sonally.” 





Stetson Humphrey for Newark Festival 





The rapid and continued success attending the efforts of 
Stetson Humphrey in this, his first season, is very grati- 
fying to his manager, Walter Anderson. One of the most 
important among his advance bookings is an engagement 
by C. Mortimer Wiske, to appear under his direction at 
the Newark (N. J.) festival May 2, when Max Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen” is to be given. 

On November 24 Mr. Humphrey appeared with the Pitts- 
burgh Mozart Club, gaining the positive approval of the 
public and the very favorable criticism of the press. His 
other engagements include appearances with the Knights 
of Columbus, Jersey City, N. J.; in recital’ at Rochester, 
N. Y.; the Bloomfield Church Guild, Elks, Hoboken, N. J.; 
the Music Club of Scarsdale, N. Y.; Choate School for 
Boys, Wallingford, Conn.; Syracuse University, in the se- 
ries by the New York Board of Education, etc. 

In recital, oratorio and concert, Mr. Humphrey has dem- 
onstrated his thorough musical equipment so satisfactorily 
that the prOéspects for this artist are particularly bright and 
he is obtaining the recognition his unusual talent deserves. 





Mrs. Beach in Chicago 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who last season played her piano 
concerto with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, recently 
gave a recital in Chicago with equally satisfactory results. 
Testimony to that effect is shown in the words of the Chi- 
cago Herald: “Mrs. Beach was heard in some miscella- 
neous compositions by Bach, Sgambati and Brahms and in 
a group of works of her own composition. She performed 
these things with excellent effect. Her touch is character- 
ized by charm, her musical feeling is greatly to be ad- 
mired and she has imaginativeness wherewith to bless her 
art. The pieces of her creation were unfailingly melo- 
dious, well written for the piano and in certain cases of 
considerable brilliancy. These compositions—examples of 
refined salon music—were less striking, however, than the 
four songs by the Boston composer which were sung by 
Mrs, Peocock. In the latter Mrs. Beach struck a deeper 
note of emotional expression. They were deservedly ap- 
plauded.” 


Pilzer, Soloist With New York Philharmonic 





‘Those who admire the thorough artistry of Maximilian 
Pilzer’s playing—and they are many—wili be delighted to 
learn that he will appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra on January 25 and 26, performing 
the Sinding concerto in A major. Another engagement 
hooked for this artist is an appearance with the St. Cecilia 
Club, February 20, when he will give an interesting pro- 
gram which includes some of his own compositions. These 
have been published recently by Carl Fischer, and judging 
from the demand are fast becoming popular with players 
of the violin. 





Frederic Martin for Toledo 


_The management of the Toledo (Ohio) Oratorio So- 
ciety has engaged the services of Frederic Martin for the 
spring festival which is to be held May 8 and 9. At that 
time Haydn’s “Creation” and Verdi’s “Requiem” are to 
be performed. Mr. Martin is widely known as an oratorio 
singer par excellence, and this society is to be congrat- 
ulated ,upor. the acquisition of this excellent basso. 

Mr. Martin also has been engaged to take charge of the 
vocal class at the Bay Ridge (N. Y.) Musical Art In- 
stitute, for he possesses unusual ability as a pedagogue. 
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CHERNIAVSKYS CONQUER 


Remarkable Trio of Brothers Heard Here—Their Per- 
formances Filled With Fire and Spirit 





It is unfortunate that the finish of the Cherniavsky 
concert at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 
16, came so close to the printing hour of the Musica. 
Courter, for the event deserves very extended mention, 
but owing to inexorable press exactions must be treated 
briefly in this review. 

The Cherniavsky brothers, Leo, Jan and Mischel, have 
been in the public eye of recent years as an ensemble 
and solo trinity of quite remarkable attainments, and 
Musicat Courrer readers are familiar with the strikingly 
successful tours of the young musicians all over the 
world, including their recent triumphal appearances ih 
the Western and Northwestern parts of the country. 

Expectancy was rife last Tuesday, therefore, when, 
after a particularly warm greeting for newcomers to the 
concert platform in the metropolis, they faced a huge 
audience and plunged into their performance of the 
Arensky trio in D minor, for violin, cello and piano, 
From the first few notes it was evident that the Cher- 
niavskys are endowed with fine technical skill, uncom- 
mon understanding of tone, and overpowering vitality 
and temperamental impetus. The Russian music offered 
splendid opportunity for the revealment of those quali- 
ties, and during every moment the players held the 
absorbed attention of their listeners to an intense de- 
gree. The ensemble of the Cherniavskys is unified to 
a superlative degree, but in addition they possess the 
peculiar ability also to make the separate and individual 
instrumental contributions stand out fascinatingly with- 
out injury to the balance of the organic whole. Verve, 
abandon, dash, marked the vigorous parts of the Aren- 
sky reading, and its elegiac moments were reproduced 
with a warmth of tone and color which made an irre- 
sistible appeal to imagination. A tremendous measure 
of applause greeted the Arensky conclusion. 

As soloists, the Cherniavsky artists are aided in the 
undeniably “magnetic” impression they make, by their 
youth, good looks, and charm of personality. Unaf- 
fected in demeanor and conduct they nevertheless are 
far from the conventional in manner and bearing during 
performance, and the auditors quickly understood that 
much of the exuberance of gesture was the result of 
strong musical feeling and emotional disturbance ac- 
companying some phases of the tonal attack. 

Jan’s tone was rich and well controlled in Chopin’s 
D flat nocturne, op. 27, No. 1, prelude No. 24, and B 
flat minor scherzo, and the vigor of his fantasy in the 
last named piece called forth especial response from 
the hearers. 

Mischel, excellently accompanied on the piano by 
Alex. Czerny (a nom de musique for another Cher- 


niavsky brother), did the Saint-Saéns cello concerto 
with refined taste, broad musical conception and impres- 
sive tone and technic. 

Leo, in he first movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin 
concerto, made his appeal through the warmth, big- 
ness and accuracy of his rendering, and the audience 
gave him rousing approval. 

As a windup, the three brothers appeared in the varia- 
tions from Tschaikowsky’strio, and—this time the 
phrase may be employed with emphatic meaning— 





THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO. 


brought down the house. The spirited attack, the 
variety of nuances, and the technical brilliancy were 
extraordinary. 

The best summing up of the Cherniavskys is to say 
that they are unorthodox and “different.” They stimu- 
late even the coldest audiences into noisy demonstra- 
tions of delight. One lady remarked, as she applauded 
for encores: “These Cherniavskys are wonderfully 
virile in their music making—and they are so young 
and so human.” That tells the story. 





“The Webb Singing Pictures” 





Last Sunday evening, at the Cohan and Harris Theatre, 
George R. Webb, of Baltimore, presented before an in- 
vited audience for the first time the “Webb Singing Pic- 
tures.” Mr. Webb’s invention consists in the correct 
synchronizing of pictures and voice, as supplied by phono- 
graph, in such a manner that the screen actors appear to 
sing, dance and so forth, in absolute unison with the 
music. Sunday evening the theatre orchestra further ac- 
companied the phonograph which reproduced the voices 
of the singers. A varied program was presented, includ- 
ing part of a minstrel show, a xylophone performer, vari- 
ety acts and banjo playing. George MacFarlane appeared 
on the screen in a sketch entitled, “An Afternoon in Ire- 
land,” introducing three musical numbers. The best part 
of the program was the famous “Vesti la giubba” aria 
from “Pagliacci,” in which Mr. Caruso of the phonograph 
sang to the real Mr. Caruso, who was out in the audience, 
while a gentleman named Sinagra did all the correct 
gestures on the screen. Mr. Caruso of the phonograph, 
the screen, the orchestra and Mr. Sinagra sesponded to 
enthusiastic applause with an encore, “Donna é Mobile.” 
The program concluded with scenes from the second act 
of “Carmen,” very effectively done. 

It is astonishing how much interest the introduction of 
the human voice adds to the films. The exhibition ran 
very smoothly indeed, and it seems as if the invention 
might have important commercial value. The Gaumont 
firm in Paris did some work of this sort several years 
ago successfully, but not on the same elaborate scale as 
has been attained by Mr. Webb. 


Grainger in Brooklyn With the Philharmonit 


Percy Grainger played Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G 
minor at the January 14 concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The Aus 
tralian pianist was at his best in the big climaxes and the 
fleet scherzo. Clean-cut technic, incisive rhythm, dash 
and temperamental impulse combined te make his playing 
extremely enjoyable. The “Tarantella” finale went with 
a rush, and five recalls rewarded the young artist; had 
not the piano been dragged from the stage, the audience 
would have kept at him for an encore piece. 

The prelude and “Liebestod” (“Tristan and Isolde”) 
were played con amore by the splendid orchestra, pre- 
ceding which the second symphony by Sibelius had the 
attention of the large audience. Part of this was ex- 
tremely beautiful, especially a G flat melody in the slow 
movement. Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasia,” known also as 
the fourteenth rhapsodie, closed the program brilliantly, 
Conductor Stransky getting hig effects in it. 
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What Philadelphia Thinks of the Sutro Sisters 


POCCCCCCr 











Press Opinions of the Famous Ensemble Pianists, who played with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (December 29) the new Bruch Concerto for two pianos, 
written for and dedicated to them. 








Philadelphia Evening Telegraph—Saturday, 
December 30, 1916: 

Of the very great expertness of the Misses 
Sutro (they are, by the way, American girls) 
there can be no doubt. Each is a sound and 
finished pianist, who remarkably resembles her 
sister in musical manner. Each seems techni- 
cally as proficient as the other. In quality of 
tone they are identical. Accordingly, they at- 
tain a truly remarkable unity. Yet their efforts 
are more than merely mechanically perfect. 
They are marked with delicacy, grace, beauti- 
fully clear and agile fingering and a charmingly 
appealing and sympathetic tone quality. Each 
is, in fact, a finished artist. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—Saturday, De- 
cember 30, 1916: 

The Misses Sutro brought admiring esteem 
upon themselves and honor to the master who 
had honored them. It should bring a lively 
satisfaction to one of the great men of musical 
history to be made aware of the unequivocal 
recognition of the merit of his work at its first 
public hearing by a Philadelphia audience. 


Philadelphia Press—Saturday, December 30, 
1916: 
The Misses Sutro play with an ease and a 
grace that appeal, and always with absolute 
assurance. They were very well received. 





ROSE AND OTTILIE SUTRO. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin—Saturday, De- 
cember 30, 1916: 


The Misses Sutro proved to be pianists of 
excellent technical ability and artistic apprecia- 
tion. They gave full value to the noble com- 
position which is conceived and executed in a 
somewhat grandiose manner and which may 
be regarded as a notable contribution to the list 
of “big” works for the piano. 
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Philadelphia Inquirer—Saturday, 
30, 1916: 


December 


Bruch’s concerto was rendered by Mesdames 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro, for whom it was ex 
pressly written and by whom the much that is 
significant and attractive in its contents was 
impressively and brilliantly communicated. It 
proved to be very well worth hearing. 


Philadelphia Record 
1916: 


Saturday, December 30, 
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Rose and Ottilie Sutro presented for the first 
time publicly the Bruch concerto for two 
pianos. The concerto revealed itself as a work 
of great charm with a rhythmical flow strongly 
suggestive of the fascinating precision of Men- 
delssohn. . 
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MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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From a manuscript recently submitted to the 
Musica Courter: “To save cooking I lived 
wholly on tinned meats—mostly lobster and salmon. 


—_ —o—- — 


Chicago now joins New York in the verdict that 
“Francesca de Rimini” will not set the proverbial 
river on fire or even cause a single spark to spring 
from its unstirred bosom. 


——_@— -- 


, 

Very enthusiastic welcome was extended to the 
Ballet Russe on the Pacific Coast, a fact which 
shows again that the East is not alone in its appre- 
ciation of the more subtle and esoteric forms of art. 


—— 


No one has suggested as yet that the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto be retired, and no one is likely to do 
so for many more years to come. The work lasts 
hecause it is great popular music and popular great 
music. 

— 


There are one or two of the New York dailies 
which might economize in these days of the high 
cost of white paper by combining their social and 
musical departments which, as a matter of fact, ap- 
pear to be very closely bound up with one another 
at the present time, 


rn 


The attack on the proposed California legisla- 
tive measure to regulate music teachers (see article 
on page 5) is best exemplified in a single sentence 
from the Los Angeles Graphic: “Imagine a Cali- 
fornia Governor’s commission sitting on the correct- 
ness of the tone production of a singer!” The 
Graphic very correctly points out also that such 
measures, never will be successfutl in this country 


so long as politics plays the role it does in a Gov- 
ernor’s appointments. 
a a 


The end of the war must be regarded with some 
dread when one thinks of the number of peace 
songs which will be written to commemorate it. 


ete ereseiens 


In this issue there is a letter headed “The 
Vocal Student and the Boomerang,” which is very 
much worth while. So much has been written about 
the dishonesty of vocal teachers that it is useful, by 
way of variety, also to read something about the 
dishonest vocal student. 

—_—« -—_— 

Rossini’s youthful opera, “Opportunity Makes the 
Thief,” which was presented for the first time in 
1812 at Venice, has been revived in Italy this season 
and is received with much interest. The music is 
said to be fresh, original and rich in spontaneous 
ideas, the germs of those which Rossini afterward 
developed so brilliantly in his later operas. 

a 


Otto H. Kahn, the banker and famous and liberal 
patron of art and music, has made application in 
the Morris County Court, in New Jersey, to become 
an American citizen. He is a German by birth, but 
was naturalized as a British subject. He is con- 
nected with the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was a director of the Century 
Opera Company and one of the founders of th 
New Theatre here. : 

a een 


The headline writer on the editorial staff of the 
Musicat Courter, who recently made a statement 
that Chicago had just had its first hearing of 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” did not intend any 
reflection on the musical progressiveness of the Lake 
City. The previously unheard work of Pierné, 
which was produced there under Miss Westervelt’s 
direction, was the same composer’s “Children of 
Bethlehem,” not the “Children’s Crusade.” 


Paderewski still is at his Samsonian work. His 
most recent New York recital made the World say 
of him that “there were not many moments when 
he elected to turn from his strenuous methods to 
others more essentially musical,” and that he “se- 
cured quantity of tone at the expense of quality.” 
The Evening World chided Paderewski for .“striv- 
ing in conception and execution to overtop the limi- 
tations of the piano.” The Evening Mail remarks: 
“His own sonata develops into lengthy incoherence 
with no apparent object except to give its creator a 
chance to pound the piano in a way that every other 
composer has denied him.” 


van” wanna 


One of the most complete, authoritative and in- 
contestably valuable improvements in modern musi- 
cal pedagogy is represented by the “Progressive 
Series” of the Art Publication Society, which sim- 
plifies the task of the teacher as well as the student 
by eliminating superfluities, condensing essentials, 
and presenting all its material in attractive form 
after being shaped and edited by some of the great- 
est masters of contemporary music, with Leopold 
Godowsky at their head. “Progressive” is a peculi- 
arly happy name for the A. P. S. course, for it is 
up to the very minute in modernity of method, and 
it helps the student not only to progress speedily, 
but also thoroughly. 


a 


American musical achievements of note no longer 
are confined to New York, and this self satisfied 
metropolis is beginning to realize it. Last week we 
had the Philadelphia and Cincinnati symphony or- 
chestras performing magnificently in our city, and 
this week we are having the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the famous Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., under Dr. J. Fred Wolle. The visit of the lat- 
ter is fully justified, for the chorus in the little 
Pennsylvania town is second to none as an inter- 
preter of Bach. Its ability is familiar to Musicat 
Courter readers who have been following the ac- 
counts written by the special correspondents whom 
this paper never failed to send to the annual Beth- 
lehem festival given by the Bach Choir of Dr. Wolle. 
The great master’s B minor Mass will form the 
chief number of the Carnegie Hall program here 
next Saturday evening. It is a significant coinci- 
dence that while Carnegie Hall was built by the 
celebrated ironmaster of that name, his former em- 


ployee and associate, Charles M. Schwab (now pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Company) is bringing 
the 300 Bach Choir singers to New York at his own 
expense. The American millionaires are playing an 
increasingly large role in the music of this country. 
Without them, there would be no American sym- 
phony orchestras. 


a Toman 


Two citizens of Rome, Ernesto and Nino Tofani, 
have offered to Italian composers a prize of five 
thousand lire (about $1,000) for an opera. The 
principal condition of the competition is that “the 
melody must be in the pure and limpid Italian form, 
abandoning the imitation and inspiration derived 
from other musical schools, particularly the 
German.” 


—o——. 


From San Diego, Cal., comes the very gladsome 
news that Mme. Schumann-Heink has originated the 
project to give an annual music festival there, has 
offered her artistic services gratis, and has 
donated $10,000 toward the starting of the 
necessary operating fund. The whole plan 
and the generous monetary assistance are 
typical of Mme, Schumann-Heink’s large heart- 
ed love for the cause of music in America, 
and in particular for the advancement of artistic 
culture in her especially beloved California, the 
home of her preference. The projected festival has 
the support also of John D. Spreckels and other in- 
fluential business men of San Diego and will with- 
out question be conducted on a lavish and musically 
significant scale. As Mme. Schumann-Heink is 
president of the new organization, no further guar- 
antee is needed to assure music lovers of the quality 
of the programs and artists to be heard at the forth- 
coming celebration. Full details of the undertaking 
will be published in an early issue of the Musica. 
COURIER. 

a aan 

There is noticeable in the concert offerings for 
this season and for the projected ones of 1917-18 a 
decided trend toward novelty. The unique form 
of musical entertainment in the concert field seems 
to be preferred in many instances to the cut and 
dried “straight” recital of the regular order. So 
shrewd a manager as Kingsbery Foster, of: Foster 
& Foster, realizes this fact, and he is sending on 
tour a small company which will present before 
clubs and at concert courses Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” to be sung in English. Mr. 
Foster chose the work in question because it is short, 
has few characters, tells a clean, interesting, humor- 
ous story which can be translated literally into our 
vernacular without shocking the sensibilities of even 
the most prudish auditors, and, before all things, 
because the music of the piece is one of the most 
melodious and sparkling scores ever written for a 
one act opera. Originally “The Secret of Suzanne” 
was sung here at the: Chicago Opera, with Sam- 
marco and Carolina White, and at the Metropolitan, 
with Farrar, Alda, Scotti and others. The intimacy 
of the plot makes peculiarly happy the idea of se- 
lecting it for the concert halls, and there seems little 
doubt that Mr. Foster made a profitable move when 
he secured the performing rights from the composer 
and publishers, 


——_@©-——--—- 
IN MEMORIAM CORELLI 


Archangelo Corelli was a great musician in his 
day and generation. Today, January 18, is the two 
hundred and fourth anniversary of his death. 
Robert Chambers, writing in 1863, said: 

The melancholy end of Archangelo Corelli, founder of 
the Roman or ancient school of violinists, is thought to 
have been hastened my the unfeeling treatment which he 
experienced from the King of Naples and the success of 
interior Neapolitan artists, Their fiery genius presented a 
curious contrast to the meek, timid and gentle character 
of Corelli, so analogous to the style of his music. He had 
published his admirable concertos but six weeks, when he 
fell into a state of melancholy and chagrin and died. 

Whether Chambers is right or not in giving 
January 18 as the date of Corelli’s death is not very 
important. Some historians say January 10. The 
facts remain that Corelli is dead and that his influ- 
ence on violin playing can never be ended. He is 
buried in the Pantheon at Rome, near Raphael. 
The Pantheon is an ancient pagan temple built by 
the Emperor Hadrian, who might not have been 
pleased to see it become a burial place for painters 
and violinists. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


eesanaiel 


Elite Ears 


In his historical survey of the seventy-five years 
of activity of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
the music critic of the New York Times ends by 
chiding the association rather snobbishly for the 
character of its audiences. This musico-social arbi- 
ter’s findings are that “an inevitable result of the 
course the society: has taken is that its audiences are 
no longer of the most cultivated, the most exacting, 
the choicest spirits, among the city’s music lovers, 
as they once were. Such cultivated, exacting, and 
choice spirits have in considerable numbers taken 
their allegiance elsewhere.” 

We do not know by what guage the Times critic 
measures the audiences at the Philharmonic, and 
how he discovers that the choicest spirits are not 
among the hearers. Who are the choicest spirits? 
How do they look? 
through their ears? If the choicest spirits made up 
the Philharmonic audiences formerly, then there 
must be something decidedly wrong about the choic- 
est spirits, for under their patronage the quality of 
the orchestra deteriorated steadily and the receipts 
at the box office were so meagre that complete dis- 
integration stared the Philharmonic in the face. 

Finally spirits not so choice, but very practical, 
reorganized the decaying institution, and got other 
still less choice spirits to attend the concerts numer- 
ously and to purchase great quantities of tickets for 
cash of the realm. 

Now that the choicest spirits remain away from 
the Philharmonic concerts (according to the Times 
critic) those events nearly always are crowded and 
do more than any other orchestral concerts here to 
bring home the message of the standard musical 
classics to the greatest number of persons. A popu- 
lar orchestra such as the Philharmonic is exactly 
what New York needed. The days when music in 
the metropolis can be run by any single musical or 
commercial clique are gone forever. The metropolis 
has outgrown that kind of a stranglehold. There 
is so much music here now that it has swamped the 
would-be monapolizers and it is amusing to see their 
mouthpieces slip and flounder as they try to stem 
the avalanche. 

In line with the reactionary restrictive policy, sev- 
eral of the local music critics complain continually 
in print about the number of concerts New York is 
getting. The more the critics talk, the more con- 
certs result. Evidently the concert-givers, and man- 
agers, and hall-owners, and advertising managers of 
newspapers do not read what the critics write. 

Our critics have been writing always that New 
York does not care to hear orchestras from out of 
town. Nevertheless we have been listening with in- 
terest liere to orchestras from Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati and Minneapolis, 
and we have enjoyed their playing. We hope, too, 
some time to hear the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles Orchestras in New York. The Boston Sym- 
phony went to the Pacific Coast last year. What 
harm is there in a turnabout ? 

The Times critic’s friends, those choicest spirits, 
cannot stop the trend of the period, which is toward 
giving good music to the people and not keeping it 
away from them. Let the choicest spirits make 
music in a little temple of their own, and exclude 
the unaristocratic rabble. Our own notion is, how- 
ever, that the good things still would remain the 
property of all the world, and gradually the choicest 
spirits, one by one, would begin to sneak away from 
the secret temple and join the crowd to worship 
openly at the shrine of that art which is for all the 


people all the time. 
Paderewski Plays 


Attended by the usual irritating waits, the dim 
lights, and all the other familiar mummery, Pade- 
rewski’s recital at Carnegie Hall last Thursday after- 
noon revealed no new features. He played Bee- 
thoven’s opus 111 sonata in aberrated fashion as to 
tempi and rhythms. The Mendelssohn-Liszt “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” fantasia had a technically 
blurred performance and was done much better later 
in the week by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” alternated between sighing senti- 
mentality and distressful pounding. A Chopin 
group was played well. Most pianists play Chopin 


How do they listen, if not - 


groups well, because to kill the effect of such music 
one would have to play it very badly indeed. Two 
pieces by Stojowski, a “Chant d’Amour” and “Prés 
du Ruisseau,’’ had an immense success because of 
their tunefulness, atmosphere, and piquant har- 
monization. In Paderewski’s own sonata, opus 21, 
he beat and mauled the piano sinfully. If any 
player of lesser reputation than Paderewski had 
done such senseless banging, the audience would 
have laughed out loud. ‘The sonata is not a good 
piece of composition. In it, Paderewski has noth- 
ing to say and keeps on saying it indefinitely, and, 
if the strict truth be told, also a bit inanely. His 
best works in the larger forms are the “Polish Fan- 
tasia” and the piano concerto. In the domain of 
shorter pieces for his instrument, Paderewski is 
a master and should have remained in that field. 
Only the other day we ran across his early opus 5 
and opus 9, consisting of krakowiaks, mazureks, 
and a polonaise, and we were delighted with their 
verve, Originality, and musical charm. The po- 
lonaise, in B major (opus 9, book II, No. 4) ranks 
worthily with the masterpieces in that style by Liszt 
and Chopin. Other abiding favorites in our affec- 
tions are the Paderewski opus 11 variations (the 
first set), the hackneyed but soulful “Chant du 
Voyageur,” and the delicate sarabande, in antique 
mode, from the “Humoresques,” opus 14. 


Music and Mists 


Last Sunday there was opened to the singing fra- 
ternity of New York the Salsomaggiore Dry Fog 
Treatment Studio, where the celebrated Salsomag- 
giore waters, transported from Italy, are reduced to 
a dry fog and administered by inhalation to persons 
whose respiratory tracts need the treatment. For 
singers and speakers the process is said to be espe- 
cially beneficial, the waters representing a blend, as 
explained by Enrico Caruso, of “Salso-iodo-bromo- 
stronzio-lithio.” The new company is an interesting 
side venture for several well known singers, En- 
rico Caruso being honorary president, Andres de 
Segurola active ‘president, Orrin Bastedo vice-presi- 
dent, and Pasquale Amato one of the directors. 

During the reception given at the Salsomaggiore 
Institute last Sunday, we gleaned from an inside and 
authoritative source that some of the meetings of 
the directorial board have been very interesting. 
Our informant described one about as follows: 

Chairman Caruso (rapping for order)—‘“Is there 
any overture—what is the order of business, I 
mean ?” 

President Segurola—‘“The treasurer reports a 
balance on hand of $6,480.” 

Caruso (absent mindedly)—‘Is that all? Who 
was in the cast?” 

Segurola—‘I beg pardon ?” 

Caruso—“Oh, I forgot. Proceed.” 

Director Amato—‘What time is it?” 

Vice-president Pastedo—‘*Why ?” 

Amato—“I have a ‘Francesca’ 
twelve.” 

Bastedo (interestedly )—“I haven’t heard ‘Fran- 
cesca.’ How is it?” 

Amato—‘“Very fine. 1 have an excellent role.” 

Segurola—“Don’t you think the battle scene could 
be omitted ?” 

Caruso—“It was left out in Italy. The fight took 
place off stage.” 

Bastedo—“I read that it was D’Annunzio’s ex- 
press wish to——” 

Caruso (rapping with gavel)—“Order. We will 
proceed with the regular business of this meeting.” 

Amato—“Some one told me that the inhalation 
room is too severe in design.” 

Segurola—‘“It might be a bit more characteristic. 
How would something Egyptian do? The terrace 
idea from ‘Aida’ ?” 

Amato—“By jove, that reminds me. We are to 
do ‘Aida’ next week. I’ve got to phone my accom- 
panist tomorrow about rehearsing.” 

Bastedo (humming a snatch from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”)—“I say, Caruso, never have I heard 
‘Una furtiva’ sung the way you did it last Wednes- 
day. The legato, the mezza voce, the way you do 
that (sings) tra-la-di-di-um.” y 

Caruso (using gavel) —“Order, please.” 

Segurola—“T move to print an advertising pam- 


rehearsal at 


phlet showing that Salsomaggiore fog cures affec- 
tions of the pharynx, larynx, bronchi, ear——” 

Amato—‘“l remember an awful cold I had just 
after I sang at Parma two years ago. It was a 
great performance. I sang Giorgio Germont in 
‘Traviata.’ I think Tetrazzinidid Violetta. Bonci 
was Alfredo, if I’m not mistaken—no, it was Zena- 
tello. Campanini conducted. I remember that dis- 
tinctly. Well, I had a tremendous ovation and——” 

Caruso (as before )—‘Order.” 

Bastedo—“I second the motion to print the pam- 
phlet.” 

Caruso—“All those in favor please sing high C 
(Does so.) All those opposed sing middle E.” 
( Baritones do so.) 

Caruso—“The motion is carried.” 

Bastedo—‘“I move that we have Caruso’s picture 
in the nasal douche room.” 

All-—“Aye, aye.” 

(Caruso bows. ) 

Segurola-—“I move that we put Caruso’s records 
in the reception room.” 

Caruso—“I move that we put Segurola’s records 
there also.” 

Amato—“I move that Bastedo’s be added.” 

Bastedo—“I move to include Amato’s.” 

All (bow)——“‘Aye, aye.” 

Attendant—“Luncheon is served.” 

Caruso—“The meeting is adjourned.” 

Amato—‘“Whew-—it’s hard work, this business of 
running a business.” 

Bastedo—“It’s bad for the voice. 


all dry.” 


My throat is 


Segurola—‘“Let’s all take a treatment after 
lunch.” 
All—“Aye, aye.” 
Variationettes 


In a New York Tribune account of a Strand 
Theatre performance it is said that Helen Jeffry, 
the violinist, played Hubay’s “Here, Kate.” 

Felix Borowski does us the honor to quote a 
passage from “Variations” and to comment upon 
it at the length of half a page in the Chicago Her- 
ald. The comments are so much better than the 
quotation that we shall reproduce them shortly in 
the Musica Courter. However, we cannot wait 
even that long to get into print that part of Mr. 
Borowski’s article which impressed us most. He 
says: “Leonard Liebling, one of the -litterateurs 
who write wittily as well as wisely about matters 
concerning music . . .” To our mind, Mr. Borow- 
ski is a discerning, in fact, an infallible critic 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, in a recent speech, sug- 
gested that “music alone may be largely influential 
in the establishment of a worldwide peace.” 

We asked Kingsbery Foster, of Foster & Foster: 
“In the light of other persons’ experiences with 
opera in English, why do you send ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne’ a-touring in the vernacular?” Mr. Foster 
answered: ‘“That’s the secret of Foster.” In the 
ight of what he accomplished with his whirlwind 
Theo Karle success, it appears that Mr. Foster’s 
secrets are golden. 

Musical journalism in the Antipodes, as repre 
sented by the attached lucid paragraph from the 
New Zealand Free Lance, of December 1, 1916: 

Melbourne people are inquiring where they can buy vku- 
lele, the Hawaiian musical instrument played by the girls 
in “The Cinema Star,” where Mr. Regi- between a mando 
lin and a guitar, and an island setting, sing “On the Beach 
at Waikiki.” The instrument is a cross ukulele is bound 
to be popular for har- has a pretty, musical note. It is 
mastered in a few lessons. When “The Cinema Star” 
reaches Wellington, the the banks of the Nile. The 
souvenir is bour picnics. 

Fritz Kreisler told us recently: “I consider the 
Schelling violin concerto the» best work written in 
that form since the one by Brahms.” 

Alberto Jonas told us recently: “I happened to 
visit Godowsky not long ago and found him putting 
the finishing touches on some original piano duets 
he had just finished for teaching purposes con- 
nected with his Art Publication Society work. They 
are gems of melodic invention, harmonic color, and 
skillful construction. They gave me a new insight 
into Godowsky’s value as a creator of original mu- 
sic, tiny though these new pieces are in form.” 

No one has ever learned to sing by reading books 
on singing. Why, then, write books called “How to 
Sing”? 

There is one great consolation for the neglected 
present day composers, if they succeed in remain- 
ing neglected. About 189 years from now, scme 
solemn individual will arise and proceed to give 
concerts of quite forgotten, almost forgotten, and 
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never remembered twentieth century music. Per- 
sonally, we always have suspected that the chief 
reason such persons perform unknown music is be- 
cause in that way they escape comparisons as inter- 
preters. 

New musical comedies are plentiful in New York 
this winter, and it is a joy to be able to record that 
most of them are not only musical but also comical. 

The imaginative press agent of a New York con- 
cert of this week tells us that Paderewski played 
the Schumann piano concerto in Boston in 1893, 
and did not play it there again until Christmas, 1916. 
We do not know exactly what we are expected to 
do about the information. Well, tsch, tsch, tsch! 
(A sound between a hiss and a cluck, signifying in- 
tense wonder and admiration. ) 

Poor Spain. Everyone has taken a whack at por- 
traying it musically. French Bizet wrote “Car- 
men,” French Lalo did the “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
and French Chabrier contributed his “Espafia” 
Polish-German Moszkowski gave us his “Spanish 
Dances,” Russian-German Rubinstein his “Toreador 
et Andalouse,” Hungarian Liszt his “Spanish Rhap- 
sody,” Rimsky-Korsakoff his “Capriccio Espagnol,” 
Chopin his “Bolero,” Hugo Wolf his “Spanische 
Lieder,” Debussy his “Granada Night’”—and there 
are others. Next to Spain, Italy has been the most 
composed country by foreigners. 

An M. B. H. humoresque: “I have finally de- 
cided on that tropical trip instead of buying a car. 

Seing a musician (and a good one) I shall spend the 
balance of the cold season most appropriately at the 
Hotel Bon Air, in Augusta, Ga. Which reminds 
me, for no reason whatsoever, that I would like to 
write to ‘Michel Dvorsky,’ at San Sebastian, Spain. 
Could Josef Hofmann give me Dvorsky’s exact ad- 
dress? He must know it. Surely he intends to 
let Michel know how his ‘Chromaticon’ fared here 
last week? I notice a department in the New York 
Evening Post called ‘What Organists and Choirs 
Are Doing.’ Even after reading the article I could 
not find out what they are doing, or why. Please 
tell me whether a game of chess is longer than a 
Bruckner symphony or only seems longer. I was 
glad to read last week that those loud blasts at night 
were the munitions explosions in New Jersey. I 
thought Strauss’ ‘Elektra’ had returned to town. 
Will you please ask B, L. T. (Chicago Tribune) 
whether the title of Sonneck’s new book, ‘Suum 
Cuique,’ means ‘Some Kike’?” 

Josef Stransky honors us with a copy of his new 
book, “Modern Paintings by German and Austrian 
Masters, Collected and Edited by Josef Stransky.” 
In the preface of the work the conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic says that his leisure hours 
away from the baton and musical scores he has de- 
voted to the study of painting, and his researches 
bred in him the desire to own a collection of can- 
vases by those German and Austrian masters who 
had begun toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to re-establish the prestige in painting which 
had been lost to Germany since the days of Diirer 
and Holbein. The Stransky collection, as repro- 
duced in his volume, shows striking examples, in- 
cluding gems by Leibl, Triibner, Thoma, Von Stuck, 
Von Menzel and Liebermann. Notable also are the 
half biographical, half analytical sketches which Mr. 
Stransky has supplied as annotations for the pic- 
tures. These little writings reveal him to be an art 
critic and connoisseur of deep knowledge and dis- 
cernment. Apropos, last Saturday’s local dailies tell 
that our Metropolitan Museum of Art has acquired 
four of the Stransky paintings. 

Appropriate music played when the Congressional 
“leak” committee interrogated Thomas Lawson: 
“Nie sollst du mich befragen.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


WHAT THE SPHINX SAID 


During the total eclipse of the moon in the mid- 
dle watches of a winter’s night not long ago we felt 


the cravings of a strictly neutral thirst. We filled 
the chalice to its brim with a composite nectar made 
of French champagne, Italian chianti, Hungarian 
tokay, German beer, English ginger ale and the 
blue juice of the Concord grape. We quaffed the 
kind nepenthe and betook ourselves to linking fancy 
unto fancy. Erman’s “Handbook of Egyptian Re- 
ligion” appeared to us to be just the sort of sober 
work we could take a sympathetic interest in, while 
the moon was dark and the night was cold. Said 
the book: “There are chapels of Osiris Sokaris and 


of Osiris. 


of Horus, the uniter of the Two Lands, and the 
abode of Re. Near by are two chambers for the 
musical instruments—for the sistra and the great 
neck chains which rattled with the movements of 
the dancers. On the roof lay the small sanctuary 
Here in the month of Khoiakh, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, ceremonies were observed, 
representing the resurrection of Osiris. In the 
thickness of the massive walls of the temple narrow 
secret passages were concealed, whose existence no 
one could surmise from the outside.” In those se- 
cret places, whose contents no stranger knows, and 
whose doors are concealed, whom should we meet 
but an Egyptian priest in full uniform—pure white 
linen from top to toe, and not a hair left on him, 
not even an eyelash. He looked like our good friend 
Carey of the*traffic squad, who starts the traffic just 
as we are about to cross Fifth avenue for the Mu- 
sicAL Courter offices. But of course he wasn’t 
Carey at all. How could he be?—and inside the 
temple of Denderah? 

We asked him if he had ever used a quinine hair 
tonic, but our voice sounded as far away as the buzz 
on a party wire. He beckoned, we followed. Walk- 
ing was an easy matter in that passage. In fact, we 
seemed to glide along like the moving stairs at the 
Sixth avenue “L” station in Thirty-third street. 
The ticket chopper at the end of the corridor had an 
ebony face. “Nubian, probably,” we remarked, 
though he looked at first like the elevator boy at the 
office. But of course he wasn’t, and the priest in 
the linen duster led us at once into a kind of movie 
show, which, after all, wasn’t a movie show at all. 
The Sphinx at the end of the hall had wings and 
Isis-sothis was sitting side saddle fashion on a dog. 

“Ask and listen,” said the priest. He pronounced 
“ask” more like an American than an Englishman, 
and we inquired if the chances of spring wheat were 
good. He raised an arm and pointed to the Sphinx. 
“But that thing is stone deaf,” we exclaimed. No 
answer ; the priest had vanished. There was a no- 
tice, “No smoking,” which seemed familiar. But 
of course it wasn’t in English at that period, during 
the dynasty of Amenophis IV. 

We turned just in time to see the two green lights 
of the Lexington avenue subway train approaching 
and we tried to get out of the way. But the pave- 
ment of the concert hall was sticky with glue and 
our feet simply would not budge. And then it 
wasn’t the subway train at all. It was only the eyes 
of the Sphinx letting us know he, or she, or it 
—what is it?—was ready to answer questions. 
Some one in the audience spoke up: “Is it possible 
to get a bad symphony performed if you pay 
enough?” The green eyes blinked “Yes.” We 
knew it was yes from previous Sphinx interviews. 
Then: a man in the balcony asked: “Will music 
publishers print a ragtime fugue if the composer 
pays for the engraving and takes 400 copies at 
retail?” Another blinking “Yes.” A young lady in 
one of the boxes wanted to know if a few thou- 
sand dollars would enable her to give a violin recital 
in New York and bring her work to the notice of 
the critics. The eyes said, “Oh certainly, Miss.” 
A tall blond youth of the Nordic type stepped into 
the aisle with his arms extended like Faust singing 
“Salve Dimore” and asked if money could prevail 
on the great Chinese pianist about to tour 
in Iceland and make him play the tall blonde’s 
variations in chromatic major? This rather 
appealed to the Sphinx. He put his head on 
one side like the dog that heard his master’s voice 
and winked with his upper eye. He smiled, in 
fact, the real sphinx-like smile so often mentioned 
in the best sellers. Then the voice of the MustcaL 
CouRIER was heard, and a very impressive voice 
it was—something like the basses of the Oratorio 
Society of New York when they begin the subject 
of a choral fugue. 

Of course it wasn’t the Mustcat Courter, really. 
It only sounded like it. Said the voice of the M. C.: 
“Can wealth buy immortality? Can money give 
an unworthy artist an enduring reputation?” The 
lights in the green eyes went out with a click and 
the little dog laughed.to see so much sport when 
Isis-sothis fell over backward. Then everything 
began to go round. There were long streaks of 
flame on the horizon and huge billows of smoke. 
Several shrapnel shells burst uncomfortably near 
and the trenches were knee deep in mud. All of 
a sudden a dozen Egyptian priests with bayonets 
were upon us. We bolted for cover and Erman’s 
“Handbook of Egyption Religion” made an awful 
thud when it struck the floor in the middle of the 
night during the eclipse of the moon. The fun- 











niest thing was the way the room kept going round 
and round too. There was a procession of book 
cases, tables, pianos, chairs, sofas. As soon as the 
sofa reached us we laid down on it to rest up. 


sevimasatileinnnint 
SUBLIMATED PIANO ART 


One never feels like going into a detailed criti- 
cism of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s piano per- 
formances, They have been assayed long ago and 
found to be pure gold, and as the years go on, the 
lustre of her playing shows no dimming. It con- 
sists of so many separate elements of excellence 
that their enumeration is easiest when they are 
placed under the three generic captions of musician- 
ship, technical mastery, and intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity. The Bloomfield-Zeisler recitals for 
years have occupied a unique place in the concert 
life of America, for the artist makes only a limited 
number of appearances each season and they are 
not intended to compete with those of the regular 
traveling virtuosos, but rather to serve a certain edu- 
cational purpose in connection with a country-wide 
clientele which has attached itself to Mme. Zeisler 
and would not consider any musical season com- 
plete without a recital by her, All the critics and 
connoisseurs of America and Europe have capitu- 
lated to her and her name stands enshrined with 
the significant keyboard interpreters and personali- 
ties of our times. 

Last Saturday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, a 
very large audience gathered to do homage at Mme. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler’s annual recital here, and they 
heard her play with a youthful impetus and fire, a 
keenness of musical perception, and a fullness of 
tonal and technical command which surprised even 
her warmest admirers. It was the subject of gen- 
eral remark on the part of the auditors and on the 
part of the newspaper critics, who all commented 
thereon in their reviews, Beethoven’s andante in F 
and his sonata, opus 31, No. 3, had readings filled 
with lofty sentiment and impeccable handling of 
contour and detail. The Mendelssohn “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” transcription by Liszt was a 
tour de brilliance and charm. Chopin’s B flat minor 
scherzo, brimful of romance and passion, set the 
pulses tingling in Mme. Bloomfield’s intense utter- 
ance. The deftly spun double note etude, opus Io, 
No. 7, the elegiac wistful valse, opus 70, No. 1, and 
the truly magnificent rendering of the big A flat 
polonaise completed the Chopin group and brought 
the player a tremendous ovation, which, however, 
increased in volume after the Liszt A flat “Liebes- 
traum” and “Mephisto” valse. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, one of the most indefat- 
igable students in the piano world, shows the result 
of her incessant artistic communion with the mas- 
ters. Her performance here last week was an 
unalloyed delight to an audience wearied with over- 
much empty technical display, hackneyed interpre- 
tations, and soulless tone production. The very 
antithesis of those qualities is in the Bloomfield- 
Zeisler art of today, and oyer everything she does 
rests the added benison of an incisive intelligence, 
a deep culture, and a mellowed understanding and 
sympathy. 

aieediionaie 


ST. LOUIS AND ITS OPERA 


The St. Louis Republic asks pertinently in an edi- 
torial: “Where’s that opera house?” The paper 
happily remembers that a committee was formed 
some time ago in St. Louis to build an opera house 
there. The Republic reminds its readers: 

Our friends, the Latin-Americans, if told that there was 
a wealthy and cultured city of 800,000 people in the New 
World without an opera house, would shrug their shoulders 
and attribute the slander to jealousy of things American 
on the part of some envious detractor from the Old World. 
St. Louis has an opera going public; Mr. Gallo and his San 
Carlo company have clinched the demonstration. It has 
an opera chorus, trained under conductors of international 
reputation; it has opera, two, three or four brief seasons 
in a year; it has an opera committee of progressive and 
public spirited men. > 

Gentlemen, why does the thing stop there? Where's 
that opera house? 


—_o——- 


Taranto, his birthplace, is going to celebrate the 
centenary of Giovanni Paisiello by the production 
of two of his operas, “Nina pazza per Amore” and 
“Tl duello Comico.” 

: > 


Battistini, the celebrated Italian baritone, has been 
making a great hit in Spain this winter as Wolfram 
in “Tannhauser,’ 
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THE BYSTANDER 





Singing for His Supper—Moving Movie Music—Wagner 
Transposed—Chestnut 


In a little booklet issued a short time ago by “The 
Theatre” there was the following story: 

“A noted singer of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
—we are not privileged to disclose his name—went into 
the court yard of an upper west sidé apartment house 
recently and sang a few arias from his favorite opera. 

“He did so on a bet that he couldn’t earn $2 a day 
by street singing. 

“After his first selection, 13 cents was thrown to 
him; after his second he picked up 9 cents; after his 
third, 5 cents; after his fourth and fifth, nothing. 

“If our mathematics do not fail us, he collected just 
27 cents. Of course, he went no further and paid the 
wager. But he learned a great lesson, let us hope, this 
star whose salary was over $2,000 a night at the Metro- 
politan, but who could earn but 27 cents singing in a 
court yard!” 

Quite a neat little story, though rather haltingly told 
and one in which the practised eye detects several in- 
consistencies. In the first place that phrase, “sang a 
few arias from his favorite opera.” The question re- 
solves itself into how many constitute a few. There 
are not many operas that have what any reasonable 
person could call a “few” arias for any one voice. 
Two at the outside is a pretty liberal allowance and 
it takes quite a fervid imagination to describe two as 
“a few.” 

The second point amiss is the fact that the amount of 
money decreased steadily after each vocal offering. 
This indicates that the star’s back window audience 
was at least tolerant of him. If it had wanted to be rid 
of him the contributions would have increased steadily 
with each number, very likely with the addition of old 
shoes, broken bottles and a few other persuasive sou- 
venirs to the rain of copper. 

The third point is that little joker at the end, “this, 
star, whose salary is over $2,000 a night at the Metro- 
politan.” It must be a he star because there is reference 
above to “his” name. Now there may be more than 
one male star at the Metropolitan who is getting a salary 
of over $2,000 a night, but I can not seem to guess the 
name of number two. Number one is Enrico Caruso. 
As a matter of fact one is inclined to believe that the 
27 cent singer and his $2 wager are both what is poetic- 
ally described as “figments of the imagination.” 

* * * * * 


The field of music for the movies is one which in re- 
ality is only beginning to be developed, especially in the 
direction of scores specially written to accompany the 
films. One of the most satisfying scores of that kind I 
have heard was that written by Robert Hood Bowers to 
accompany “A Daughter of the Gods,” the sireny Annette 
Kellermann’s film drama. It is a ag” ingenious score, clev- 
erly orchestrated, always fitted to the situation and never 
trivial, though never so heavy as to distract attention from 
the screen. In fact, the music appealed to me much more 
strongly than did the picture itself. In Italy, if I remember 
right, Mascagni has already turned his hand to producing 
a “screen score.” There is practically an unlimited field 
for our better musicians in this work. Don’t let anybody 
think for a minute that it is “beneath him” to write for 
the films. The whole thing depends on what kind of 
music is produced. Bad music is bad music anywhere and 
good music, good music in a movie theatre just as much 
as in Carnegie Hall. 

At another long picture, which I recently saw, there was 
a score made up in the usual style with a medley of this, 
that, the other and everything. It was skillfully chosen 
and perhaps the music in it was intrinsically more valua- 
ble than that of the “Daughter of the Gods,” but it 
had by no means the same effect as Mr. Bowers’ score, for 
it did not fit the action upon the screen except in a genera 
way, and was no such aid to the illusion as the specially 
composed music. 





*_* * * * 


Another thing for which the movie theatre can be given 
credit is the presence among us of more respectable or- 
chestras than we used to have. Heaven knows, the so 
called music is bad enough in the small movie theatres, but 
in the large ones we are getting orchestras with a fairly 
respectable number of men. Instead of the old team of 
five or six with a piano, which used to perform between 
the acts of theatres playing the legitimate, or to scratch, 
rattle and bang through ragtime accompaniments at the 
variety houses, we are getting teams of from twenty men 
up, oftentimes supported by an excellent organ. Both 
of the films to which I have referred above had orchestras 
of this description and the big theatres go even farther. 
The Rialto orchestra, some thirty-five men, has been men- 
tioned before in the “Bystander,” but I cannot fail to 
speak of a special performance of the old Nicolai over- 
ture, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” also of that wonder- 
ful Strauss waltz, “Wine, Women and Song,” Hugo Rie- 
senfeld conducting with his violin tucked under his chin 
a la the Strausses. Then a theatre that makes it possible 
every day for anybody to hear one of the best organists 
in New York—Alfred Robyn—playing on a splendid organ 
is certainly doing something which will directly work to 
the musical advancement of all of us. 

** kk * 


The head usher at the Metropolitan told me about the 
man and his wife who had a hot discussion out in the 
foyer just as the third act of “Lohengrin” began. The 
man insisted that it was time to go home, his wife reply- 
ing, “No, I won’t go home. ‘They haven’t sung the ‘Eve- 
ning Star’ yet and I am no; going home until I hear it 
after having waited all this ‘ime.” 

Perhaps Mr. Gatti, if properly approached, would be 
willing to shift the “Evening Star” thing over from 
“Tannhauser” into “Loheugrin” just to accommodate the 


lady. At, $12 for a pair of tickets he ought to be willing 
to make some concessions. 
* *, * 


The Los Angeles Times is the latest paper to publish this 
old reliable music anecdote, which been going the 
rounds of the press for the last quarter of a century or 
more. There may be some Bystander readers who never 
chanced upon it, so here it is: 

The drollest instance of converted usage occurred when that 
adventurous Frenchman, De Tonnant, while in Patagonia, gave an 
old chief a wornout piano which he had bought for 80 francs. 

A few days after making this generous present De Tonnant 
went one morning to pay an early visit to the Patagonian. He 
found him sleeping peacefully with his wife inside the piano from 
which he had carefully removed sounding board, strin , etc., and 
which, thus transformed, constituted a not uncomfo: le bedstead. 

Byron HaceL, 
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And $1.90 Bought It 


_A young soprano, member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, with which company she often appears in a minor 
role in “Traviata,” was billed last year to sing her part 
to the Violetta of Melba. The young lady, who boasts of 
rich acquaintances among people of her race, called on 
several millionaires in Chicago and asked if they would 
lend her their tiara, stating that Melba would in the sec- 
ond act be bejeweled. Not wishing td take a back seat as 
far as the display of diamonds was concerned, she would 
be happy if any of her friends would loan their expensive 
jewelry. After calfing on three or four prominent ladies 
and meeting with refusals, she went finally to a second 
rate dry goods store, bought a tiara shape and had it 
ornamented with jewelry at a total expenditure of $1.90. 
Cheap things are always expensive. A friend of hers, when 
told the story said, “if you paid more than a dollar, you 
were robbed. From the house, your tiara looked like 
tin plate.” Since that time the young lady, when appear- 
ing in “Traviata” wears hardly any ornaments. 


The Pound of Flesh 


There is a musical agency in New York, which for con- 
venience may be referred to as the Shylock agency. A 
few weeks ago one of its artists played in a certain great 
house on a percentage basis. There was an audience which 
jammed the huge auditorium, seating over three thousand 
people, to the doors and it is needless to say that the 
percentage which went to the artist and the commission 
which went to the Shylock agency were good fat ones. The 
management of the house in question where the artist 
played issued six passes. Two of these went to the leader 
of the orchestra, who directed the accompaniments for 
the artist, two of them went to a fellow artist, a singer, 
who appeared on the same program, and the other two 
went to the press representative of the house—a man by 
the way, who in the past has done many favors for the 
Shylock agency—for the personal use of his wife. Un- 
doubtedly, according to the strict letter of the law, the 
management of the house had no right to issue these six 
passes without the written permission of the Shylock 
agency, but said management, knowing that all other agents 
whose artists play in their house are glad to extend a 
similar courtesy, did not obtain it. When it came to set- 
tling up, the Shylock agency, in a very typical manner, in- 
sisted upon its pound of flesh. They were six $1.50 seats, 
so, as it was on a fifty per cent. basis, the artist had 
$4.05 to add to his many hundreds (probably twelve or 
more) and the Shylock agency had forty-five cents more 
to jingle in its jeans, for surely this agency works on 
nothing less than a ten per cent. basis—perhaps even more. 
It may have been sixty-seven and one-half cents. Who 
can tell? 

Cheap Things Are Expensive 


A well known basso, member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, called on the general representative of the MusicaL 
Courier in the offices in Orchestra Hall, last week, and told 
a very peculiar story concerning a small musical paper pub- 
lished in Chicago. The singer reported that a representa- 
tive of that small paper had called on him at the Congress 
Hotel and requested his picture for publication. After 
publication, a bill for $5.00 was sent the basso, who, since 
then, has had but little respect for musical papers. Con- 
sidering the cost of cuts that little paper’s profits must 
have amounted to from fifty cents to $1.00 maximum and 
the basso was out $5.00. Cheap things are always 
expensive. 


Moore Does Not Like Garden 


Edward C. Moore, the humorist critic of the Chicago 
Journal, does not seem to be well impressed with Mary 
Garden’s vocal organ, judging from the following, which 
was handed gratis pro deo to the singer upon her return 
to Chicago, after an absence of two years. “She is un- 
doubtedly the best bad singer that ever appeared on the 
stage.” Mary Garden only believes in daily paper crit- 
icisms. She said “they speak the truth.” 


Paying to Sing 


There are some artists appearing in opera who pay to be 
heard, for few would pay to hear them. The same con- 
dition exists in the concert field. Many singers as well as 
instrumentalists have to pay to be heard, as often the 
message they deliver has little to recommend it to the 
music loving public. 


Samson Shorn 


The first favorable result of the matrimonial venture of 
a New York musical Samson has been that his Dalilah has 
shorn him of his locks, much to the advantage of his per- 
sonal appearance—the question being whether or not it 
will improve his musicianship as well. 


Ye Bashful Prima Donna 


“On dit” that a certain prima donna was very bashful 
about singing “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” an unusual (!) 


number, at a concert last Sunday night, without having a 
rehearsal beforehand with full orchestra. She must have 
thought that the orchestra needed the rehearsal, for, of 
course, a prima donna of her experience could sing “Caro 
Nome” backwards with her eyes shut. By the way, the 
cruel management refused it—the rehearsal. 


I SEE THAT— 


John McCormack has applied for American citizenship 

The Philadelphia and Cincinnati orchestras were in New 
York last week. 

Chicago hears “Francesca da Rimini.” 

American composer Goldmark’s work is played by Phil- 
harmonic. 

Caruso is honorary president of the Salsomaggiore Dry 
Fog Treatment Institute. 

Alberto Jonas gave a reception to Teresa Carrefio. 

ag Muratore is engaged to appear at the Colon, Buenos 

ires. 

Fitzhugh Haensel is vacationing in Cuba. 

Indianapolis wants to hear Tilly Koenen again soon, 

Mme. Gadski returns to the Metropolitan next week. 

Two Romans offer $1,000 for a purely Italian opera. 

Alda, Caruso, Scotti, De Luca and De Segurola receive in 
honor of Helena Theodorini. 

Sebastian B. Schlesinger is dead. 

Mme. Edvina may temporarily transfer her activities from 
opera to drama. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman of the Rubinstein Club 
captures Galli-Curci. 

Marguerite Melville’s piano quintet to be given its first 
American hearing. 

Wigmore Hall is the new name of Bechstein Hall, London. 

Hermann Jadlowker, Russian tenor, is to leave Berlin 
opera. 

Dr. Bernhard Pollack is the greatest amateur pianist in 
Germany. 

Marcella Craft has bought a California home. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink institutes annual music festival 
for San Diego. 

Philharmonic’s Jubilee Festival week began yesterday. 

Lorenzo Perosi, director of the Sistine Choir, has pro- 
duced several new works. 

Australia and New Zealand are enjoying opera. 

Chicago is guaranteed opera for five years by board which 
includes women for the first time. 

San Francisco’s municipal concerts will begin February 4. 

Otto H. Kahn has made application to become an 
American. 

Kingsbery Foster is sending “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
in English on the road. 

President Wilson hears Maggie Teyte. 

Rosina Galli loses valuable jewels. 

Bethlehem Bach Choir to appear at Philharmonic concert, 
Saturday evening. 

Herbert J. Wrighton’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” won 
Thomas Askin prize. 

Boston gave an ovation to Cincinnati Orchestra and Dr. 
Kunwald. 

The Webb Singing Pictures please audience which includes 
Caruso. 

California Teachers resent the licensing bill. 

Stransky receives a fortune. 

San Diego pays homage to Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Matzenauer’s Carmen delighted Philadelphians. 

Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished French organist, has 
arrived. 

Chicago Orchestra played a program in memory of Theo- 
dore Thomas, 

Max Rabinoff petitions Congress to have custom duties 
removed from operatic outfittings. 

Henry Holden Huss dedicates new work to New York 
Chamber Music Society. 

Garden, McCormack and Ysaye are engaged for next 
Newark festival. H. R. F. 











Opera in Australia 





Impresario Gonzalez is traveling with his company 
through Australia and New Zealand. The company spent 
the month of December at Oakland, New Zealand; in 
March it will return to Melba and Sidney and later to 
Brisbane, Adelaine and Perth, arriving next August in 
English possessions in South Africa, after stopping on the 
way for short seasons at Calcutta, Bombay and Colombo. 
The financial success in Australia is said to have been tre- 
mendous, After ten weeks the company showed a profit 
of £18,000. There were seventy-five performances, making 
an average of about $1,200 a performance. 





Does Advertising Pay? 





Sam Losh, of Fort Worth, Texas, writes to the Musica! 
Courtrr, under date of January 12, 1917: “I have been 
highly pleased with the results of my card in the Musica. 
Courter as | have had a big increase in correspondence 
and a wider range of inquiry, etc.” 


Rosina Galli Loses Pearls 








Rosina Galli, leading dancer of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, has lost a pearl necklace which she values at $3,000. 
The dancer missed the gems after the opera last Thurs- 
day night. Mlle. Galli is willing to pay a reward and “ask 
no questions,” so long as her property is returned to her. 





President Hears Maggie Teyte 
President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson occupied a box at 
the Boston Opera performance last Saturday in Wash- 
ington to hear Maggie Teyte in “Faust.” They had with 
them Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. McAdoo, Miss 
Wilson and Miss Bones. 
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McCORMACK AGAIN BREAKS 
BOX OFFICE RECORDS 


Irish Tenor Sings to Crowded House in Brooklyn 
Delights Old and Young 


John McCormack gave one of his popular song recitals 
at the Academy of Music of Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, 
January 14. The run on the box office which occurred at 
his Hippodrome appearance of a week ago was repeated 
on Sunday evening, when all box office records were 
broken. Fully one half hour before the time scheduled 
for the recital people began to pour into the Academy. 
Young and old, alike, came to hear one of the most pop- 
ular tenors of the day; indeed, whole families put in an 
appearanc 

The audience was riotous in its applause. At the con- 
clusion of each group, they clamored for an encore—Mc- 
Cormack responded—and finally had to sing two and three 
encores before they would let him go 

Handel's recitative, “Stay, Shepherd, Stay,” air, “Shep- 
What Art Thou Pursuing?” (from “Acis and Gala- 
tea”) was used to open the program. In this Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s sterling voice was shown to great advantage. 
The second group contained songs by Schubert, Brahms 
and Schumann, of which “Ave Maria,” “Faded Flowers,” 
and “Spirit Presence” were the most popular, 

Perhaps though, the singer pleased most with his Irish 
folksongs. For who can sing one of these like McCor- 
mack? He finds every possible hidden beauty in the songs 
it to his hearers in a manner of the greatest 


nM rd 


and gives 
perfection 

“Moorlaugh Mary” (arr. by Mulligan-Fox) and “Must 
1 Go Bound” (arr. by Hughes) were singularly effectiv:. 
“In Dublin’s Fair City” (arr. by Page), the singer gave 
evidence of rauch humor. His interpretation caused un- 
limited merriment 

“Nocturne” (Chadwick); “Your Eyes” (Schneider) ; 
‘Deep River” (Burleigh) and “Her Portrait” (Melvin), 
completed the fourth and last group. “Your Eyes,” written 
especially for the tenor by Edwin Schneider, McCormack’s 
excellent accompanist, is admirably suited to the rich, 
sympathetic voice of the singer. Its simple yet melodic 
qualities are unusually pleasing. 

“Deep River” has been done frequently this season, but 
McCormack's version of it surpasses all. 

Donald McBeath, the assisting violinist, added much to 
the evening’s enjoyment 


A Few Notes From Oscar Saenger’s Studio 


Margaret Taylor, soprano, has just returned to New 
York to resume her studies with Mr. Saenger after a very 
successful concert tour through Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and ‘North Dakota, and while in the West was 
soloist at a concert given by the Tuesday Art and Travel 
Club of Chicago, Ill, on which occasion her voice and 
art won her a host of new friends. Henry Marston, a 
young baritone was one of the assisting artists at the New 
Assembly Club concert at the Hotel Plaza, January 11. He 
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Individual instruction in every branch of 
In active preparation: “Lohengrin,” Aida,” “Cav- 
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FOURTH AND LAST NEW YORK RECITAL 
FOR THIS SEASON BY 


JOHN 


POWELL 


“4 Great Pianist, and more, A Great Musician.”’ 
—H. T, FINCK—New York Evening Post 


AEOLIAN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26th 


Mr. Powell will give the first public 

performance in America of his 

own “Sonata Teutonica,” a work 
of extraordinary significance. 
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IMPRESARIO TESTS VOICES OF CINCINNATI STUDENTS. 


Andreas Dippel, impresario, formely director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 


New York, passed upon the vocal qualifications of 


seventy-five young men and women, students of musical colleges in Cincinnati, who are aspirants for operatic courses. 





sang a group of songs by Frank Warner, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Minnie Welch Edmond sang at a concert in Waterbury, 
Conn., recently and the Waterbury American had this to 
say of her work: 

Minnie Edmond, soprano soloist, has a high, clear, and flexible 
voice of fine quality and her singing was greatly enjoyed. She 
was at her best in her second number, “Chanson Provencale,” by 
Dell-Acqua, for which her voice was especially well adapted, but 
all her selections were excellent. Miss Edmond is to sing for the 
Burns Society on January 31st. 

Rose Tracy, “the little girl with the big voice,” sang at 
the Tome Institute in Port Deposit, Maryland, January 7, 
and immediately was offered a return engagement for this 
March. Effie Fowler-Klein, soprano, was the assistant 
artist at the Hotel Astor, January 10, at a club concert. 
Melvena Passmore assisted at a Sunday evening concert at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., De- 
cember 31. She sang five numbers and responded with two 
encores. 

Gurle Luise Corey, the coloratura soprano, offers an 
hour of song which she calls “Mon-Operalogues.” Miss 
Corey has been booked almost solidly since October until 
the middle of February, mostly in the Southern Colleges, 
and within the past month has had several engagements in 
Brooklyn and the northern part of New York. Evelyn 
Symon is busy at club concerts, and has there a host of 
friends. Some of her recent engagements were with the 
Electric Club, December 13, the Euterpe Club, December 
21, Rainy Day Club, January 3. Also she has an engage- 
ment with the Bel Canto Club, January 27, and Round 
Table Club, January 28. After Miss Symon’s success at 
the Euterpe Club concert, December 21, she was imme- 
diately engaged for their concert at the Waldorf, for the 
evening of January 24. 





San Carlo Opera in “Copper Country” 


From Calumet, in the heart of the northwest copper 
country, comes news of the success in that region—Duluth, 
Hancock, etc.—-of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 
The Calumet News writes editorially: 


It is good news, indeed, to the music sage | public to learn that 
the San Carlo Opera Company will include the copper country in 
its annual bookings. In every respect this organizaton has lived up 


to its advance notices, and when entertainers can ane up to 





the fervid praise of a press agent they are Pp g 
in their ability to please exacting audiences. The San Carloans are 
artists of a high order, and the copper country is fortunate in its 
opportunity to hear them. Jheir visit is the musical event of the 
season, and appreciation of this fact is found in the large patronage 
accorded the talented troupe. A house is assured for to- 
night’s performance, and announcements of future bookings will be 
received with enthusasm by a large part of the copper country’s 
population. 





Christine Miller Singled Out for Praise 


In the Chicago Auditorium, in the last days of the old 
year, “The Messiah” was given under the baton of Harri- 
son M. Wild, conductor of the Apollo Club. While praise 
was not for all of the soloists, Christine Miller won from 
Herman Devries, of the Chicago Evening American, the 
following expression: “In the first rank must be placed 
Christine Miller, the poeier_-neereny popular—con- 
tralto. Miss Miller’s voice is admirably schooled and man- 
aged with the surety and poise of the experienced, matured 
artist. It possesses tones of such richness and purity as to 
suggest frequently its sister instrument, the violoncello. 
Miss Miller possesses one of the rare oratorio voices of 
the American concert stage.” 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Tomorrow (Friday) evening, January 109, the third in 
the tenth series of artists’ concerts given under the di- 
rection of Charles Grant Shaffer will be given in the as- 
sembly hall of the Eliot School, Newark, N. J., by Wilma 
Sanda, Mildred Dilling and Earle Tuckerman. Miss 
Sanda will sing German, English and French folksongs 
in costume,’and Miss Dilling, harpist, and Mr. Tucker- 
man, baritone, will each be heard in two groups. Henry 
M. Williamson will be at the piano. 

David and Clara Mannes, sonata recitalists, will play at 
Maplewood, N. J., on Saturday evening, March 3 next, for 
the Maplewood Music Study Club, of which Mrs. W. F. 
Patterson is president. 

Ethel Leginska, English pianist, will play at Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., on Saturday evening, March 10, at Miss Cowles’ 
School for Girls. 





Interesting Program at Beethoven Musicale 


Saturday afternoon, January 13, the third musicale by 
the Beethoven Society was held in the grand ballroom 
of the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York. Even considering 
the excellent taste shown in the choice of artists for its 
monthly musicales, the artists of last Saturday were ex- 
ceptionally fine. They were: Jean Vincent Cooper (con- 
tralto; Martin Richardson, tenor; Grace Parker Nott, so- 
prano, and Anna Welsh, harpist, who appeared instead 
of Mary Warfel, who was unable to appear owing to a 
sprained wrist. Miss Welsh, scarcely sixteen years old, 
is most talented, and handles the harp like a veteran. 

Jean Vincent Cooper, whose ability as a singer need 
not be dwelt upon at length, sang “O Don Fatale,” from 
“Don Carlos” (Verdi) and a group of old melodies 
which included “Deep River” (negro), “Cossack Lul- 
laby” (East Russian) and two Cicilian folksongs. Miss 
Cooper was in excellent voice and completely won her 
audience from the start. 

Mr. Richardson sang an Italian group. In his second 
group, “The Star” (Rogers) he made a decided impres- 
sion. 

Grace Parker Nott, soprano, a member of the Bee- 
thoven Choral, disclosed a voice of light quality in a group 
of songs and “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 

A number of new members were admitted into the 
club. For a club so young in existence Beethoven is do- 
ing admirable work. Much of the success of this organ- 
ization is due to the untiring efforts of its president, Mrs. 
James Daniel Mortimer. 





Arthur Shattuck Plays Return Engagements 


Arthur Shattuck’s activities for the first four weeks of 
1917 include appearances in the following cities: New 
York, recital, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences: 
Philadelphia, Judson series; Buffalo, Twentieth Century 
Club; Chicago, Neumann series, joint program with Dora 
de Philippe; Dallas, S. M. University; Houston, return 
engagement in Municipal Course, and New Orleans, re- 
turn engagement, D. B. Fisher management. 





Gadski at Metropolitan 


Operagoers in this city will be glad to hear that 
Johanna Gadski is to resurse her place in the Metro- 
politan Opera casts next Munday evening, January 22, 
when she will make her reappearance in “Lohengrin” 
as Elsa, one of the popular arwist’s best roles. 
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MUSICAL PROGRESS IN KANSAS 


The Support Given by the People in That State to 
Things Musical 





By Merle Armitage 
The musical development of the West, as those in 


* touch with matters know, has been remarkable. Stand- 


ing out alone, almost in a class by itself in respect to 
advancement, is Kansas, a State distinguished by its 
new and original ideas in politics, health, finance, gov- 
ernment, and almost every subject under the sun, The 
progress made by this State in the last few years, 
musically speaking, is simply astounding. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that not so 
many years ago this territory was raw and unsettled. 
Then ensued a tme of crop failure and poverty. For 
more than twelve years the State has become steadily 
and surely prosperous, until now there are no poor 
people, in the literal sense, in the State. 

While it was producing wealth, it was also creating 
some strong and individual characters. Consider this 
unique and formidable list of celebrities: John Brown, 
the abolitionist; Senator Ingalls, statesman; Carrie Na- 
tion, reformer; Ed. Howe, journalist; William Allen 
White, novelist; Jess Willard, pugilist, and Walt Mason, 
the poet. It was quite natural that Kansas would do the 
surprising things with music. 

For a number of years the great musical event of 
Kansas was he Lindsbourg Festival. Now almost 
every city in the State, of over 5,000 population, has an 
annual spring music festival. Hutchinson, for a num- 
ber of years, has had a strong festival, built around a 
large chorus, and concerts by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, the New York Philharmonic, and other great 
orchestras on tour. Kansas City is really the musical 
center, although it is just over the line in Missouri. It 
is a Kansas city in every respect, however. Its most 
attractive offering is probably the Fritschy series of nine 
concerts by such artists as Hemple, Gluck, Destinn, 
Hofmann, Schumann-Heink, De Gogorza, Kreisler, etc. 
Next in importance is Wichita, whose population is ap- 
proximately 70,000. The Ades series, and a chorus under 
his direction, accomplished much in developing the city 
musically. Musical activities have been augmented by 
the larger Armitage series, presenting such artists as 
Gluck, Elman, McCormack, etc. Oher cities that boast 
concert series as annual affairs are: Topeka, Hutchin- 
son, Emporia, Manhattan, Lawrence, Baldwin, etc. The 
faculty of the State University, and of the K. S, A. C. 
at Manhattan, have done much to stimulate interest 
in the smaller cities, and concerts given by the faculty 
members throughout the State have had a noticeable 
effect. 

Some of the outstanding concert successes during the 
last five years will surprise many not familiar with what 
the West is doing. The local manager in Salina a few 
years ago made $3,000 on a Paderewski concert. Salina 
is a city of 12,000 people. The Lindsbourg Festivals, 
with such soloists as Schumann-Heink, Nielsen, etc., 
always sell out. Kansas City gave the Ballet Russe the 
largest audience on tour last year, under the Fritschy 
management. Leida Mills managed the Wichita ap- 
pearance of the London Symphony Orchestra in 1911, 
paid them $5,000, and made a nice profit. Forty-five 
hundred people greeted John McCormack when he ap- 
peared in Wichita last December, under the Armitage 
management. Twelve hundred people, who paid $1.50 
each for seats, came to hear Cecil Fanning in Sabetha, 
Kan., last fall, a city of less than 2,000. Practically 
every great artist that has toured in America in the last 
ten years has had several appearances in Kansas. 

As evidence of the musical alertness of the Western- 
ers, it may be said that the supply of Galli-Curci rec- 
ords (the sensational new soprano of the Chicago 
opera) were completely exhausted within a few days 
after they were received by the local dealers. 

Everything considered, a great many communities can 
gain inspiration for musical accomplishment from Kan- 
sas, and it will be interesting to watch its further 
progress. 





Leginska in Lima 





Lima, Ohio, January 13, 1917. 

A large audience of music lovers greeted Ethel 
Leginska last evening in Memorial Hall, where the gifted 
pianist gave a recital under the auspices of the Women’s 
Music Club. Her program consisted of ‘the Rameau 
gavotte and variations, Daquin’s “Le Coucou,” a Beethoven 
rondo capriccio, the Chopin sonata in B flat minor, the 
same composer’s scherzo in B minor, his bolero and noc- 
turne in C minor, two numbers by Leschetizky, the 
Rigoletto paraphrase of Liszt and his legend of St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves, the arabesques on the 
Plue Danube Valse by Schulz-Evler and she graciously 
added the Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire as a favor. 
Of course, she was obliged to give encores—this is to be 
expected wherever this artist appears, the music lovers 
of this city are as appreciative of true musical worth as 
those of other cities. 





Mischa Gluschkin, Violinist 





The above is a picture of the talented young Russian 
violinist who makes his debut in Chicago, Sunday after- 
noon, January 21, at the Garrick Theatre. Young Glusch- 
kin bears a striking resemblance to Ignace Paderewski. 
Should the promises of his youth be fulfilled, he is des- 
tined to become as great as that veteran virtuoso whom 
he so much resembles. The young Russian violinist is a 
wonder of his age, and an agreeable change after the 
many of the Vienna school whose finished technic gives 
an impression of impassiveness and lack of personality in 
their playing. Not that Gluschkin does not have a fine 
tone, for he has, nor that his technic is faulty, for it is 
not, but his execution is bold and original. The abandon 
with which he throws himself into his work recalls rather 
the dash and fire of Saint-Saéns or Tschaikowsky than 
the exquisite finish of Joachim or Kreisler. 





Enid Watkins, Singer of Indian Songs 





Enid Watkins, soprano, gave a song recital on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, January 10, at the Punch and Judy 
Theatre, New York, in which a number of Indian songs, 
from authentic ceremonials of the Zuni tribe, was the 
chief feature of the afternoon, In these, Miss Watkins 
showed evidence of a light but pleasing voice of an 
agreeable quality. Oddly enough, the Indian songs suited 
her voice, much better than the Irish songs. “I Know 
Where I’m Goin’,” and “Kitty of Coleraine,” were, how- 
ever, interpreted charmingly. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, was a valuable assistant. Miss 
Dilling emphasized the fact that she is one of the best 
woman harpists of the day, by her really beautiful and 
artistic playing. Her program contained among other 
numbers, Debussy’s “Arabesque,” “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen” (arranged by Cady), and Renie’s “Legende.” 





Lavinia Darvé Sings 





Lavinia Darvé, the lyric soprano, sang Nedda’s aria 
(“Pagliacci”) and Micaela’s aria (“Carmen”), splendidly 
accompanied by Salvatore Fucito, at the National Opera 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria, on January 11. 





Schofield’s Canadian Successes 
Result in Return Engagements 





Such was the popular favor with which Edgar Scho- 
field was received on the recent tour of western Canada 
in support of Mme. Edvina, that a second tour of the 
western Canadian provinces in April is now being ar- 
ranged for this splendid baritone. Mr. Schofield will be 
heard again in Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw and Winnipeg. Some of the concerts will 
be joint recitals with Emma Roberts, contralto, and John 
Powell, pianist. Miss Roberts and Mrs, Schofield have 
been engaged for a joint recital as the opening event of 
the. Springfield (Ohio) Choral Societies Festival on 
March 12. 
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; ; RUSSIAN 
Levitzki PIANIST 
in his Third Recital, Friday Evening. Jan. 19th, 


$15, at Acolian Hall, 34 West 43rd St., N. Y. 


Tickets. $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. Boxes, $15.00 
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SIXTH BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALE 
FRIDAY. JANUARY 26, AT 11 
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MISCHA GLUSCHKIN 
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PHILHARMONIC 


| JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
JUBILEE FESTIVAL CONCERTS 
CARNEGIE HALL, Thursday Evening, January 18, at 8.30 


BEETHOVEN—WAGNER-—LISZT 


Program includes Liszt "FAUST" 
Symphony. Mendelssohn Glee Club 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor THEO, KARLE, Tenor 





Friday Afternoon, January 19, at 2.30 
AMERICAN-FRENCH PROGRAM 
MacDOWELL, Indian Suite 
HADLEY—SAINT-SAENS~—DUCAS 





Saturday Bvening, January 20, at 8.30 
BACH-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


In conjunction with the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa 
Dr. J. FRED WOLLE, Conductor 


Sunday Afternoon, January 21, at 3 
AMERICAN—FRENCH-—SLAVIC 
Program includes the Dvorak “New World" Symphony 


Tickets at Box Office Felix F. Leifels, Manager 

















OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED: Refined girl vocal student, ing prepared for a long run in vaude- well enough connected in the trade to 
willing to assist in household duties for ville. A young woman viola player and publish and distribute piano and vocal 
half scholarship, $15 weckly, room, board, a young woman flute player. Good en- music, the author to act 

backer. Address “H. S. H..” care of 


daily lessons, also French conversation 
by former conservatory vocal instructress 
now teaching at Convent of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Write Mme. Mathilde de 


gagement guaranteed. Address “S. R. 
M.,” care of Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York, stating terms and facilities. 


teacher, largest Roman Catholic Church 
in large Eastern city; three manual 
as financial organ. Remarkable success sanctuary 
choirs, children’s voices, senior choirs 
and Gregorian music. Well educated; 
three (3) years’ experience stenograwh- 
er-secretary, seeks position organist or 








Mora, 619 West 143rd Street, New York. 





VIOLA AND FLUTE PLAYERS 
WANTED-—-By a production that is be- 


WANTED—By an amateur musician and 
composer of means: A reliable music 
publishing firm which is equipped and 


ORGANIST, American, 


Roman Catholic, present position six 
(6) years organist, choirmaster and 


with publisher, where ability will be 
30, recognized. No agencies. Address 
“Director,” care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Single, 
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NO FEATURES IN THE METROPOLITAN WEEK 


“Der Rosenkavalier,” January 8 


A large and brilliant audience attended the perform- 
ance of Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” Frieda Hempel 
(Princess Werdenberg), Otto Goritz (Baron Ochs), Mar- 
garete Ober (Octavian) and Edith Mason (Sophie) were 
the four outstanding principals. Others in the cast were: 
Vera Curtis, Kathleen Howard, Carl Schlegel, Paul Alt- 
house and Marie Tiffany. Excellent work was done by 
Goldie Dobins as the little negro. Edith Mason did her 
usual good work. Ober’s singing was accompanied by a 
sprightliness of manner and somewhat vigorous acting. As 
a youthful lover, she is more boisterous than successful. 
Frieda Hempei’s voice was as lovely as ever, and it is to 
be regretted that she is to finish her season with the 
company in so short a time. Artur Bodanzky was the 
conductor, 

“L’Elisir d’Amore,” January 10 

Light, ingratiatingly tuneful, and bubbling with humor, 
nevertheless the Donizetti music in this comic opera is diffi- 
cult to sing, and only very good artists are able to make it 
create its maximum of effect. That is what Enrico Caruso, 
Frieda Hempel and Lenora Sparkes did. Their vocal con- 
tributions constituted the artistic climax of the perform- 
ance and were received with warm demonstrations of de- 
light by the large audience. Scotti and Didur supplied the 
chief comedy of the proceedings and their clownish horse 
play provided much laughter. Gennaro Papi conducted the 
scintillating music, which has an amazing amount of ap- 
peal even in these days of complex orchestration, psycho- 
logical motifs, and esoteric harmonies. 


“Tosca,” January 11 


Owing to Geraldine Farrar’s indisposition, “Tosca” sub- 
stituted “Madam Butterfly” last Thursday, with Claudia 
Muzio again in the role of the fascinating but unfortunate 
Roman actress. The singing and acting of this artist 
were repeated with all the grace, earnestness, and effect 
of her previous appearances, and as before, she conquered 
her hearers completely, Now that the Muzio voice has 
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accustomed itself to the s of the Metropolitan, the 
tone volume is ample without stressing and the quality 
leaves little to be desired on the side of beauty. Luca 
Botta, the Cavaradossi, made a very impressive showing 
with his ringing yet smoothly projected voice, and his in- 
tense histrionic warmth, Scotti was the cruel Scarpia, and 
he portrayed the part with ample ferocity and malignance. 
Giorgio Polacco put compelling temperamental drive into 
his conducting. 


“Boris Godunoff,” January 12 


This unique opera, with its solemn moments, strange 
melody and harmony, exerts drawing power, and small 
wonder, for the singers all have beautiful voices, giving 
opportunity for effective moments. Fresh and true was 
Paul Althouse, singing with remarkable ease; he has solved 
acoustic problems of the immense space. Margarete Ober 
and Lenora Sparkes sang with style and beauty of vocal 
expression, while Kathleen Howard's luscious voice was at 
its best. The love duet went well, and the snowfall scene 
presented opportunity for a big climax seized by Conductor 
Polacco, and utilized to full extent. The parts were in 
their usual assignment, and the audience appreciative, at 
times demonstrative. 


“Magic Flute,” January 13 (Afternoon) 


This time Miss Garrison sang the “Queen of the Night” 
as a regularly announced member of the cast and not as a 
substitute for Mme. Hempel. Needless to say she demon- 
strated the fact that she was fully equal to the important 
role entrusted to her, singing the two arias with exquisite 
beauty of tone and impeccable vocalism; in fact, the sing- 
ing honors of the afternoon fell to her. Edith Mason, too, 
helped to prove how well our American sopranos can sing. 
Mme. Kurt did her very best as Pamina, a role which is by 
no means as well suited to her as the Wagnerian parts 
which she sings. Urlus is not a good Tamino, nor is 
Braun satisfactory as Sarasto, a rather remarkable fact in 
view of his excellent Rocco in “Fidelio.” Bodanzky 
conducted, * 


“Samson and Delilah,” January 13 (Evening) 


A special performance for the benefit of the French hos- 
pital. (See page 5. Article, “Where’s the $3,000?”) 


Sunday Evening Concert, January 14 


Alma Gluck was the guest star of the Sunday evenin 
concert. She began with “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto.” 
It is a shame that any body with as unusually beautiful a 
voice as Mme. Gluck does not take a few months’ rest 
from public singing until she has corrected those vocal 
faults which prevent her from the proper emission of tones 
in the upper register of her voice. Later she sang a group 
of songs. Sophie Braslau was another soloist. She, too, 
has a voice of exceptional quality, rich and warm, well 
developed throughout. In an aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice” she was heard to special advantage. Luca 
Botta sang an aria from “Tosca” and “L’Africaine.” The 
orchestra was quite international in its tendency, playing 
Charpentier’s “Spanish Rhapsody” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Italian Caprice,” one after the other. Its work in these, 
and in the other orchestral numbers as well, was most 
excellent, under the able and brilliant direction of Richard 
Hageman. 





YSAYE VISITS RUDOLPH WURLITZER 


The Belgian Master Emphatic in Praise of the Superb 
Wurlitzer Collection of Old Violins 


“Mais, mon cher,” said the great Belgian maitre, as 
he walked uP and down the beautifully furnished little 
room—more like the study of a millionaire than a sales- 
room in appearance—with a Francesco Ruggiero of 
1682 tucked under his chin, “the truly remarkable thing 
about your collection is the fact that there is not even 
one mediocre violin in it.” 

Eugen Ysaye, as he said this, was in the “old violin 
room,” which occupies a corner of the great New York 
home of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company on West For- 
tieth street. It was last Monday morning, the first day 
in which the room had been officially opened, and Ysaye 

~was the first visitor, accompanied by his son, Gabriel. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer showed him one after the other the 
choicest violins from the splendid collection, which is 
without doubt the finest in America at the present time. 
It was a pleasure to the Musica. Courter representa- 
tive, who was we ed to be an onlooker, to see the 
fine features of the Belgian master light up with true 
enjoyment as he placed one fine instrument after an- 
other under his chin, trying upon it a few varied pas- 
sages, calculated thoroughly to test every phase of its 
tone. Not only did the famous virtuoso admire the 
superb tones of the various instruments, but he handled 
them with loving .care, turning them over again and 
again to examine the magnificent so eal, which 
they display, for it is absolutely the truth to say that 
there is not one poor violin in the unique collection 
which Rudolph Wurlitzer has been assembling for the 
last few years, with a taste and discrimination amply 
testified to by the quality of the collection. ; 

Perhaps the keystone of the whole is the’ famous 
“Rougemont” Stradivarius made by the king of artifi- 
cers at Cremona in 1703. 

“Ah,” said Ysaye, as its magnificently resonant and 
penetrating tone fairly seemed to crowd out the walls 
of the little room in which it was being played, “that 
is a violin for three thousand persons! It is the in- 
strument for great halls, like the Augusteo at Rome or 
the Albert Hall in London!” 

Mr. Wurlitzer prices this Stradivarius at $17,000, and 
there is another one almost as good, which was once 


selected by Lafont, who, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, was first solo violinist to the Emperor 
of Russia and afterward to Louis XVIII of France. 
Then here was a magnificent Joseph Guarnerius (del 
Gesu) with a peculiar warmth of tone, an instrument 
which specially appealed to Ysaye. “Yes,” said he, “I 
love the Guarnerius violins best of all!” 

Once this specimen belonged to the famous collection 
of the Duke of Camposelice. There are only thirty- 
seven genuine Guarnerius violins known in the whole 
world. Four of them are in active. use in this countr 
now, belonging respectively to Ysaye, Kreisler, Spald- 
ing and Spiering. The Wurlitzer collection has four, 
this glorious del Gesu, one by Joseph, son of Andreas 
(1706), one by Petrus, son of Joseph (1735), and one 
by Andreas, youngest of the line (1760). The del Gesu 
is priced at $18,000. 

After that there comes a very fine Nicolaus Amatus, 
the grand pattern, made at Cremona in 1654. This in- 
strument has a strikingly individual tone, sweet yet 
robust. It is held at $6,500 and it should not take some 
collector or virtuoso long to recognize the fact that it 
is a distinct bargain at that price. 

Beside these particular gems of the collection, Ysaye, 
his interest never flagging, tried one violin after an- 
other, each one a splendid example of its kind. There 
are some Guadagninis, no less than a half dozen ex- 
amples of the work of Joannes Baptista, who moved 
from place to place making different fiddles and cover- 
ing them with different varnishes in each place, so that 
Guadagninis differ from one another more than the 
roducts of any other of the ancient masters. Of this 
alf dozen one was made at Piacenza, another at Milan, 
another at Parma, and the remaining three at Turin. 
There is an exceptionally good Francesco Ruggerio 
(Cremona, 1682). There is a Pietro Giacoma Rogerius; 
a Sanctus Seraphin, that once belonged to Vuillame. 
Then there is a splendid Nicolas Lupot, with a tone 
of peculiar purity and clearness, as fine a French violin 
as was ever made. Incidentally there is a Jacobus 
Stainer, which belonged to the Pinchon collection in 
Noyon and was rescued from bombardment during the 
present war. And this is but the beginning of the col- 
lection. Only those violins have been mentioned which 
Ysaye played upon in his first visit, incidentally using 
a Tourte bow which anybody can have for the very 
modest sum of $850. After he had finished, like old 
King’ Cole, he called for his pipe and lighting it sat 
down in comfort to sign the first page of the book for 
distinguished visitors. Here is what he wrote: 


(Translation) 

“On the opening of your New York house, I am 
happy to state that your collection of ancient and mod- 
ern instruments is throughout of the first order. Every- 
thing in this great house reflects large and serious ideas. 
I address to you, my dear Wurlitzer, my best and warm- 
est compliments and predict for you complete success 
and the fulfilment of your artistic desires. 

“A ffectionately, 
“(Signed) E. Ysaye. 

“New York, the fifteenth of January, 1917.” 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that if Rudolph 
Wurlitzer were not a great enthusiast for old violins, 
a lover of them, one who completely understands them 
and is able to play most acceptably upon them, this 
wonderful Wurlitzer collection would never have been 
assembled, for it is most distinctly a work of art and 
not one of commerce. It was old Omar who inquired 
with interest what the wine sellers did with the money 
they made, for he could conceive of no purchase to 
be made with it half as satisfactory as the purchase of 
wine itself. And so it is with violins. Surely Mr. Wur- 
litzer solves Omar’s problem by the simple expedient 
of devoting the proceeds of the sale of one of his cher- 
ished instruments to the purchase of another equally 
fine, thus keeping the collection at the same splendid 
level on which it now stands. 





Warren Proctor a Prominent Tenor 


Warren Proctor, the young and successful tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, with which organization he 
has been heard this present season in several of his best 
roles, appearing in “Tannhauser” with Farrar, “Rhein- 
gold” with Maclennan and Van Dresser, “K6nigskinder” 
with Farrar and “Parsifal” with Fremstad, has also been 
busy with concert work. Last week he sang in “The 
Messiah” performance with the Philharmonic Club of 
Chicago, scoring heavily. On March 25, Mr. Proctor will 
return to Minneapolis, this time to appear with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer. On 
January 23, he will create an important role in the opera 
“Son and Stranger” by Mendelssohn, and all through this 
season his services will be in constant demand, Among 
his important dates in February may be mentioned a tour 
poe a Iowa, including an appearance at the Grinnell 

college. 





Max Barr Trio Heard 


On Sunday evening, January 14, the Max Barr Trio gave 
a concert at the Great Northern Hotel, New York, assist- 
ed by Senta Hofmann, harpist. The numbers by the trio 
were representative of Bizet, Horton, Gillet, Delibes and 
the other composers whose names appeared on the pro- 
gram were Hasselman, Oelschlegel, Massenet, Tedeschi, 
Rubinstein and Senta Hofmann. The Max Barr Trio con- 
sists of Mr. Barr, violin; Russell A. Kelly, cello and or- 
gan, and Dan H. Sofer, piano, 





Bowman to Give Dinner 


John McE. Bowman, managing director of the Hotel 
Biltmore, has issued cards of invitation for a dinner and 
reception which is to take place on Sunday evening, 
January 28. 
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DR. ERNST KUNWALD’S GREAT GIFTS 
A Few Words About a Musician Extraordinary 








The front page of the Musicat Courter this week bears 
a portrait of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and in looking at his fea- 
tures one gazes upon the face of a man who is playing 
as significant a role in American musical development at 
the present time, as any single figure in this broad land 
of ours. 

These few lines shall not busy themselves with bio- 
graphical or historical detail, although it is well not to 
forget how closely Dr. Kunwald has been connected with 
the most important musical doings of Europe and America 
in recent years. His first visit to this country was made 
as a “guest” conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
and it then was evident to keen observers of his success 
that sooner or later one of the big symphonic or- 
chestras of the new world would secure him as the reg- 
ularly appointed arbiter of its artistic destinies. 

Cincinnati was the city that had the acumen to engage 
Dr. Kunwald, and he has rewarded its judgment mag- 
nificently. From the first, this eminently large hearted 
and serious minded musician looked upon his charge, not 
as a step in the furtherance of his ambition, but as a 
sacred trust to be utilized for the purpose of spreading 
the gospel of oy music in as many directions as pos- 
sible. He worked practically night and day to make his 
orchestra the responsive medium of his wishes, and he: 
succeeded in doing so in an astonishingly short time, a 
feat not to be wondered at in the former leader of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, the busiest orchestra in the world. 

The Cincinnati orchestra concerts soon attracted the 
largest audiences in its twenty-odd years of existence and 
at the present time its appearances in its home city as 
well as on tour, practically always are crowded to the 
doors. Dr. Kunwald’s authoritative presentation of the 
classics, his devotion as well to the cause of the best mod- 
erns, and his insistence on presenting programs of only 
the highest kind, have won him undisputed recognition as 
a conductor of the topmost rank. : 

In addition to his work as a leader, this versatile artist 
and musician also has widened the scope of his educa- 


tional influence by lecturing, by appearing with his or- 
chestra and in chamber mane as a pianist—he is a notable 
keyboard interpreter—and b gg Po the directorship 
of the famous Cincinnati May Festival, at which he 
achieved the triumph of his life last spring when he con- 
ducted on one evening, and from memory, Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis,” and the same composer’s ninth sym- 
phony. Next April, Dr. Kunwald will climax his wonderful 
nianysidedness by wielding the baton at the Cincinnati 
orchestra stage performances of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
with singers from the Metropolitan Opera. 

The recent enthusiastic reception of Dr. Kunwald and 
the Cincinnati orchestra in New York, when he was re- 
called a dozen times and cheered continuously after his 
truly remarkable rendering (also from memory) of 
Strauss’ “Domestica” symphony is too well known to need 
recapitulation here. 

America is proud to possess a musician of the artistic 
gifts and intellect of Dr. Ernst Kunwald and it is to be 
hoped that Mrs. C. P. Taft (president of the Cincinnati 
orchestra) and her earnest and generous associates will 
be able to hold him in this country for many years, and 
permanently, if at all possible. 





CINCINNATI COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC DOINGS 


Big Institution a Beehive of Tonal Activity 








The next program to be given by the College of Music 
chorus and orchestra at the Odeon, January 26, is awaited 


. with pleasurable anticipation by the large number of music 


lovers who consistently attend these events. As organiza- 
tions the college chorus and orchestra have become tradi- 
tional with the musical destinies of Cincinnati, for they 
have both been in existence from almost the very begin- 
ning of the institution. Eminent directors have had the 
chorus in charge, and as a consequence its standard has 
always been kept very high. The same is even more em- 
phatic as regards the orchestra. It first director was 
Theodore Thomas. From its ranks have been recruited 
talent for the foremost professional symphony orchestras 
both in this country and abroad. Even such leading lights 
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as Theodore Spiering and Max Bendix were prepared in 
routine in the college orchestra. The chorus now is under 
the direction of Louis Victor Saar, and the orchestra under 
Albino Gorno. 

The recent evening of piano concertos given by advanved 
pupils from the class of Romeo Gorno was a pronounced 
success. The playing was marked by a refined tone, deli- 
cate shading and poetical thought. Signor Gorno’s well 
developed faculty for imparting to his pupils the beautiful 
qualities for which his own playing is conspicuous was 
particularly emphasized upon this occasion. Acquitting 
themselves with especial credit should be mentioned Irene 
Carter, Frances Henderson, Pauline Carson, Leo Stof- 
fregen. Sadie Yorgin, from the class of Hans Schroeder, 
gave a soprano scene and aria from Puccini’s “LeVilli” in 
splendid style, and Nell Gallagher and Aaron Gorodetzky, 

(Continued on page 28.) 











THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IN RETROSPECTION 


By Margery Stocking 





The Cincinnati Orchestra has cause for much rejoicing 
in that it can boast the leadership of such a masterly con- 
ductor as Dr. Ernst Kunwald. On the other hand, Dr. 
Kunwald is most fortunate in having under his director- 
ship an organization every unit of which responds to his 
magnetism a sthe needle to the magnet. 

He taps his stand lightly, then raises his baton for the 
first movement of Beethoven’s sixth symphony. 

We close our eyes and travel with the great master 


into the refreshing sweetness of the country. Uncon- 
sciously, we draw in deep breaths of pure air laden with 
the odor of new cut hay and wild flowers. A sense of 
the divine harmonies of Nature pervades us, and con- 
tented we follow the singing brooklet through meadow 
and woodland. We merge our identity with the silvery 
stream until roused to human sensibility by the sound of 
a far bird call, which is answered close by. Continuing 
onward, careless of our destination, we come upon a vil- 
lage green and surprise the country folk celebrating a 


holiday. Dancing, singing and laughing, they enjoy 
hugely their day of fun. We are caught up in the spirit 
of the merrymakers. Revelry runs high until a low peal 
of thunder gives warning of the rapidly approaching 
storm. The whistling wind lashes the trees before it, as 
though to make way for the rain falling fast on its heels 
with roar of thunder and lighting flash, The merry- 
makers scatter quickly to shelter; the powerful elements 
hold full sway. We glory in the might of Nature as we 
watch the storm pass by. 

Then stillness follows. A faint drip, drip, among the 
trees and bushes and the rain is over, as quickly as it 
came. A bird sounds the first note of courage. One at 
a time, then in groups, the people come from cover. Once 
more these big children are happy. We leave their gayety 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, 


behind, retracing our steps over newly washed fields and 
hills. Striding on we pass flocks of sheep, their shep- 
herds rejoicing in the new green earth, the tender rain- 
bow and the vivid sunset. The last note dies. 

We start suddenly. It was hard to realize that after all 
we were listening to the Cincinnati Orchestra. It rather 
seemed that we had actually wandered through the coun- 
try with the master of symphonic music, hearing with 
him those intricate harmonies which flowed from his pro- 
lific pen. The very spirit of Beethoven seemed to rise 
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from the scores and mingle with the blending harmonies 
above the players. 

After listening to such a rendition it seems inconcriv- 
able that at the first performance, over a hundred years 
ago, of this “Pastorale,” it was received with coldness 
which bordered on contempt. 

This visiting Cincinnati orchestra certainly is a body of 
thorough musicians; but were it only passable to start 
with, it could not help but become great, permeated with 
the live enthuciasm of its leader, the master musician, 
who plays upon his men as an artist on his instrument 
And they respond as the strings of an Aeolian harp to 
the wind. It occurs to us to wonder why this remark 
able man has a score upon his stand at all, as he disdains 
to notice its existence 
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Margery Stocking 
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Perhaps the most stupendous number of the program 
was the highly picturesque and complicated Strauss “Sin 
fonia Domestica.” Kunwald and his men were quite 
equal to so great a tax upon their musicianship as well 
as endurance. Kunwald conducted from start to finish 
without once glancing at his score, and succeeded in cov 
ering himself with glory and laurel leaves. 

Seldom in recent years has such an ovation been ac 
corded in New York to a conductor or to any other 
artist. So here’s to Beethoven, Strauss and Dr. Kunwald! 
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(Continued from page 27.) 
violinists from the class of Emil Heermann, added variety 
to the program. 

The Cincinnati Business Men's Club engaged from the 
College of Music, to give a musicale, the vocal quartet 
which has been specializing in the Liza Lehmann works 
for the past several seasons. The success of the organiza- 
tion has been so pronounced as to make this body of 
young singers one of decided popularity. The quartet in- 
cludes Sidona Smith, soprano; Virginia Seymour, con- 
tralto; Russell Dunham, tenor, and Robert MacClellan, 
baritone, with Stephen Maddock, flutist, and Adele West- 
field, the well known pianist of the College of Music 
faculty, accompanist, giving the necessary instrumental 
support. 

The latest out of town appearance of Irene Gardner, 
pianist of the College of Music faculty, took place at 
Huntington, W. Va., where she appeared in recital. 

Pupils from the classes of Giacinto Gornd, Walter 
Werner, Lillian Arkell Rixford and Lillian Kreimer con- 
tributed to the success of a Saturday noon recital at the 
College of Music. The participants included James Johns- 
ton, organist: Loraine Bullerdick, vocalist; Chester 
Kitzinger, violinist, and Lola Kreger and Kathleen Moly- 
neux, pianists. 

The Kwassui Quarterly of Nagasaki, Japan, announces 
in its English columns the return there of Suga Umezaki, 
who graduated from the College of Music last June. This 
magazine announces also that Miss Umezaki will have 
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charge of the voice department in the Kwassui Je Gakko 
College, an institution founded the American Foreign 
Missionary Association, and in which Cincinnati_members 
were important factors. While at the college, Miss Umo- 
zaki was a pupil in the vocal class of Hans Schroeder and 
the public school music class of Mr. Gantvoort. = 

The College of Music will present two distinguished 
members of its faculty in a recital at the college at 
Georgetown, Ky., February 6, in Walter Gilowicz, the dis- 
tinguished pianistic virtuoso, and Joseph O’Meara; the 
brilliant actor and reader. 

During the past week Joseph O’Meara, the well known 
dramatic interpreter and director of the Department of 
Public Reading and Expression at the College of Music, 
presented programs of modern readings at S 
and Piqua, Ohio, where he was received with more than 
the customary expressions of appreciation. : 

Members of the drama league and other representative 
literary societies will be interested in the announcement 
that the College of Music will present Joseph O’Meara in 
an elaborate and delightful program of new and very 
charming readings at the Odeon in February. Several 
other numbers to be offered will receive their first public 
hearing on this occasion. A delightful feature to the 
evening will be two readings with musical settings by 
Louis Victor Saar. Mr. O’Meara’s reading will be one of 
the subscription series given by the college faculty this 
season. 

Early in February three very attractive and novel one 
act plays will be presented by advanced students of the 
College of Music, gthool of Expression and Public Speak- 
ing, under the direction of Joseph O’Meara. 7; 


Some January Engagements for 
’ Frijsh, Gates, Christie, Seagle and Verd 


For several of the artists under the mai it of 
Florence L. Pease, the month of January is proving a bus 
one. Povla Frijsh sang privately in New York on the rat 
and on the 14th she was heard in Chicago. She will ap- 
pear on the 21st at Symphony Hall, Boston. Tomorrow 
(January 19) Lucy Gates will be heard at Baltimore. Win- 
ifred Christie, who gave her Chicago recital on the 14th 
and appeared in Boston on the 16th, is booked for a New 
York appearance on the 2gth. Oscar Seagle’s engagements 
for this month are numerous, including a New York recital 
on the 11th. at Princeton, on the 12th; Dobbs Ferry, the 
18th; Brooklyn, the 23rd; Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
the 24th; Harvard University, the 25th; Yale University, 
the 2oth, and on the 31st in New York. Jean Verd’s ap- 
pearances were at Wilkes-Barre, the 8th and oth; in New 
York, the 12th and 16th. He will be heard again on the 
a2tst in Boston and the 25th in. New York. 








Evan Williams Given an Ovation 


Evan Williams’ New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, espe 14, proved a thorough triumph 
for this ever popular artist, The entire program, which 
opened with a splendid rendition of Protheroe’s “Ah, Love 
but a Day,” was in English, serving to display to advantage 
that remarkably fine diction for which Mr. Williams is so 
well known. In a sense it might be termed a “favorite” 
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“Tf it takes three thrills to make a success, then the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under Modest Altschuler, furnished 
more than were needed. n all-Russian programme was 
greeted with unusual enthusiasm by a capacity audience, Mr, 
Altschuler being recalled again and again. These players pre- 
sent something new and different, There is a quality—it must 
be a national quality—-to their music that we have not heard 
before; and Modest Altschuler gave this music with splen- 
did dynamic sweeps and sinuous melody that is individually 
Russian.”~——-The Washington Times, 





Western Associate: JAMES E. DEVOE : 





and Social and Musical Washington Pay Tribute to the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, CONDUCTOR 


AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION IN A 
DISTINCTIVE PROGRAMME DELIGHTS A CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


THE ORCHESTRA WILL BE AVAILABLE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
IN MARCH, AND IN THE SOUTH IN APRIL 


Exclusive Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. _ : 


“A large and notable audience, including the President and 
Mrs. Wilson, ted the Russian Symphony Orchestra at 
the National Theatre yeaettey afternoon. is orchestra, 
under the baton of Modest Altschuler Washington 


ic } ec of the greatest treats o present season. 
Tr The werk of this orchestra was a delight, and Wash- 


ington would gladly hear more of it.”—T Washington 
Evening Star. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
: Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 








pees, including as it did such well known songs as 
‘ple 4 Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), the old Scotch song, 
" Lomond”; an old Welsh air, “Mentra Gwen”; “Just 
a Wearyin’ for You” reti: “My Pretty Jane” (Bishop), 
“O Dry Those Tears” (Del Riego), “Open the Gates of 
the Temple” (Knapp), “Absent” (Metcalf), “Sweet Miss 
Mary” (Neidlinger), “All Thro’ the Night” (Old Welsh), 
“Because” (d’Hardelot), “A Perfect Day” (Bond) and 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” (Fearis). There was also 
a group made up of selections from “The Messiah” and 
“Judas Maccabaeus” of Handel, serving to remind one that 
Mr. Williams is one of the truly great artists in the realm 
of oratorio. There were cries of “Bravo” after his sing- 
ing of the aria, “Every Valley,” and his audience endeay- 
ored to persuade him to repeat various numbers, only suc- 
ceeding, however, in the case of d’Hardelot’s “Because.” 
He was obliged to give encores after each group, the ap- 
plause at times:‘amounting to a veritable ovation. At the 
close the audience refused to leave the hall until he had 
given an extra and after a number of recalls, stated that 
his accompanist, Harry Gilbert, had been obliged to leave 
in order to fill another engagement. 





Artist-Pupil of Edward E. Treumann in Recital 


Minnie Silverman, an artist-pupil of E. E. Treumann, 
gave a piano recital on Sunday afternoon, January 7, at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, before a very 
large and enthusiastic ‘audience. Her program comprised 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; “Aufschwung,” Schu- 
mann; a Chopin group, three preludes, Nos. 2, 4, 18, two 
etudes, “Butterfly” and “Revolutionary,” and “Valse Bril- 


» lante,” as well as Liszt’s “Liebstraum,” No. 3, and rhap- 


sodie, No. 12. 

Miss Silverman, who made her first public appearance 
on this occasion, has studied with Mr. Treumann during 
the past five years. She possesses much talent, well devel- 
oped technic, and gives every promise for a brilliant future. 

er work seincead great credit upon her teacher. Barring 
a slight nervousness at the beginning, which she shortly 
overcame, Miss Silverman carried the concert to a splen- 
did close. Special mention should be made of her brilliant 
performance of the two closing numbers, Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum,” No. 3 and rhapsodie, No. 12. She also played the 
Chopin group effectively, particularly the “Revolutionary” 
etude. 

Patricia Filesta, coloratura soprano, contributed several 
vocal numbers. 





Interesting Program Given Under 
Louis Arthur Russell’s Direction 


On Wednesday evening, January 10, the Schubert Ora- 
torio agony 2 of Newark, N. J., gave its annual Christmas 
concert under the direction of Louis Arthur Russell, in 
Wallace Hall. Handel’s “The Messiah” was sung with 
several cuts, contrary to the custom of the society, but in- 
cluded all of the more popular numbers for chorus and so- 
loists. And in the choice of soloists, Mr. Russell was most 
fortunate, these being Jessie Marshall, soprano; Elizabeth 
Wood, contralto; Samuel Craig, tenor, and Hubert Lin- 
scott, basso, The remainder of the program consisted of 
several excerpts from Berlioz’s “The Infancy of Christ ;” 
Bruch’s choral episode, “Flight of the Holy Family”; the 
chorus, “There Shall a Star from Jacob Come Forth,” 
from Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio, “Christus,” and 
Mr. Russell’s own setting for bass solo and chorus of the 
Bohemian folksong, “Come All Ye People.” 

Under Mr. Russell’s able guidance, the chorus did splen- 
did work throughout the evening, testifying to the thorough 
excellence of the training received from Mr. Russell. Spe- 
cial interest also centered around Mr. Russell’s composi- 
tion, which proved to be worthy of this attention. 





Markel Monday Morning Musicale 


_On Monday morning, January ts, another of the se- 
ries of the Markel musicales was given. Klaire Dowsey, 
soprano, sang the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” by 
Thomas, with artistic interpretation and showed excel- 
lent control of her voice. Albert C. McKenna, the pos- 
sessor of an exceptional baritone voice, sang four songs 
by different composers, which gave him an ample oppor- 
tunity to show the audience the real artist that he is. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow, pianist and composer, rendered 
one of his own compositions, called “Fountain’s Abbey,” 
with a technic and touch worthy of the encore which he 
received. Max Gegna, cellist, played the “Hungarian 
Rhapsody” with dramatic ability and displayed not alone 
excellent control of his instrument, but also a tone of 
depth and expression. Last, but by no means least, J. Al- 
bert Hurley, who was the accompanist on this occasion, 
showed his ability as an accomplished musician and was 
indeed an addition to the success of the concert. 





Sarto for Newark Festival 


Andrea Sarto has been engaged by Conductor C. Mor- 
timer Wiske for the Newark (N. J.) Festival next May. 
He will appear with Mary Garden, which in itself is a 
sufficient guarantee of a record attendance on the evening 
they sing. In addition to solos, Mr. Sarto will take part 
in “The Garden Scene” from “Faust,” assuming the role 
of Mephistopheles. This engagement is a testimony to 
the excellence of this young American baritone’s art and 
to the prominent position he now holds in the field of 
concert, operatic and oratorio work. 





Bauer and Casals Heard 


A Beethoven program of three sonatas was given by 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals, last Saturday afternoon, 
at Aeolian Hall, and the artist pair were applauded liber- 
ally for their finished and sympathetic readings. 
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Another Successful Sulli Pupil 





Gladys Morrison, soprano, who hails from Texas, and 
who has been studying with Giorgio M. Sulli, the well 
known vocal maestro of New York for the past three years 
and a half, is enjoying marked success in the concert 
field. She has appeared many times this season, one of 
her most recent engagements being with the musicale after- 
noon of the Texas Club, which took place at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on December 23. In addition to arias 
from “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” and “Aida,” Miss Morrison 
pleased in six songs, so that she was obliged to give extras. 
Nor did her success stop there, for the organization was 
so delighted with her work that she was immediately re- 
engaged and is scheduled to appear before that society on 
the 20th of this month. 

‘ 


Fanning and Turpin Now in New York 








Cecil Fanning, the baritone, with his accompanist, H. 
B. Turpin, arrived in New York last week after a tour 
which began October 16 and which has kept them busy 
continually since that time. They have taken an apart- 

ment at 200 West Fifty-ninth street, which will be their 
addins during their six weeks’ stay in New York. On 
Wednesday, January 17, they appeared at a private en- 
gagement in New York and their Aeolian Hall recital is 
scheduled for Friday evening, January 19. On Saturday, 
January 20, they fill their eighth engagement with the Ru- 
binstein Club of New York. 





Kaufmann Studio Events 


Minna Kaufmann announces three musical teas to be 
given at her New York studios, 601 Carnegie Hall, on the 
last Sundays in January, February and March, from five 
o'clock to seven. The programs will be devoted to com- 
positions by American composers. On January 28 Fay 
Foster will be present and personally direct the presenta- 
tion of her songs. Songs by Walter Kramer will be fea- 
tured on Sunday, February 25, and those of Angeline Com- 
port, on March 25. 








Salsomaggiore Institute Opens 





The Salsomaggiore Dry Fog Treatment Institute, at 235 
West Seventy-second street, opened its doors formally last 
Sunday afternoon with a reception at which many promi- 
nent musical persons were present. The institute is for 
the purpose of administering to singers, speakers and suf- 
ferers. from catarrh and other nasal, pharyngeal, bronchial, 
asthmatic and rheumatic troubles a treatment consisting 
of the famous Salsomaggiore (Italy) waters reduced by a 
special | process to a dry fog, which the patients inhale and 




















AT THE SALSOMAGGIORE RECEPTION. 


bp 
er Lambert. Middle row, from the left, Mrs, 


i row, beginning at the left, Daniel Frohman, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso; next but one, Orrin Bastedo; 
Amato, Mrs. Bastedo, Andres de Seguvola. 


Alex 
next 


at right end, 


Lower row, at left, Mme, Walska; 


but one, Mme. Barrientos; at the right, Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 


thereby take into the circulation. The board of directors 
of the Salsomaggiore Dry Fog Treatment Corporation is 
Enrico Caruso, honorary president; Andres de Segurola, 
president; Orrin Bastedo, vice- president ; Emilio Sarlabous, 
treasurer; Pasquale Amato, George F. Hanrahan. Among 
those who attended last Sunday's reception were Enrico 
Caruso, Andres de Segurola, Eleonora de Cisneros, Rosina 
Galli, Andreas Dippel, Leonard Liebling, Pasquale Amato, 
Robert Hosea, Alexander Lambert, R. E. Johnston, Max 
Jacobs, Dr. William C. Carl, Walter Pulitzer, Gustave L. 


Becker, Sigmund Spaeth, Lula Breid, Spencer T. Driggs, 
Enrico Scognamillo, and many others 





Schutz and Detinen With New York Liederkranz 


On Tuesday evening, mar’ 9, Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto, and Royal Dadmun, baritone, appeared as soloists 
at the concert given by the New York Liederkranz So- 
ciety at that organization’s club hall. 

















Gunster’s tenor is of beautiful quality, the tone 
mellow, yet resonant, of good carrying power, and well 
under the control of an art'stic discretion. Mr. Gunster 
displayed this discretion most notably, perhaps, in the 
lovely Gluck song, “O del mio dolce ardor,” which he 
sang with a restrained justness of tone and a tenderness 
of expression that were beyond praise. His singing had 
all the distinction and classic simplicity and breadth which 
we associate with Gluck.-—Portland (Maine) Daily East- 
ern Argus. 


Mr. 











CONCERT 





The perfect enunciation of Frederick Gunster made his 
singing especially enjoyable, and his tone was clear and 
well placed. His voice hag a beautiful, lyric quality. His 
numbers were received with enthusiasm.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Daily Eagle. 


His voice is mellow, clear, true; his technic leaves little 


ORATORIO 








FREDERICK GUNSTER 


TENOR 





In songs by Richard Strauss and Schubert, Mr, Gunster 
displayed a marvelous, sympathetic tenor voice, an ex 
cellent method, and a surprisingly beautiful vocalization 


New York Staats-Zeitung. 








The young tenor, Gunster, who is a pupil of maestro 
Carlo Sebastiani, possesses a magnificent tenor voice, per 
fectly trained.—/]! Pungolo, Naples, /taly. 





RECITAL 


. 





Mr. Gunster has a beautiful tenor voice which is under 
perfect control, and he sings with a finished style that is 
altogether satisfying. His work was marked by intellec 
tual interpretation. There was dramatic power when that 
was needed; there were light, delicate tones when the 
composition required them; and at all times a perfect un 
derstanding of his art and a dignified composure in its 
delivery that bespeak a soulful musician.—Birmingham 





to be desired; his manner is unaffected.—Bangor (Maine) 
Daily News. 














Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


(Ala.) Ledger 
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MASSENET’S “GRISELIDIS” THE 
FEATURE OF CHICAGO OPERA WEEK 


American Singers in Popular “Carmen” Performance—Galli-Curci and Muratore 
Again Oversell House in “Romeo and Juliet” 


“Lohengrin,” January 7 (Matinee) 


The Wagner cycle of performances given by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association weekly on Sunday afternoons 
came to a conclusion with the presentation of “Lohen- 
grin.” The work has often been given in Chicago and 
probably due to this reason only a small house was on 
hand, Marcia van Dresser sang the role of Elsa most 
agreeably, and as ever her acting was above criticism. 
[ne singing of the “Prayer” in the first act was one 
of the vocal treats of the afternoon, Francis MacLen- 
nan in the title role was as ever a pillar of strength. 
and his costumes were sumptuous, He shared with 
Miss van Dresser in the honors of the performance, 
Cyrena van Gordon, a young singer, who has been 
given very big opportunities this year, was the Ortrud. 
Endowed by nature with a glorious voice, Miss van 
Gordon sang well but yet her Ortrud in many respects 
was amateurish. With years of experience she proba- 
bly will prove a good asset to any company. Clarence 
Whitehill gave a good account of himself as Telramund, 
likewise James Goddard as the King. Wilhelm Beck 
was a mediocre Herald, The performance was directed 
by Egon Pollak, who concluded gloriously his labors 
for the season. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” January 7 (Night) 


Galli-Curci scored another triumph as Lucia, and the 
same ovations that had marked her singing of the mad 
scene On previous occasions were repeated. Her suc- 
cess is transcendant and her drawing power at the box 
office phenomenal. 

“The Juggler,” January 8 

Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was repeated before 
an audience that left but very few seats vacant. Mary 
Garden again presented her wonderful delineation of 
Jean, and Dufranne scored heavily in the role of Boni 
face, in which he excels, The performance was superb 
ly directed by Campanini, 

“Rigoletto,” January 9 

Galli-Curci’s name on the board means the display 
of the sold out sign. She sang for the third time here 
the role of Gilda, in which she made her debut, and as 
heretofore her singing of the “Caro Nome” was the 
acme of vocal perfection. She was compelled to repeat 
the aria. It was on her account, too, that the quartet 
was encored, The Rigoletto of the cast was again 
Rimini. Surani directed with verve and precision. 


“Thais,” January 10 
Massenet’s “Thais” had its second hearing with Mary 
Garden in the title role. The balance of the cast was 
similar te that of the first performance this season and 
Campanini conducted, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” January 11 


The Auditorium was jammed from pit to dome for 


Muratore. The phenomenal success of these two arists 
has made the season of 1916-17 the most profitable ever 
enjoyed by the Chicago Opera Association; not only 
that, but the season that ends next week also will be 
remembered for the high artistic level attained in this 
and other performances. The balance of the cast, with 
one exception, was similar to the one billed on previous 
occasions. Charlier conducted with his customary 


efficiency, 
“Griselidis,” January 12 


Oscar Hammerstein presented the first production in 
America of Massenet’s “Griselidis” on January 19, 1910, at 


ROSA RAITSA, 
As Francesca da Rimini. 


the Manhattan. The exact date is herewith mentioned as 
the daily papers in Chicago refer to the performance as 
having been given in New York in 1909. When quoting 


the fourth perfornrance of “Romeo and Juliet,” with 
Galli-Curci and 


two star attractions of the year, 


dates on musical events it is always best to look in an 
encyclopedia or in the files of the Musicat Courier. 


of the original American creators were heard at the Chi- 
cago premiére on Friday evening, January 12—Mary 
Garden, who impersonated the title role, and Hector Du- 
franne, who sang the part of the Marquis de Saluces. It 
might be added that Mr. Dufranne created the same role 
when the opera was given its original production in Paris 
on November 20, 1901. In his late years, Massenet seems 
to have had a tender heart for medieval miracle-plays and 
“Griselidis” is on that order. Massenet’s prolific pen has 
written far better music than that set forth in this mys- 
terious semi-comique opera. The prologue to this par- 
ticular opera is supposed to take place in southern France, 
but the scenery as well as the exotic music suggests more 
the equator than Provence. In the second act there are 
many dull moments, and Massenet seems to have been de- 
prived of much inspiration. The music is reminiscent of 
other warks of this French composer. Many themes have 
been borrowed from works of less known musicians, the 
finale of the first act, for example, having been gently 
clipped by Massenet from a well known song from the 
pen of another French composer, Herman Bemberg. 
“Griselidis,” however, is an original opera, and one of its 
peculiarities is that the chorus for which the best music 
of the opera has been written is always invisible. The finest 
music of the opera is in the last ten bars. Probably 
Massenet was as pleased as his auditors when he had only 
to put down the last few measures to his tiresome opera. 

The story of “Griselidis” was first told by Boccaccio, 
and the librettists Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand 
built the plot on the fashion of mystic drama, popular 
in the fourteenth century. Those who have not a file of 
the Musica, Courter on hand may read H. T. Finck’s in- 
teresting book on “Massenet and His Five Operas” in 
order to acquaint themselves with the story, which might 
serve the purpose of the Ziegfeld Follies. 

As has been said above, Mary Garden was heard in the 
title role. She acted with great discretion and sang far 
better than expected. As Griselidis she was a picture 
of ravishing beauty. Mary Garden is always a great artist, 
no matter what she does, and after her wicked Tosca 
and fiery Carmen her virtuous Griselidis proved a won- 
derful portrayal of a saintly person. She scored the 
success of the night and was recalled alone innumerable 
times before the curtain. 

Dufranne acted superbly, but in the years that have 
elapsed since the premiére he has lost some of his luscious 
tone, especially in the high register, which is now only a 
remnant of the past. Maguenat was the Devil and proved 
an exceptionally good one; one, however, more debonair 
than diabolic. His companion Flamina, entrusted to Irene 
Pawloska, formerly on the Opéra Comique stage, found 
in the part of Mrs. Devil the best role in which she has 
been heard with the Chicago Opera Association. The part 
requires a good soubrette, full of vim and good humor, 
and the training received on the Opéra Comique stage by 
this gifted singer was put to good advantage. She brought 
in the amusing note of the evening. Juan Nadal was the 
Alin. One wonders why the part was not given to Dal- 
mores, who sang the role when “Griselidis” was first pro- 
duced in New York. Mr. Nadal was out of the picture 
and he sang badly. To sing off pitch does not 
seem to be the only drawback of this artist, who should 
take lessons in tone production before reappearing again 
on the Auditorium stage. Furthermore, the opera is writ- 
ten in French, a language with which Mr. Nadal—a 
Spaniard, by the way—is totally unfamiliar, and his accent 
was the funniest thing heard this season. There are 
French artists who sing in German, but they at least un- 
derstand what they say, even if their pronunciation is not 
perfect. The same might be said of Italian singers, who 
sing in French and vice versa, but Mr. Nadal’s French was 
neither Italian, German or English, but belonged to the 
Volapuk language. Constantin Nicolay sang the music 














Some Chicago Press Opinions of 


MOSES BOGUSLAWSKHPS ART 





A YOUNG GENIUS 


One of the most striking perform- 
ances that has been heard here this 
season was offered at Fullerton Hall on 
Tuesday evening by Moses Bogus- 
lawski, who gave a piano recital. The 
young man disclosed a most remark- 
able gift. . « Mr. Boguslawski’s 
technical mastery of the keyboard is 
of astonishing completeness, He im- 
presses the listener with the conviction 
that there is but little in the direction 
of virtuosity which he cannot achieve, 
but the pianist has more in his pos- 
session than that. His interpretative 
personality is of dominant kind. You 
may disagree with Mr. Boguslawski as 
to the ideas concerning the conception 
on his part of a composer’s music, but 
you cannot escape the performer's 
rip upon the soul. His is the bi 
style, a style of broad lines, of vivid 
imagination. The great men and 
women of the piano world might well 
have envied the sumptuous fashion in 
which the musician set forth Busoni’s 
version-—or perversion—of Bach's great 
prelude and fugue in D major, or that 
in which he played Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Paganini,, Surely we 
shall hear of Mr. Boguslawski again. 
There probably are music lovers who 
do not approve of him, but they will 
discuss hia.—Felie Borowski, in The 
Chicago Record-Hevald, April 16, 1914. 


BOGUSLAWSKI PLAYS BACH 
AND BRAHMS REMARKABLY 
A new personality has arisen among 
the pianists. Moses Boguslawski, who 
was presented to the music lovers of 
Chicago last night in Fullerton Hall, 


made a profound impression upon his 
hearers. This impression was con- 
cerned less with the astonishing bril- 
liance and completeness of his tech- 
nical attainments than with the vital 
and individual quality of his interpre- 
tative talents. 

This young man has the true recrea- 
tive gift. Even the greater things of 
piano literature, such as the D major 
»relude and fugue, Bach-Busoni, 

rahms’ twenty-eight variations on a 
theme by Paganini, or the Chopin F 
sharp minor polonaise or B minor 
etude, though beautifully complete as 
to spirit and tradition, were made to 
reveal the wets med no less than the 
composer. Sometimes, in the smaller 
things, the composer was completely 
overshadowed by the performer, but 
even such radical departures from tra- 
dition as were evidenced in Mr, Bogus- 
lawski’s version of the C sharp minor 
and A minor waltzes of Chopin and 
the same master’s E major etude 
proved interesting. 

The personality that is felt through 
the playing of this youthful virtuoso is 
aggressive; it is sternly opposed to 
sentimentality, but keenly responsive 
to beauty; it grasps great things in a 
great fashion and occasionally a mo- 
ment of exuberance leads to some ex- 
travagance of tempo or some outburst 
of bravura that astonishes, alarms, 
excites, or offends the listener accord- 
ing to his responsiveness and the de- 
gree of his sophistication.—Glenn Dil. 
lard Gunn, in The Chicago Daily 
Tribune, April 15, 1914. 


The program included Busoni’s 
grandiloquent and unfaithful arrange- 


ment of the Bach D major prelude and 


fugue, Brahms’ Paganini variations, a 
group of Chopin waltzes, one of etudes, 
and the F sharp minor polonaise. As 
a rule, an audience merits but casual 
mention. In this case, however, it is 
worthy of note that no such array of 
experts has been gathered together for 
such a function in many years. And 
if Mr. Boguslawski was nervous— 
though there is no proof that he was— 
he had abundant reason. The organists 
sent delegations of Bach cranks; the 
Brahms cult was represented by one of 
its most zealous members; and the 
pianists turned out for the Chopin lit- 
erature, 


Two traits are notable in his play- 
ing—a facile bravura springing from 
superb confidence in his technic, and a 
wide angle of vision. so to speak. His 
reading of the Busoni paraphrases de- 
ployed both these excellencies, It was 
vivid; it was often powerful; it was 
sometimes theatric. And its other vir- 
tue was displayed in the unity, the 
consistent breadth of whole sections of 
the fugue. The Paganini variations 
ave exploited the first mentioned 
characteristic; they may have differed 
from one another in glory, but the 
same mark of facility, of confidence, 
of abundant verve was on them If 
they accuse you of “jingoism” this 
morning when you agree that many 
behaloed virtuosi have come to our 
coneess, baie this mc noe who our ae 
equalle r. Boguslawski’s playing o 
the Bach and the Brahms, be n 
annoyed. It is the truth.—Eric Dela- 
marter, in The Inter Ocean, April 15, 
1914, 
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written for the Prieur gloriously, and the same might be 
said of Journet, who sang the role of Gondebaud. uise 
Berat was effective in the small role of Bertrade. 


A word of praise is due Campanini, not only for the 
manner in which he directed the performance, but also for 
the handsome presentation given the opera. The scenery 
was sumptuous. At the beginning of each act, the audience 
broke loose in wild applause, manifesting the pleasure pro- 
duced by the picture which delighted the eye. The opera 
will be given again next week on Thursday night and on 
Saturday afternoon, the last matinee of the present season. 
“Griselidis” after that may be placed back on the shelf. 
Its revival will not be asked by the present generation. 


“Francesca da Rimini,” January 13 (Matinee) 


The second performance of “Francesca da Rimini” was 
another triumph for Rosa Raisa in the title role and for 
Sturani at the conductor’s desk. The other roles were en- 
trusted to the same artists heard at the first performance, 
and the large audience at times showed its appreciation by 
recalling the artist many times before the curtain. Rosa 
Raisa has certainly won her way into the heart of the Chi- 
cago public and her return next season is awaited with 
pleasant anticipation, as she has been one of the bright 
stars of the present year. If the tenor role had been sung 
by Muratore instead of Crimi and:the baritone role given 
to a better singer than Rimini, the opera might have been 
made a success here, even though the plot is poor and the 
music not much better. 


“Carmen,” January 13 (Evening) 


Seven popular performances of Bizet’s masterpiece were 
given this season with Lucien Muratore as Don José, six 
with Farrar as Carmen, and one with Garden in the same 
role. On one occasion it was presented with Frances 
Ingram as Carmen and George Hamlin as Don José. 
The principals sang in English and the chorus in 
French. Miss Ingram sang well. Hamlin sang su- 
perbly and the “Flower Song” was a rare musical 
treat. Louis Kreidler was an alert and well voiced Es- 
camillo, Gaston Sargeant, a dignified Zuniga, Nicolay ex- 
cellent as the Dancairo, and Mme. Prindville a winsome 
Micaela. Charlier conducted. 








FRIENDS OF MUSIC CONCERT 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski Conducting, 
Presents Several Novelties 








At the Thursday afternoon (January 11) concert of 
the Society of the Friends of Music, at Carnegie Hall, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, 
played the Haydn-Brahms “St. Anthony” variations and 
the third symphony by Scriabine, Josef Hofmann per- 
formed his own “Chromaticon,” for piano and hikes 
tra (a composition which he "plagfulte accredits to a 
non existent person whom he calls Michel Dvorsky), 
and Fritz Kreisler was heard in Ernest Schelling’s con- 
certo for violin. 

The Haydn-Brahms work had a finely tempered and 
finished reading under Stokowski, whose men now are 
trained to perfection and respond like the most sensi- 
tive instrument to his every wish and command. This 
was even. more apparent in the Scriabine symphony, 
subtitled “Le Poéme divin,” a score bristling with diffi- 
culties and one which only a baton interpreter of wide 
erperience and large knowledge would dare to attempt. 
Mr. Stokowski knew every measure of the composition 
and put into it a wealth of thought and sympathy. It 
was a notable reading and a notable performance, at 
times irresistibly thrilling and always absorbingly inter- 
esting. The Scriabine music is a blend of romanticism 
and modernism and seems to lack decisive trend or char- 
acterization. As a result the wandering fancy of the 
composer parades before us some compelling moments 
but also many of lesser effect. The Scriabine orches- 
tration and coloring always are commanding of atten- 
tion and respect. The work was analyzed in these col- 
umns on the occasion of its premiére here. 

The Hofmann “Chromaticon” is in the modern whole 
tone idiom, with suggestions of Debussy and Stravin- 
sky cleverly employed. Both the piano and orchestral 
parts reveal skillful writing with acute color sense. 
Hofmann played his very fetching (and all too short) 
work with extreme brilliance and the audience liked it 
very much indeed. 

Schelling has achieved a big thing in his violin con- 


certo, and it registered an emphatic success, It is a 
well knit opus, lofty in conception and spirit, and filled 
with effective writing for the solo instrument. The 
moods of seriousness, of poetical reflection, and of bril- 
liant tonal play are contrasted adroitly and with a mul- 
tiplicity of melodic and picturesque harmonic and figura 
tive details. The elevaed style is sustained throughout 
and shows the power of the composer's imagination as 
well as his resources in workmanship. Kreisler played 
the concerto magnificently, and helped by it, scored a 
triumph. 


People’s Chamber Music Concert 





The chamber music presented at the third Saturday 
evening concert in the series arranged by the People’s Sym 
phony Society, Frank X. Arens, director, was admirably 
played by the Philharmonic Trio, consisting of Maurice 
Kaufman, violin; Jacques Renard, cello, and Alexan 
der Rihm, piano, January 13, 1917, in the auditorium of the 
Washington Irving High School, New York. There was 
offered the Dvorak “Dumky” and Saint-Saéns trios, to 
gether with a group of violin solos by Maurice Kaufman. 
The usual throng at these concerts applauded the excellent 
work of the well known trio with much vigor. 

Alphonso Grien, baritone, whose recent recital at Aeolian 
Hall created such a favorable impression, was the soloist 
of the evening. He gave a great deal of pleasure in songs 
by Schubert, Huhn and Henschel, with F. J. Benedict at 
the piano. 


Seanad in West and South 





The routing of Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and his 
company for this week was as follows: 

January 15, Redlands, Cal.; January 16, Yuma, Ariz. ; 
January 18, Del Rio, Tex. January 19, Uvalde, Tex.; Jan- 
uary 20, San Antonio, Tex. 

Next week he will appear in the following Texas cities: 

January 22, New Braunfels; January 23, Houston; Jan- 
uary 24, Galveston; January 25, Beaumont; January 26, 
Port Arthur. 














as to its disposition. 


this review. 


of “America,” 


works. The first of these she drew from 


Chicago Journai, January 11, 1917: 

Florence Macbeth . . . gave a song recital 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday morning, 
appearing there in the guise not of a coloratura, 
but of a talented and expert lyric soprano. 
With the exception of an aria from Delibes’ 
opera, “Jean de Nivelle,” there was practically 
nothing upon her program requiring the abil- 
ities of the coloratura voice, and very much 
that called for the other category of the art. 

When a soprano can sing Brahms, Weckerlin, 
Schumann, Dalcroze, and likewise some of the 
eighteenth century English songs like Carey’s 

astoral” and unro’s “My vey Celia,” 
and do it as well as Miss Macbeth did yester- 
day, she has gone beneath the surface. Such 
a collection of songs requires emotional feeling 
as well as a well controlled voice. Miss Mac- 
beth sang them lightly, daintily and expres- 
sively. Her tone was good, her sense of pro- 
portion exact, and in the course of her musical 
experience she has picked up an ability to pro- 
nounce the English language with a clearness 
that gives propulsive force to each word, and 
which makes the language, as all good singers 

now, as musical and singable as any of the 
unintelligible ton ues of Europe. Her singing 
of Carpenter's o a Young Gentleman,” from 
the “Water Colors’ set, was done with a de- 
lightful, airy delicacy and a sense of its light 
comedy values that a number of other singers 
do not seem to have so much as suspected. It 
was one of the best things on her program, 
and was repeated by unanimous consent. 


Chicago Daily News, January 11, 1917: 


. She sang an aria from Delibes’ 
virtuosity and her execution in “Moonlight, Starlight,’—otherwise a tra 
musical creation—was brilliant indeed. She was altogether delightful in aa ditties from 
Weckerlin’s collection, in Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” and Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit.’’ Not less 
excellent was Miss Macheth’s singing of “A Pastorale,”” by Henry Carey, the composer 
and of Munro’s beautiful ‘My Goddess Celia,”” and the once popular 
“Bid Me Discourse,’ by Sir Henry Bishop. 
In addition to a group of German songs the concert giver interpreted American 
“Water Colors,’”’ by Mr. Carpenter. MacDowell’s 
“A Midsummer Lullaby” was worth the revival, which the artist gave it. 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


Striking Success at Her Chicago Recital, January 10th 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, January 11, 1917: 
Florence Macbeth, who gave a recital of songs at Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday, 
attracted to thut place an audience that was both extensive as to its size and applausive 


The work that the recitalist set forth in Ziegfeld Theatre was of admirable charm. 

‘ Songs that ask for pretty sentiment and graceful fancy are so thoroughly within 
the artist’s grasp that there were works upon Miss Macbeth’s program which never have 
been presented with greater attractiveness than at the concert which Is the subject of 


“Jean de Nivelle’’ with baa remarkable 
piece of 


Chicago Evening American, Jan. 11, 1917: 


Florence Macbeth, the well known and de- 
servedly popular young soprano, was the vocal- 
ist at the sixteenth Kinsey artists’ recital in 
Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday. 

Miss Macbeth gave a double pleasure, both 
by charm of her voice and the delightful variety 
and interest of her excellent program. 


It must also go on record that the audience 
was perhaps the largest ever assembled at any 
concert of the series. And they were as en- 
in their appreciation as in their num- 

er, 


Miss Macbeth’'s popularity is quite deserved 

Besides the natural sweetness and purity of 
her voice, her execution is very clean and she 
me with refinement and intelligence. She is 
still very young to have achieved go finished 
an art, 

In her first group her best work was done 
in the Rabey and Dalcroze numbers. Espe- 
cially ‘‘Tes Yeux’ was exquisitely done, and is 
a ravishing bit of musical composition. 


In her second group Miss Macbeth introduced 
an aria from “Jean de Nivelle,”’ an opera by 
Teo Delibes, given (without great success) at 
the Opera Comique in 1880. 

This Miss Macbeth embellished with fiorituri, 
trills, staccati, all of which were successfully 
accomplished. 


Florence Macbeth’s recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday morning showed how 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 





easy it is to entertain an angel unawares. Not that all of Miss Macbeth’s seraphic qual- 
itles have previously been ignored; as a coloratura soprano with the Chicago Opera 
Association she has brought gladness to many a listener. 

he best of the recitalists are necessarily those who combine intelligence 
with beauty of voice. 

Yesterday's matinee at the Ziegfeld gave Miss Macbeth ample opportunity to prove 
that this combination exists in her abilities. She confined herself wisely to songs of 
daintiness and exquisite conceits, though these she sought in the song literature not 
only of France and old England, but also of romantic Germany and present day America. 
Thus she made up a program, such as is seldom accomplished on the concert platform, 
one that was welcome for its own sake as well as for its contrast with the ordinary 
sequence of songs. 

Not only the highly colored pieces, but the sustained lyric flights that distinguish 
French song and the long, soft phrasing of the German selections were sung beautifully 


and with ease. .. .« 
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MATZENAUER SURPRISES 
PHILADELPHIA AS CARMEN 


Symphony Orchestra, Under Stokowski, Plays Franck Symphony Splendidly— 
McCormack Sings for Usual Crowded House—Samaroff and Seagle in Joint 
Recital—Henry Gordon Thunder and the Fortnightly Club 


Before an audience that jammed the Academy of Music, 
and left no seat vacant, even in the orchestra pit, where 
extra chairs were placed, the forces of Leopold Stokowski 
rendered one of the most satisfying and valuable programs 
of the present season, on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, January 12 and 13 

The works listed were symphony in D minor, César 
Franck; concerto No. 4 in C minor, Saint-Saéns, Josef 
Hofmann, soloist; “Chromaticon,” Michel Dvorsky, Mr. 
Hofmann, soloist; and “Invitation 4 la Valse,” Weber. 

The first movement of the symphony, with its hazy 
groping midst sonibre and weird moods was replete with 
fine tonal quality and contrast. 

Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra were ever ready with 
the spirit, intent and ability to realize the composer's pur- 
pose. The strings ever vibrate were particularly effective 
in the second movement. In the final division of the work, 
every color contrast and nuance, was given with the ut- 
most care, discrimination and authority. Instead of the 
hurried tempo, with which, portions of this movement are 
generally taken, a well tempered rhythmic feeling pre- 
vailed to the enjoyment of the audience and the enhance- 
ment of the climax 

Che orchestra's work in the “Chromaticon,” was lik: the 
quieter passages of Mr. Hofmann’'s endeavors, excellently 
done. 

Weber's “Invitation 4 la Valse,” was offered in a beau- 
tiful manner and proved a closing tid bit that was appre- 
ciated by every one present. 


Matzenauer as Carmen 


Owing to the sudden illness of Geraldine Farrar, 
Margarete Matzenauer was assigned the title role in 
“Carmen,” Tuesday evening, January 9, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Mme. Matzenauer’s portrayal of the 
cigarette girl was artistic work of the highest order. 
Vocally, the prima donna gained ascendency in the role 
from the opening of the first act, to which appreciation 
was given by the audience. She added and grew in the 
strength of the part as the performance proceeded. Her 
tones of exquisite smoothness and colorful warmth glided 
onward through superb contralto passages to the emotions 
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of unsurpassed mezzo-soprano periods. The question as 
to whether Mme. Matzenauer could create a satisfactory 
Carmen arose only in the minds of those who were not 
aware of the fact that she had portrayed the role many 
times in Germany and that therefore the exacting demands 
of it were by no means new to the artist. From her ex- 
cellent work no one would have suspected that she sang 
the role on very short notice. Mme. Matzenauer’s Carmen 
in —— respects reminds us of the work of Calvé— 
especially is this so of her histrionic idea of the character, 
for with.an alluring grace, voluptuous charm of pose and 
gesture, she gave us a Carmen more refined, if not less 
desirable than the frivolous flirts of other conceptions, 

The Don Jose of Martinelli was at first uncertain in 
tonality, but as the opera progressed this flaw quickly van- 
ished, whereupon the three essentials, voice, personality 
and histrionic ability co-ordinated to make his work a 
masterpiece. De Luca (Fscamillo) was in fine voice, sing- 
ing and acting with characteristic mastery. Micaela as 
portrayed by Edith Mason was excellently done and her 
beautiful lyric soprano was fully appreciated by the large 
audience. The quintet in the second act received a high 
degree of artistic interpretation, those taking part being 
Mme. Matzenauer, Mabel Garrison, Sophie Braslau, Rob- 
ert Leonhardt and Angelo Bada; the chorus sang with ex- 
cellent intonation and melodic quality, though a little 
more of what is comonly termed “pep” could have been 
injected into both their acting and vocalization with more 
effective contrast and consequent conviction. Giorgio Po- 
lacco conducted with his usual success and in his authori- 
tative manner. 


McCormack Packs Metropolitan 


Before an audience that practically filled every nook 
and corner of the Metropolitan Opera House, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 11, John McCormack sang his way 
in triumph to the hearts of all those who could crowd 
into the huge auditorium. The Irish tenor, in better 
voice than ever, charmed the big throng, swaying them 
from mood to mood, in classical form, in folksong 
guise or in popular conception, until, red of palm and 
bright of eye, the great throng wended its way homeward 
to talk of the Schubert, Brahms, Handel and Rachman- 
inoff numbers, as McCormack interpreted them, or to 
muse over the inimitable Irish folksongs as they were 
sung by him. Throughout the evening the soloist’s dic- 
tion was a source of much gratification and very com- 
mendable, moreover, there can be no doubt but what 
this genius is rapidly approaching the goal par excellence 
in his line of endeavor. Several encores were given, 
among them “Mother Machree” and “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me.” “Your Eye,” a song excellently written and 
tending to create a lasting impression was _ rendered, 
with remarkable effect. It was composed by the accom- 
panist, Edwin Schneider, whose work at the piano pre- 
sented exceptionally meritorious phases. The violin solos 
of Donald McBeath were most enjoyable and appreciated 
to the utmost. 


Olga Samaroff and Oscar Seagle Heard at Monday 
Morning Musicale 


On Monday morning, January 8, in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, the regular Monday morn- 
ing musicale was given with Olga Samaroff as solo 
pianist. Mme. Samaroff’s part in the program was made 
up of numbers from Chopin, Brahms, Debussy, Liszt 
and Moszkowski. The soloist was in a particularly fine 
mood to accomplish the task laid out for her by the 
program. Her touch, as is always the case, ranged from 
what may be termed delicate spirituality, through various 
yhases of humanity up to dramatic situations of the 
highest purpose. Mme. Samaroff is one of the very few 
artists whose sincerity, thoughtfulness and studious na- 
ture is unquestionable. Hence, it is that a recital by her 
is ever a treat from which one comes with more depth 
of thought and a broader outlook on life. 

Mr. Seagle sang many French lyrics of the old and 
new schools. His other songs consisted of works by 
Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakof, Cyril Scott and Horsman. 
Mr. Seagle has a voice of pleasing smoothness, full of 
grace and dramatic power that places him high in the 
realms of concert art. His singing of “Promesse” from 
“Le Roi de Lahore” was in itself an education of the 
highest order. 

Soloist With Second New York 
Symphony 


Before a large and appreciative audience, Walter Dam- 
rosch and the Symphony Society of New York presenied 
a particularly agreeable Wagnerian program on Monday 
evening, January 8, at the Academy of Music. | 

The soloist was Julia Claussen, whose renditions from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Parsifal” and “Gotterdimmerung” 
were effectively given. Mine. Claussen possesses a voice 
of fine dramatic power and attainment; moreover, the 
numbers rendered seemed to be particularly well adapted 
to her style of vocalization. 


Ethelynde Smith With Fortnightly Club Under Henry 
Gordon Thunder 


Refore an overfiow audience in the Academy of Music 
on Wednesday evening, January 10, the Fortnightly Club 
of Philadelphia gave a remarkably enjoyable concert. 
The program aside from being varied and of wide in- 
terest was presented with a high degree of artistry, a 


Julia Claussen, 


definition of purpose and an intellectual balance that is 
seldom attained at concerts of this nature. As a matter 
of fact, the shading, precision of attack and unity of 
intent strongly evident in the large chorus as dominated 
by Mr. Thunder, was productive of one of the best con- 
certs this excellent singing society has yet produced. 
Among the soloists on the occasion were Emil F. 
Schmidt, violinist; Frank Nicoletta, harpist, and Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano. Miss Smith’s pleasing personality makes 
a strong appeal to her audiences. er voice is of a 
sympathetic quality and possesses undoubted dramatic 
power, and her rendition of “Je Dis Que Rien Ne 
M’Epouvante” from Bizet was excellent, and her encore 
to this number was given with exquisite naiveness and 
humorous atmosphere. 

A composition by Mr. Thunder, entitled “The Simorgh,” 
proved to be a work of exceptionally fine character, for 
aside from that which appeared on the surface, there is 
a decidedly commendable undertiow of sincerity, scholarly 
musicianship and artistic feeling. Clarence K. Bawden 
was the accompanist and his work as well as that of the 
remaining soloists left little, if anything, to be desired. 


Domenico Bové in Splendid Recital 


On Monday evening, January 8, Domenico Bové, a 
young violinist of marked ability, gave a decidedly in- 
teresting, educational and artistic recital at Witherspoon 
Hall. Mr. Bové’s program was exceptionally well ar- 
ranged, and to each number thereon he gave the most 
careful attention to detail, as well as to the artistic, emo- 
tional and intellectual nature. Mr. Bové’s tone is rich 
and firm, his technic all that can be desired, and con- 
joined with these things he possesses a pleasing person- 
ality, is unaffected, causing his audiences to quickly warm 
to’ his endeavors. 

The program included numbers by Vitali, Lalo, Martini- 
Kreisler, _Dvyorak-Kreisler, Chopin-Wilhelmj,  Fibich, 
Sarasate, Dvorak-Kreisler, Sevcik, Debussy and Paganini. 
Sarasate, Sevcik, Debussy and Paganini. G. M. W. 





FOR SALT LAKE CITY 


Musical Courier Appoints B. Cecil Gates Its Repre- 
sentative in Utah Capital 


For a long time the musical life of Salt Lake City and 
Utah has been of an extent and importance warranting 
the closest attention on the part of the rest of music 
loving America, and therefore the Musicat Courter has 
decided to allow more space to the tonal doings of that 
section of our country, and with the view of securing 
the best possible reports, has appointed B. Cecil Gates 
its correspondent and representative in Salt Lake City. 

B. Cecil Gates is a musician, who from early childhood 
has studied music. Raised in the small town of Provo, 
Utah, he came to New York in 1902, as a boy of fifteen, 
to take up the serious study of piano. Since then he has 
spent a number of years in Boston and Europe. It was 
while in Berlin that he decided upon composition and 
conducting as his major work, and devoted himself to 
those branches under the well known composer-pedagogue 
Philipp Scharwenka. 

Since returning to his home in St. Lake City three 
years ago, Mr. Gates has been head of the music department 
of the L. D. S. University, and besides his arduous duties 
as a teacher in that institution, his work in composition 
and a class of private piano pupils, has produced with his 
sister the well known singer, Lucy~ Gates, the operas 
“Rigoletto,” “Faust” and “La Traviata,” conducts an 
annual children’s music festival with a chorus of 5,000 
children, also has composed and had produced an oratorio 
and an overture for symphony orchestra, besides numer- 
ous smaller works. Last fall he was appointed assistant 
conductor to the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

He is at present in New York for a three weeks’ ses- 
sion of opera and concert. He says about his visit, “it 
not only pays to advertise but it also pays to keep in 
p-rsonal touch with new, modern ideas of things musical. 
I have been doing this,” he says, “through your news 
columns and an occasional visit to New York.” 

The Musica Courter feels that in Mr. Gates it has 
secured an assistant who will be of the utmost service 
to the musicians and musical interests of his State, and 
will carry out his duties in a progressive, broad minded, 
and practical manner. 





Baldwin Pupil Heard 


On Sunday afternoon, January 14, Sidney A. Baldwin's 
Newark (N. J.) studios were well filled with an audience of 
representative music lovers, attracted by the opportunity 
of hearing one of Mr. Baldwin’s pupils in recital, This 
was Katherine Spernow, who gave a program of com- 
positions by Debussy, Mend:lssohn, Rubinstein, Rhein- 
berger, Rachmaninoff and Chopin, in a manner which 
reflected credit upon the excellence and thoroughness of 
her training. She was assisted by Olivia de Rosalyn 
Snedeker, soprano. who is well known in New Jersev, who 
was on the program for four songs hy Schlinder, Brans- 
combe, La Forge and Rondal. The audience was most 
enthusiastic in its praise of the work done. 





Barrientos at Waterbury 


Maria Barrientos, celebrated coloratura soprano, gave 
her first concert since her return to America a week ago 
at Waterbury, Conn., on January 11. 

Judging from the welcome she received, Mme. Bar- 
rientos’ career this season will more than equal that of 
last year. Paul Prentzel, local manager in Waterbury, 
sent the following telegram the morning after the con- 
cert to F. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. “Barrientos a tremendous success in every way. 
A great artist.” 
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Teresa Carrefio Receives Ovation in Lincoln 





_One of the most inspiring concerts ever heard was that 

given by Teresa Carrefio in the Temple Theatre, in the 
artists’ course of the University School of Music, Dr. 
Willard Kimball, director. An ovation was given her at 
her first appearance as she stood in traveling costume 
(her trunk having missed connections) bowing to the 
great audience before her. Her wonderful pianism 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm and admiration. 

Lincoln is favored in that it possesses such a leader as 
Mrs. Kirschstein, who sanciuielaiie presented the San 
Carlo Opera Compariy at the Oliver, in “Il Trovatore,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Lohengrin” to capacity houses. 
It was a matter of pride that Louise Le Baron, our 
townswoman, carried off the honors as Azucena in “Il 
Trovatore.” 


Cecil Fanning a Favorite 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin gave great pleasure 
to a large assemblage of admirers in Temple Theatre when 
they appeared in the artists’ course. These favorites can 
play on an audience with consummate skill and too much 
cannot be said of their combined efforts. Mr. Fanning’s 
voice leaves a satisfaction that is grateful in this age of 
unrest. 

Mrs. Raymond, who presented “The Messiah” at Christ- 
mas time, again gave it at the University of Nebraska. 
Special mention must be made of the beautiful effects of 
the finely drilled University chorus. It is, indeed, an in- 
spiration to hear this great masterpiece so well presented 
by the soloists, the chorus and orchestra (with Louise 
Zumwinkle at the organ),-all under the capable super- 
vision of Carrie B. Raymond. 


The Matinee Musicale 


This body of music enthusiasts listened to a program 
of much excellence given by Maude Gutzmer, mezzo-so- 
rano; Aenone Poston, accompanist, and Josephine Bick- 
ford, reader, in Augusta Holmes’ cycle, “Les Heures.” 
The second part was a piano recital by Mrs. Will Owen 
Jones of the faculty of the University School of Music. 
Another concert of rare merit before the matinee mu- 
sicale was that given by Antonio Sala, cellist, January 8. 
Enthusiasm ran high and many encores were called for. 
Mr. Harrison accompanied him with finish. 


Choral Club at the Municipal Christmas Tree 


Four hundred trees formed a miniature forest on the 
Capitol grounds at the Christmas celebration this year. 
A huge tree, alive with electric lights, was a central 
point. One of the atractions was arranged by Mrs. Hum- 
mel and Miss Upton by introducing a long processional 
of singers (the Choral Club of the Woman’s Club), fol- 
lowed by thirty shepherdesses in white robes and carry- 
ing shepherd crooks, all singing “Holy Night, Silent Night.” 
They wound in and out through this forest, gradually 
ascending to the miniature chapel with its lighted win- 
dows and cross, making a picture indelibly stamped in 
every mind of the thousands in attendance. Selections 
bv the High School Band and community singing led by 
Carl Steckelberg completed the evening. 


Le Baron-Wheatley School of Opera 


The Lincoln Opera Club, of forty-five members, with 
Louise Le Baron and Walter Wheatley, gave a successful 
production of “Aida” at the Oliver Theatre, December 
12. Mrs. Raymond was the director of the orchestra. It 
was a finished and artistic production. 


Nebraska Federation of Musical Clubs 


“The first inter-community conference held under the 
auspices of the F. M. C. convened in Lincoln, with 
headuarters at the Lincoln Hotel. The great success was 
due largely to the president, Miss Kinscella, and her able 
assistant and secretary, Vera Upton. Splendid papers, 
talks and addresses were given at the morning session with 
Hungarian songs by Marcel Roger de Bonzon, of the 
University School of Music, and Norwegian folksongs by 
Edith Lucile Robbins. In the afternoon a children’s fes- 
tival, with 1,200 school children, directed by Prof. Miller, 
opened the program. Then came a concert by the com- 
munity organizations of Nebraska, consisting of quartet 
and glee clubs from Doane College, Cotner University, 
the Choral Department of the Lincoln Woman’s Club, 
Wesleyan University; University Place Chorus, Alliance 
Choral Club, Holy Trinity Quartet and Wesleyan’s String 
Orchestra. This was a creditable and enjoyable session. 
A round table conference at the Commercial Club was 
held and the final session, at the Auditorium, was the last 
meeting. At this time the following organizations fur- 
nished a splendid song program: College View Ladies’ 
Chorus, St. Paul’s Oratorio Chorus and Orchestra, Fair- 
bury Double Male Quartet, Bethany Chorus, Cotner Girls’ 
Glee Club and Wesleyan Glee Club. 


Lincoln Notes 


“The James Whitcomb Riley Trio” gave a Riley pro- 
gram before the Indiana Association on December 20. 
They also appeared recently at Fairfield,. Iowa, and Ida 
Grove, Iowa, much interest in the Riley poems, songs and 
reminiscences being shown. os . 

Much interest is manifested in the organization of the 
Lincoln Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Jean 
Lamont Schaefer, formerly of England. : 

The Havlicek recitals at the First Christian Church 
were well attended and hichly apreciated. 

An afternoon of “Auld Scotch” was given before the 
Woman’s Club in Faculty Hall on Monday by the Luce 
Concert Company, Cotner University Girls’ Glee Club; 
Paul Schoby, tenor, and Denver McPherson, baritone. 

The “Community Sings” on Sunday afternoons at the 
Auditorium have been a marked success and are eaves 
by great crowds. E. E. L. 
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. Score Successes with the Chicago Opera Association 





THE 


FOLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM THE CHICAGO DAILIES 


**LOHENGRIN’’ 


Karleton Hackett, Evening Post, January 8, 1917: 

Mr. Maclennan was a sturdy Lohengrin and he sang the 
music with vigor. His voice has the resistance to last 
all through the opera, and he gave the narrative in the final 
act with undiminished power. 


Feliz Borowsky, Herald, January 8, 1917: 

Mr. Maclennan’s Lohengrin was somewhat less standoffish 
than that of many of his colleagues in the role. He was a 
sympathetic knight, human enough in his relations with the 
distressed Elsa and not unwilling to be magnanimous to her 
enemies. 





Herman Devries, American, January 8, 1917: 

_ Francis Maclennan’s Lohengrin resembled his other works 
in the dignity and nobility of its conception. In costuming 
and makeup Mr. Maclennan came near looking an ideal 


Lohengrin. His voice was in very good ghape. The story 
of the Grail in the last act was especially well done. In all, 
Mr. Maclennan’s offerings this year have shown a decided 
improvement and have revealed him a singer artist who is 
earnestly striving for the highest ideals of his profession 





Walter Kniipfer, Ill. Staats-Zeitung, January 2, 1917 

Mr. Maclennan's was a finished performance in every way 
Every artistic demand of the part was fulfilled. Except in 
a few places where he with the other soloists lost the key, 
he left nothing of beauty and warmth to be desired. Also 
histrionically he made the most of the knightly and poetic 
character. With the Grail narration he had an artistic 
triumph, perhaps greater than any singer here. In the duet 
in the third act with Elsa, he was a sensitive singer of dig- 
nified bearing. 





“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE’’ 


Edward C. Moore, Journal, January 2, 1917: 

Maclennan also understands the art of humanizing his 
characters, and hig good singing and intelligent handling of 
the part were of material assistance in giving plausibility to 
Wagner's great transcription of the great Celtic love story. 
There was also much beautiful singing. 


Herman Devries, American, January 2, 1917: 
Francis Maclennan, a very handsome Tristan, was _strik- 
ingly like Jean de Reszke in the physical makeup of this 


Part. - P 
His Tristan was a noble, very human lover knight, voiced 


season all of Mr. Maclennan's work has been uniformly 
conscientious and sincere. He is a singer upon whom direc 
torate and public can always rely. 


Adolph Miihimann, Abendpost, January 2, 

Mr. Maclennan, our dramatic tenor for the German roles, 
gave a conscientious and intelligent Tristan. This great 
artist reminds me in every new Wagner role of Jean de 
Reszke. Jean learned and believed in economy of tone and 
beautiful phrasing—through his singing of the second act he 
made Tristan popular in America Mr. Maclennan has 
stepped into his tracks and also makes the second the prin 


1917 


with great regard for the beauty of the music, and much cipal act. No German tenor has ever sung this love scene 
artistically expressed reserve. Since the beginning of the so beautifully and so true in intonation as Mr, Maclennan 
**PARSIFAL’’ 

Edward C. Moore, Journal, December 18, 1916: voice was delightful through the beautiful lyrie coloring 

Francis Maclennan, in the name part, was very successful in the moments of deep feeling and through his strong 
in portraying the open wonderment of the “guileless fool,” Ppwer of gh wen ue became master of every situation 
and with little sustained singing to do did that little very lis masterly diction must have special praise 
well, 

omen Herman Devries, American, December as, 1916 

Stanley K, Faye, Daily News: Francis Maclennan, Parsifal, sang very well, and posi 


This year the part falls to the lot of Mr, Maclennan, who 
makes it worthy of place beside his young Siegfried. He is 
the most satisfactory of the Parsifals that have come this 
way, holding as he does to the line of beauty in producing 
the voice and avoiding the exaggerated emphasis to which 
most tenors of German training are given. 





Walter Kniipfer, Ill. Staats-Zeitung: 

Greatest praise was earned by Mr, Maclennan for his 
most convincing acting and singing of the title role. It was 
smooth and noble and had many impressive moments. His 


Karleton Hackett, Post; 

Mr. Maclennan made an impressive Tannhiuser, especially 
in the final act giving a performance of great power. It is 
one of his best roles and he plays it with deep feeling for 
the meaning of the story. 


tively acted this most ungrateful part, the greatest example 
of the operatic “innocent bystander” on record 


Felix Borowsky, Herald, December 25, 1916 

There was also a new Parsifal in the cast. This was Mr 
Maclennan, an artist who has definitely been committed to 
Wagnerian art 

There was much that was praiseworthy in Mr. Maclennan’s 
presentation of the “guileless fool.” He sang the music 

tter than many of thé Teutonic Parsifals have sung it in 
the past and his characterization was an appealing one. 





**TANNHAUSER’’ 


Herman Devries, American 

Francis Maclennan deserved praise for his admirable 
Tannhiuser. He has never sung or acted better, and de 
lineated the role of the knight with passion and youthful 


ardor, giving all he has to give of earnestness and sincerity 
to his eacellent work. 





Adolph Miihimann, Abendpost, December 4, 1916: 
Florence Easton, who last season made such a_ success, 
was a pleasure to see and hear again as the Siegfried- 
Briinnhilde. Her voice is fuller in the lower tones and the 
middle and upper tones are as noble and beautiful as ever 
S‘egfried-Maclennan chose for himself in his Mme. Easton- 
Maclennan the loveliest and most beautiful of Briinnhildes. 





Walter Kniipfer, [ll. Staats-Zeitung: 
Florence Easton is remembered for her wonderful creation 











of the Siegfried-Briinnhilde of last season and it was again 
a great pleasure to hear the noble, beautiful melting voice 
which came as a sunbeam in the last act 


Adolph Miihimann, Abendpost, December 24, 1916 
Many Neddas have been seen here but never such a one 


as Madame Easton. The voice is of unusual beauty in 
every register and as an actress she showed great indi 
viduality. 
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Carolina White, a Prima Donna of 
Personality and Preparedness 


Carolina White, prima donna soprano, formerly with 
the Chicago Opera Company, is an American girl—a 
native of Boston -and among American and European 
stars she has won to her place at the top without cavil 
or question 

Miss White is a handsome woman. 
than a fascinating physical personality, 


She is also some- 


thing more for 


CAROLINA WHITE, 


Soprano 


she cannot fail to please the senses, her voice and 
acting carry to the sensibilities, and win her audience 
from every point of contact. Miss White’s great suc- 
esses have been won in the operatic field, where her train- 
ing in art and literature aided her in the magnitude of 
the task of attaining to those heights where few can dis- 
pute her sway; yet she is not lacking in the support of a 
pecific purpose in the acquisition of complete concert and 
oratorio repertoires 

Opulent as is the vernacular in phrase and idiom, it 
eems not fully to supply expressions adequately con- 
veying an idea of the quality of this prima donna’s voice; 
its richness, purity, warmth and mellowness. Its range 
und compass are equal to all demands upon it, and its 
possessor is authoritative in employing this flexible organ 
to give utterance to every shade of meaning—every phase 
of feeling 

Miss White’s debut was made abroad, where she 
studied, Italy was the locale of her vocal education, and 
her entrance upon the scene of her artistic activities. Her 
appearances upon the boards of Italy's leading opera 
houses were signalized by ovations. She became famous 
almost immediately, at the Scala in Milan, the Costanzi 
in Rome, the San Carlo in Naples, and at other opera 
houses of the Continent 

Her appearances at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, and her many successes as diva with the 
Chicago Opera Company, were recorded with genuine en- 
thusiasm by press and music lovers. She has created a 
number of distinguished and world famous roles; her 
sparkling beauty, impressive acting and delightful voice, 
made memorable the performances in New York of the 
“Secret of Suzanne,” and the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
as elsewhere; and almost identify her with them as a 
mistress of characterization. This could not be otherwise, 
as her histrionic experience was acquired in the best and 
most ideal environment. 

As Miss White’s preliminary training included songs 
and classic concert or oratorio gems, and the ballads and 
Lieder of various countries, and in the native languages, 
her concert tours (famous for her skill in program mak- 
ing) bore testimony to her high efficiency in this signifi- 
cant test field of a vocalist’s versatility. She has proven 
herself intimately conversant with the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces, and has in consequence’ obtained universal 
recognition of her powers. Hers is a practical knowledge 
of thé details of her art 

Mme. White's notable powers secured for her unqual- 
ified enthusiasm at the time of the Verdi Festival in 
Parma, Italy. She appeared at the first Biltmore Musi- 


while 


cale this season and has engagements with the New York 
Mozart Society, and the Beethoven Society and as well 
as for recitals in Newark, Jersey City, Springfield, Chi- 
cago, Winnipeg and numerous other cities. 





Marie Sidenius Zendt Filling Many Engagements 


One of the most conspicuous among the Chicago artists 
is Marie Sidenius Zendt, the well known soprano of Ken- 
wood Evangelical Church, among the most important in the 
city, Mrs. Zendt has been called the “Swedish Nightingale” 
by her countfymen, and with reason; her voice is a lyric 
soprano, in quality high and pure, especially clear and vi- 
brant in the middle register, and it is perhaps for this rea- 
son that this charming artist is so much in demand by the 
various oratorio societies. Given a leave of absence by 
the church where she is in high favor, Mrs. Zendt spent 
some time in New York City this fall returning to fill the 
many dates which had been booked for her by her man- 
ager. Since her return her engagements have been with the 
Chicago Concert Ensemble (members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra) in Racine, Wis., recital at Dowagiac, 
Mich.; soloist at organ recital, Oak Park, Ill.; “The Mes- 
siah,” Chicago, Ill.; “Elijah,” at Urbana, Ill.; recital at 
Champaign, Ill.; “The Messiah” at Greensburg, Pa., and 
soloist, Chicago Band Concert, Chicago. Mrs. Zendt will 
be soloist with the Irving Park Orchestra on January 109, 
and give a recital at Joliet, Ill, on January 21. 

Concerning her appearance in “Elijah” at Urbana, the 
Champaign Daily News had the following: “Mrs. Zendt 
delighted her hearers with her bright, powerful and finely 
equalized soprano. Her higher tones, especially the pianis- 
simo, are exceptionally pure and sweet and the middle 





MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT. 


register is invariably of full rich timbre. There were splen- 
did moments in “Hear Ye Israel.” 

“The rendition of ‘The Messiah’ by the Greensburg 
Mendelssohn Club was a successful one from every point 
of view. Marie Sidenius Zendt, a soprano of Chicago, dis- 
played a brilliant soprano voice which she used with great 
skill in the difficult aria ‘Rejoice O Daughter of Zion,’ and 
she sang with conviction the beautiful aria, ‘I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth.’”—Greensburg (Pa.) Daily. 





Laura Maverick With Brooklyn Arion Society 


Thanks to Carl Hahn, the energetic director of the 
Brooklyn Arion Society, an interesting concert took place 
on Sunday afternoon, January 14, at the hall of the so- 
ciety. Laura E. Maverick, the well known mezzo soprano, 
sang “Es blink der Tau” (Rubinstein), “Verborgenheit” 
and “Der Gartner” (Wolf), “Winter” (Fay Foster), 
“There’s a Rosie Show in Derry” and “Rain Song” 
(Hahn). Mme. Maverick is a thorough artist and her sing- 
ing on this occasion thoroughly delighted her audience. 
Others on the program were Herma Menth, pianist, and 
Dirk Gootjes, violinist, who opened the program with the 
sonata for piano and violin by Lekeu, and were heard in 
solo numbers by Liszt, Beethoven, Raff and Sarasate. Mr. 
Hahn’s further enlarged his auditors’ debt of gratitude by 
his excellent accompaniments. 





Denton Makes New York Debut 


Oliver Denton, a young American pianist, who has met 
with much success as a soloist with orchestras, both in 
this country as well as abroad, made his first New York 


appearance at Aeolian Hall, on Monday afternoon, January 
15. An unusually large and keenly interested audience at- 
tended, offering generous applause at the conclusion of 
each group of the well balanced program. 

One might say that Mr. Denton’s playing was character- 
istic of his nationality, inasmuch as he displayed remarka- 
ble strength, accurate and clean cut tone, which he was 
able to round deftly from the more brilliant coloring to 
that of a delicate, light nature. He is serious in all his un- 
dertakings, has a well developed technic and a reasonable 
amount of inner feeling. 

His peoasems was the following: Bach-Busoni, toccata e 
fuga, D minor; Brahms’ intermezzo, op. 118, Nos. 1 and 2, 
rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4; Schumann’s etudes sympho- 
niques; Chopin’s sonata, B flat minor, nocturne, F sharp 
minor and polonaise, A flat major. 





Granberry School Recital 


Another delightful recital by pupils of the Granberry 
Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, director, was 
given on Saturday afternoon, January 13, in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York. Those students whose 
names appeared on the program were Luella Duys, 
Eugenie Finn, Josefa Sheahan, Rasalie Watson, Charlie 
Mae Cross, Helen Oliver, Alice B. McCartney, Agnes 
Traynor, Marie Hvoslef, Barbara Smith, Helen Jalkut, 
Celone Coffin, Catharine Freese, Ashton Stone, Louise 
Twyford, Virginia Corcoran, and the Misses Blauvelt, 
Cross, Dudley, Kyle, Lovegrove, Smith and Mrs. Thomp- 
son. Of special interest were five numbers which were 
played in any major and minor key requested by the 
audience, in order to illustrate the Faelten System of 
Fundamental Pianoforte Instruction. As is usual at these 
recitals, the young players reflected credit upon themselves 
and upon their instruction. 





Elmer G. Hoelzle Delights New Yorkers 


“Mr. Hoelzle is the possessor of a light tenor voice and 
no higher compliment can be paid his singing than to say 
that at its best it recalls the manner of Edmond Clement. 
Mr. Hoelzle shows uncommon skill in the moulding of the 
musical phrase and can sing with lightness, grace, ele- 
gance.” The foregoing is taken from the New York Globe 
of December 29, following Elmer G. Hoelzle’s New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall. It is indicative of the manner in 
which this tenor was received, and when it is taken into 
consideration that before this time he was practically un- 


ELMER G. HOELZLE. 


known in the metropolitan concert field, such a reception 
speaks unusually well for the excellence of his work. The 
major portion of his program was in English, which served 
to display his fine diction. 

Mr. Hoelzle is tenor soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Cleveland, and devotes considerable time to 
teaching at Studio Hall. He is also available for concert 
engagements, his specialties being recitals of song cycles 
and all English song programs. 





Management: 





To- the tips of her fingers the young woman is an actress; plastic in pose and gesture, 
most of the character which she is impersonating. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


LEADING SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


She has a voice that is warm and sympathetic in quality, responsive to emotional impulse, ample in volume and 
: Brsn¥ 


much more powerful in appeal. 





In her Floria Tosca she has added 


ye 
h _impers another portrait to the small gallery of truly representative dramatic 
characters which the Metropolitan institution has placed on exhibition during the generation in which it has been in existence.—New York Tribune, Dec. s. 
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of what is essential to show forth the inner- 
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A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE 
Experience of a “Movie” Organist 











There was a certain church organist who gave up his 
position to play the organ in a “movie” theatre. He did 
not make a success at it. ‘He went back to his church posi- 
tion and when he was safely there, wrote to a friend tell- 
ing what he had learned from his experience in the picture 
theatre. Here is what he had to say: 

“I give you the following rules for the making of a 
cinematograph organ artist. Steep, simmer, stew, fry, 
bake, broil and boil in ten cent melody till you are cooked 
tender as asparagus tips. Then get all the professional 
copies you can obtain, put them in a big packing case, to- 
gether with yourself, and live with them until you feel 
that they are soaked well into the system. After you are 
so full that you feel like ‘busting,’ open a valve and let 
them out a few bars at a time, being careful to have the 
tremolo and vox humana stops going full blast, hitting the 
chimes in the high spots and have all the fancy solo stops 
working overtime. At peril of your life, never ‘play or- 
gan.’ Just sob and shake and go into sentimental hysteria. 
Give a waltz when the picture waltzes; a march when the 
soldiers appear; a dash of ‘Trovatore’ when lovers em- 
brace; a bit of ‘Carmen’ when a senorita comes on the 
scene; but, to save your salary, never ‘play organ’—not 
even when a Methodist meeting is thrown on the screen. 
Just turn on the vox humana and sob out a bar or two of 
‘Nearer My God to Thee’ and then quit quite suddenly for 
some popular ditty. 

“My manager said: ‘You are an organist. Well, we 
don’t want an organist. We want a picture player. None 
of that church stuff here. We are no revival meeting.’ 

“So I’ve gone back to church work for a living. There 
are several kinds of music: opera, oratorio, orchestral, con- 
cert, parlor, church, martial, popular, classic—and ‘picture’ 
music, The last is in a class entirely by itself. The easiest 
method of acquiring it rapidly is to attain especial facility 
in chewing gum, beating time with the feet and bouncing 
rhythmically up and down on a bench. The less you know 
about music per se the better. If you can’t read notes at 
all and play entirely by ear, you are worth double the 
ordinary salary.” 





CALIFORNIA M. T. A. ACTIVITIES 





The semi-annual meeting of the California Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at the California Club, 
San Francisco, Tuesday evening, January 2. President 
Alexander Stewart, presided and reports of the progress 
of the work of the association were read from County 
vice-presidents, local branch presidents, and secretaries 
of the various districts embraced in the membership of 
the association. 

Especial encouragement was found in the interest which 
is being taken in the work of the association in some of 
the interior cities of the State, such as Sacramento, River- 
side, San Jose, San Diego. etc. The Los Angeles branch 
association has renewed its affiliation with the State 
organization. 

An informal discussion of the music extension work in 
which the association is cooperating with the Extension 
Department of the University of California and the mat- 
ter of certification of music teachers by the State Board 
of Education, was participated in by many of those 
present. 

Following the business meeting a brief program of 
musical numbers was given by Miss Nelson, soprano; and 
Sedric Wright, violinist; accompanied by Beatrice 
Clifford. 

Announcement was made of the election of officers for 
the State association for the ensuing year as follows: 
Alexander Stewart of Oakland, president (re-elected) ; 
Albert Conant, of San Diego, general vice-president (re- 
elected); H. W. Patrick, of San Francisco, treasurer; 
Albert Elkus, of San Francisco; George McManus, of 
Berkeley, directors. In addition to these Elizabeth 
Simpson, and M. Tromboni remain as hold over mem- 
bers of the board of directors having been elected pre- 
viously for a two year term. 

The annual convention of the association will be held 
in Sacramento, next July. D. H. W. 





Samuel Gardner’s Engagements 





Samuel Gardner, the young American violinist, who has 
delighted so many thousands with his masterly interpreta- 
tions, is to go on tour, beginning January 22, when he 
plays in Bangor, Me. Other dates are the following: Jan- 
uary 23, Waterville, Me.; January 24, Lewiston, Me.; 
February 5, Portland, Me.; February 6, Rockland. Me.; 
February 7, Brunswick, Me.; February 8, erlin, N. H., 
and February 9, Augusta, Me. 

Mr. Gardner will give his third New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, on February 24. Upon this occasion he will 
present a number of novelties, including several of his 
own compositions. Owing to the success with which he 
met in Boston recently, the young violinist intends giving 
another recital, his second one, on March 10, at Jordan Hall. 
The dates of his recitals in Chicago and Philadelphia will 
be announced later. 

“The Secret,” a delightful fang omnaeed by the violin- 
ist and recently published by M. W. Witmark & Sons, will 
be printed in the next educational section of the Musica. 
Courter, February 8. 
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Triumphs in Three Important 
Musical Cities in the Role 
of Brangaene 





CLEVELAND -- CINCINNATI -: PITTSBURGH 
Acclaim Her Work and Her Voice 


News, Cleveland: 


Eleonora de Cisneros as 
Brangaene contributed 
nobly to the success of the 
opening. — Raymond 
O'Neill. 


WOEOS 


Cleveland Topics: 

Eleonora de Cisneros 
sang Brangaene with 
mezzo-soprano richness of 
tone and looked wonder- 
fully picturesque in her 
purple gown. 


—@C@OE- 
AS BRANGAENE 
Kansas City Journal: 
GREAT SUCCESS IN KANSAS CITY 
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Cincinnati Inquirer: 

Eleonora de Cisneros’ 
was a very satisfactory 
Brangaene, with Matze- 
nauer, making the first act 
one of great dramatic in- 
tensity. 


~{e(eie(e-——— — 


Free Press, Detroit: 
GRAND VOICES IN 
CASTLE 
Eleonora de Cisneros’s 
Brangaene was a fit com- 
panion piece to the Isolde 

of Matzenauer. 


(eleiete)> 


Mme. de Cisneros, in whom Americans have right to take the greatest pride, scored a distinct success in 


her various numbers. 


She sang first the fine “O don fatale” aria from “Don Carlos” and gave interesting 


hints of the remarkable range, volume, flexibility and powerful sweetness of her voice. 


AN INTERPRETATIVE SINGER 


Grand opera singers in concert may be pardoned for using a license which makes up in some degree for the 


handicaps under which they labor by being deprived of the accessories of opera. 


If they resort to incidental 


tricks in order to carry their artistic message across th: footlights they do so only to make their hearers 


enjoy their offerings. 


As effective as was her aria, she even emphasized the favorable impression by _her 


work with Arimondi in a duet from Faure’s “Le Crucifix,” and the ever beautiful “Barcarolle” with Dal- 


mores. 


She went even farther with a little group of songs in German and French which proved her a most 


effective interpretative, the Georges “Hymn to the Sun” being a brilliant bit of work, almost Wagnerian in its 


dramatic power.—Frank A. Marshall. 


Plain Dealer, Cleveland: 


An admirable presentation of 
the part of Brangaene was given 
by Eleonora de Cisneros, who dis- 
played genuine dramatic fire in 
her acting and projected her full 
voiced mezzo-soprano with ap- 
parent ease over the massive and 
sonorous tones of the orchestra.— 
James E. Rogers. 


—-—@QQOO——- 


Plain Dealer, Cleveland: 


The singing of Mme. Frease- 
Green, Henry Scott, the King 
Mark; Karl Jorn, the Tristan, and 
Eleonora de Cisneros, the Bran- 
gaene, me not only applause 
of the usual type, hand clapping, 
but at the close of the first act, 
the unusual sound, for Cleveland 
at least, of cheering and hurrahs 
from some sections of the orches- 
tra floor. —D. C. Dougherty. 


-—_OGQOO— 


Cleveland Leader: 


Eleonora de Cisneros was capi- 
tal as Brangaene, the lady who 
goes through the action like a 
Greek chorus and seems to be 
responsible for everything that 
happens. She is beautiful to look 
upon in the cold draperies of this 
part, and last night she sang 
beautifully—Archie Bell. 


———@OCOO— — 


Cleveland Press: 


Cisneros gave to the part of 
Brangaene a dramatic and reso- 
nant quality that fully sustained 
the fine impression her former 
appearances left in our memory. 
She has the dramatic qualifica- 
tions and vibrance of tone that 
are the indispensable adjuncts of 
a Wagner interpreter —Wilson G. 
Smith. 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: 


Eleonora de Cisneros, as Bran- 
gaene, Isolde’s friend and at- 
tendant, sang with a sympathetic 
quality of soprano tone at times 
not unlike Matzenauer’s and add- 
ed insight and forcefulness in act- 
ing to the beauty of her singing. 


— 
Kansas City Times: 


A PRODIGAL MEZZO- 
SOPRANO 


There was a wealth of operatic 
excerpts and three excellent artists 
to sing them. Eleonora de Cis- 
neros was prodigal of the big 
mezzo-soprano voice that is 
familiar to Chicago operagoers. 
She achieved some striking effects 
in the aria from “Don Carlos” 
and was sufficiently dramatic in 
the trio from “Faust.” 
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MUSICAL CATHOLICITY IN BERLIN 


French Requiem and Russian Opera Heard—Max Pauer in Recital—Opera 
Premiere at Prague—Jewish Compositions—Taubmann’s New Opera 
“Portia” Scores Success at Frankfort 


Berlin, November 24, 1916. 


Siegfried Ochs and his unrivaled Philharmonic Chorus 
performed Berlioz’s “Requiem” here recently. This be- 
spoke great breadth of view on the part of both conductor 
and audience, for the number of appropriate German ora- 
torios is legion. Berlioz himself, considered his “Grande 
Messe pour les Morts” his most important work and often 
declared that if he had to burn all his compositions save 
one, he would choose his “Requiem” to survive, The 
unique work is well known to the Berlin public, which has 
always taken a special interest in Berlioz. The “Requiem 
had already been given here ten times, but these last two 
performances surpassed in perfection all those of former 
occasions. 

Tino Pattiera, the new Italian tenor, had been engaged 
to sing the tenor part in the “Sanctus,” which may be sung 
either by the chorus or by a soloist. The tenor, however, 
was prevented from appearing, so that the Philharmonic 
Chorus sang the part. The performance was magnificent 
in every respect. The chorus sang with wonderful verve, 
dynamic force and precision. Under the leadership of 
Ochs the enthusiasm of the audience rose to a high pitch. 


Brahms and Mozart Requiems Performed 


At the New Free Stage for the People, the Berlin 
“Volkschor” (under the leadership of Max Eschke) gave 
a concert with the assistance of the Bluethner Orchestra. 
The two “Requiems” chosen by this ambitious and indefat- 
igable organization have been heard here scores of times, 
but they are perhaps the two greatest masses for the dead 
ever written, and are ever welcome. I refer to Mozart's 
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“Requiem” and Brahms’ “German Requiem.” The Volks- 
chor, although of course not to be compared with either the 
Philharmonic or the Singakademie choruses, sang them 
with commendable precision and warmth of feeling. 

Among the soloists who participated, Birgit Engell, so- 
prano, and Sidney Biden, the American baritone, were the 
most satisfactory. Particularly our countryman again re- 
vealed himself as an oratorio singer of no mean order. His 
reputation as such is growing. 


A Great Amateur 


A benefit concert of unusual interest took place on Sun- 
day night at Beethoven Hall under the personal patronage 
of the Crown Princess. Emmi Leisner, the leading con- 
tralto of the Berlin Royal Opera, and, at the same time, 
one of the best local concert singers, was heard in excellent 
renditions of Lieder by Beethoven and Richard Strauss. 
Carl Flesch played the violin concerto in E minor by Nar- 
dini, making a deep impression with his breadth of inter- 
pretation. The most interesting feature of the evening, 
however, was the participation of Dr. Bernhard Pollack, 
one of Berlin’s best known physicians, who assisted in the 
capacity of accompanist at the piano, appearing also as 
soloist in Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue. Pollack pos- 
sesses an astonishing amount of technical proficiency and 
musical kowledge. He is the greatest amateur | pepe in 
Germany, and probably in the world. He created a splen- 
did impression in his solo numbers and made one forget 
that he is not a professional. 


Benefit Concert of Stage Association 


The annual concert given by the German Stage Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of its various funds was held at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. Leo Blech opened the program with 
a temperamental reading of the “Meistersinger” Vorspiel, 
which was followed by choral numbers sung by the Royal 
Opera Chorus under the baton of Hugo Ruedel. Bulgarian 
guests from the Sofia Royal Opera also participated— 
Stefan Makedonski, who sang Bulgarian popular songs, 
and Anna Todorow, a beautiful and gifted soprano, who 
appeared in an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Further 
Claire Dux, Barbara Kemp, Joseph Schwarz, Hermann 
Jadlowker, and Michael Bohnen contributed to the offerings 
of the evening, each scoring a tremendous success. The 
audience was a most distinguished one and included many 
prominent Berlin personalities. 

Max Pauer in Romantic Music 

Max Pauer was heard in recital at Bechstein Hall. He 
played a program consisting of Beethoven's fifteen varia- 
tions with the final fugue in E flat major, op. 35, Schu- 
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I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 
King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 
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*Heena Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. | 
Mary Cavan, soprano, Hamburg Opera and Chicago Opera Co. 
eatre. 
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Telephone Amt. Pfalsbure No. 2067 


BERLIN, W. Nicholsborger platz, 1 


mann’s “Davidsbuendler-Taenze,” Brahms’ sonata in F 
sharp minor, op. 2, and Liszt’s “Bénédiction de Dieu dans 
la Solitude.” Pauer was in one of his best moods, and 
the result was fine piano playing. The program bespoke 
at once the concert giver’s musical taste and his keen un- 
derstanding of the great romanticists. Beethoven’s varia- 
tions sounded fresh and spontaneous, as interpreted by 
Pauer. His readings of the Brahms and Schumann num- 
bers were revelations of true romantic spirit. Pauer rose 
above all technical difficulties, and revealed the wealth of 
musical genius and glowing temperament which lies hid- 
den in these two youthful works, thus displaying his excep- 
tional gifts as an interpreter. His rendition of Liszt’s 
“Benediction” also afforded him ample opportunity to re- 
veal his formidable powers as a technician. 
Fiedler Conducts the Philharmonic 


Max Fiedler, now living at Essen (where he conducts 
the symphony concerts of the local orchestra) is continuing 
his Berlin concerts nevertheless. At the first of the series 
of four Fiedler conducted Haydn’s B flat major symphony 
No. 12, Schumann’s D minor symphony and Beethoven's 
beloved fifth. Of special interest was the Schumann sym- 
phony, of which Fiedler gave a virile, energetic reading, a 
reading in contrast with that of many of his contempora- 
neous fellow conductors, who like to accentuate the lyric 
character of the charming work. Fiedler’s conception, 
however, also is legitimate, and did not fail to make an 
impression, The public received him with generous ap- 
plause, and the large attendance of the concert proved that 
he is held in high esteem by the Berliners. 

Young Hungarians Play 


Emil Telmanyi, the young Hungarian violinist, is cer- 
tainly one of the most gifted of the younger generation of 
fiddlers. Above all he is a performer of earnest endeavor, 
and this fact was very much in evidence at his recital at 
Bechstein Hall. He gave a big, broad reading of the 
Bach chaconne, revealing his perfect command over his 
instrument and his superior qualities as a musician and in- 
terpreter. His reading of the great work was surprisingly 
mature and bespoke his serious-mindedness. In Busoni’s 
E minor sonata for violin and piano, which he played with 
his compatriot, Sandor Vas, he displayed his grasp of the 
ultra-modern idiom. The ensemble playing of the two 
Hungarians was on a very high plane. 

Sandor Vas also gave a piano recital and proved that he 
is a pianist of considerable attainments. 


Jewish Music in the Concert Hall 


A concert of unusual interest was given by Leo Gal- 
lonin, a local tenor, and Felix Robert Mendelssohn, the 
cellist, who had placed on their program only composi- 
tions by B. Grossmann, who calls himself a “Jewish” 
composer. Strictly speaking, there is no national Jew- 
ish music; nor can the compositions by Grossmann 
claim to be based on Jewish national melodies. His 
Lieder, written to Hebrew texts, are musically influenced 
by Russian and Polish folksongs. They are effective, 
melodious settings of melancholy lyrics, and as sung by 
Gallonin they made a strong appeal. Felix Robert 
Mendelssohn was heard in variations for cello on a 
Jewish folksong. He played the interesting work with 
technical refinement and a warm tone. Both artists 
were accompanied at the piano by Ludwig Mendelssohn. 

Chamber Music in Berlin 


The Klinger Quartet, which ranks among the best 
of the many efficient string quartets of this city, gave 
its second subscription concert at the Singakademie 
Hall, with Brahms, Mozart and Schubert works. 

Helene Siegfried opened her annual interesting series 
of chamber music concerts (which are dedicated to the 
revival of long forgotten works by composers of by- 
gone centuries) with numbers by dall’Abaco (1675- 
1742), Christian Foerster (1693-1745), Domenica Ga- 
brieli (1640-1690), Andrea Falconieri (1600-1650). Fur- 
ther there was an interesting aria by Johann Sebastian 
Bach to the accompaniment of string quartet and oboe, 
and compositions of texts by Goethe, by J. F. Reichardt. 
These proved of special interest and real musical value. 

A sonata evening by two Swiss artists, Ernst Levy, 
a gifted young pianist, and Lorenz Lehr, cellist, inter- 
ested ay because of its last number—a grateful cello 
sonata in flat major, op. 130, by Hans Huber, the 
Swiss composer. 

Hermann Abendroth With the Philharmonic Orchestra 


Hermann Abendroth, the conductor of the Cologne 
Guerzenich concerts and successor to the late Fritz 
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Steinbach, is an ever welcome guest in Berlin. He gave 
a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra with the as- 
sistance of Gisela Springer as soloist. The program 
consisted of Beethoven’s “Pastorale,” Handel’s majestic 
concerto grosso in D major, Schumann’s piano concerto 
and Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
Gisela Springer gave beautiful interpretations of the 
two works for piano. Particularly the Schumann con- 
certo was rendered with much poetry, with feminine 
delicacy and warmth of feeling. The concert was well 
attended and conductor as well as soloist had good 
reason to be satisfied with their success. 


Russian Opera on Charlottenburg Stage 


Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” was given on Fri- 
day at the Charlottenburg Opera. The work was heard 
frequently in Berlin in former years, but this was its 
first performance since the war began. The house was 
well filled and the public followed the excellent per- 
formance with ever increasing interest and evident 
pleasure. There was no anti-Russian demonstration. 
It is very difficult for German singers to do full justice 
to a work so typically Russian in contents and in musi- 
cal atmosphere as this opera. Waghalter, who con- 
ducted, is very much en rapport with the Russian com- 
poser, and it was largely due to his genial leadership 
that one did not feel the lack of national verve. Boerge- 
sen and Laubenthal as Onegin and Leaski were at 
least satisfactory; Hertha Stolzenberg made a splendid 
impression as Tatjana. 


A New Opera by Otto Taubmann 


An operatic premiére of unusual interest occurred on 
November 14 at the Frankfort Opera House. Otto 
Taubmann’s “Portia” was performied and scored a note- 
worthy success with both public and press. The libretto 
is based on Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” and 
has been cleverly arranged and cut down to three acts 
by Richard Wilde. The librettist, who set to work in 
a reverential mood, has been very successful in his 
elaboration, which preserves much of Shakespearian 
dramatic verve and sprightly humor, Particularly Por- 
tia’s fascinating personality and Shylock’s demoniac 
character stand out in bold relief. It was a grateful but 
by no means an easy task to set Shakespeare’s immortal 
comedy to music. Taubmann’s score is rich in dramatic 
moments and his musical characterization of Shylock is 
a great achievement in itself and a proof of great drama- 
tic ability. He handles the orchestra with consummate 
skill, while the vocal parts are admirably written. The 
climax of the work is reached in the scene of the trial 
which is full of dramatic verve, life and color. Taub- 
mann’s strong dramatic vein surprised his friends, who 
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had always looked upon him as a composer of quite the 
opposite tendencies. He has become famous over night 
as an opera composer. 

The performance of the different work had been care- 
fully prepared by the Frankfort stage. Selberg, the 
conductor, had acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
score and lead the production with a firm hand, and 
with temperamental élan. Fanger, in the part of Shy- 
lock, and Madame Lauer-Kottler, as Portia, were ad- 
mirable, and the rest of the cast was excellent. Com- 
poser and librettist were present and both were tendered 
ovations. A fascinating task this, for a composer, but 
a very difficult one. 


Musical Notes 


From Prague comes the news of an interesting premiére 
at the new Bohemian National Theatre: Vitesolav Novak's 
new opera “Karlstein” was performed and the reports speak 
of a tremendous success. The opera is based on a national 
comedy by Vrchlicky, which has been put into verse by 
Oskar Fischer. Karlstein is a legendary Bohemian castle. 
a kind of “Gralsburg,” where the Emperor Charles I lived 
for some time. Novak’s music is full of modern instru- 
mental effects and thematically it is based on old national 
folksongs and choral melodies, which give it a peculiar 
Slavic charm. 

Hugo Kaun’s three-act “Sappho,” which is based on 
Grillparzer’s drama of the same name, has appeared in the 
“Figaro Verlag,” Berlin. 

Goethe’s charming play “Erwin and Elmire” has been 
set to music by Ottmar Schoeck. The premiére of the 
graceful opera took place at Zurich and created a very fa- 
vorable impression. 

José Eibenschuetz, the conductor of the subscription con- 
certs of the Hamburg Society of Music Friends, introduced 
with success Paul Entel’s symphonic poem “Pompeii” to 
Hamburg, at the second of his symphony concerts. 

An eighteen-year-old violinist, Georg Kulenkampff-Post 
by name, a pupil of Willy Hess, has been engaged as first 
concertmaster of the Bremen Philharmonic Society. This 
is a responsible post for such a young man and his election 
speaks much for his capacities and excellent training. 

The first symphony concert of the Strassburg Orchestra 
under Hans Pfitzner was dedicated to Max Reger’s mem- 
ory. It was a Reger celebration of special interest and im- 
port because it was opened by a lecture by the. genial Otto 
Neitzel. Mme. Kwast-Hodapp, the noted Reger specialist, 
played the late master’s horribly difficult and seldom 
heard piano concerto in F minor. 

Eugen d’Albert has been invited by the German military 
authorities to concertize in several towns on the west 
front and in Belgium. The great pianist recently gave a 
recital in Zurich for the benefit of the German “Frauen- 
Hilfsbund” which netted 6,000 francs. 

Hugo Kaun’s third symphony had a very successful per- 
formance last week under Max Schillings at one of the 
subscription concerts of the Stuttgart Orchestra. A few 
days before, the work was rendered by Carl Panzner at 
Duesseldorf with the same gratifying result. 

Werner Wolff, the young conductor, son of the late Her- 
mann Wolff, has been chosen conductor of the Hamburg 
“Volksoper.” His production of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” proved to be a flattering success for him, and 
the critics praise his artistic temperament and unusual 
abilities as a leader. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





Elizabeth Dickson’s Singing 
Delights Philadelphians 





Among the singers whose art has won the sincere praise 
of Philadelphia music lovers this season is Elizabeth Dick- 
son, contralto. “Admirers of the art song have not been 
offered anything this season to compare with Miss Dick- 
son’s recital, both for the interest of the program and the 
manner of its presentation,” declared the North American 
and the other papers of that city were equally enthusiastic 
in their praise. The Press declared that her voice “is deep 
and full and melodious” and also remarked its mellow 
beauty. “A skilled and pleasing interpreter of the ‘art 
song’ was the term with which the Telegraph designated 
this artist. The same paper spoke of her “richly colored, 
well controlled contralto voice” and “finished technic,” con- 
cluding the paragraph with these words, “She ‘left an im- 
pression of something in reserve, both in the matter of 
vocal resources and mental equipment.” 





Foerster Work Heard in Many Cities 


At the 15s5oth recital given by Charles Heinroth, organist 
and director of music of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Adolph M. Foerster’s pastorale was 
included on his program. Mr. Heinroth remarks in his 
notes: “This delicately conceived little movement, a Christ- 
mas Pastorale, as the caption ‘There were shepherds abid- 
ing in the fields’ clearly indicates, moves in terms of ut- 
most simplicity in thorough keeping with the scene it illus- 
trates.” Others who used it during the Christmas season 
were J. Warren Andrews, New York; Hugo Goodwin, Chi- 
cago; W. B. Colson, Cleveland; Charles E, Knauss, Phila- 
delphia; J. Clarendon McClure, Wagar, Ala.; Harvey B. 
Gaul, Casper P. Koch, Frances Cunningham, Pittsburgh; 
George L. Conrad, Columbus, Ohio; N. J. Corey, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sibley G. Pease, Los Angeles, Cal.; and John H 
Loud, Boston. 


Florence Austin’s Fine Tour 


Lexington, Ky., and Dayton, Ohio, indorse what has been 
said of Florence Austin in other cities of her present tour. 
To quote from the press of those cities: 

Miss Austin is a finished magnetic artist. 
flawless, She was particularly effective in 
Lexington Herald. 





Her technic was 
“Poeme,” by Fibich.— 





Miss Austin’s playing last nieht indicated clearly that she must 
have been a scholar after the Dutch master’s own heart. Technic, 
tone and violin proficiency in general were evidenced in her num- 
bers, verve and vivacity enhancing a style of playing which em- 
phasized the fact that a properly trained how arm is distinctive to 
no sex.~Dayton Journal, 
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Gentlemen :— 

I want totell you that after 
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having played it in public and 
in private, with Orchestra, in 
Recital, and in Chamber 
Music, it appeals to me as no 
other piano does. Inallthe , . 
essential qualities which the 
artist demands, and the pub- 
lic admires, the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano stands pre- 
eminent—unequalled by any 
other piano that I know. 


Wishing you continued 
success, and with my per- 
sonal thanks for what you 
have done, and are doing, in 
making these wonderful 
pianos, believe me, 
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Reed Miller in Boston, New York 
and New Bedford 


Reed Miller, the well known tenor, made a number of 
appearances during the holiday season in “The Messiah,” 
as is his custom, ter his splendid work has made him a 
special favorite in the field of oratorio singing. He sang 
with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, emg | 
which the Post of that city said: “Mr. Miller sang wit 
his wonted manliness and fervor.” Another appearance in 
that work was with the New York Oratorio Society, and 
in the words of the Globe, “Three of yesterday's soloists 
are well known here—Florence Hinkle, soprano; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. A better choice 
for their several parts in “The Messiah’ could probably not 
be made today,” and the World spoke of him as the tenor 
who is “always satisfactory.” 

When Mr. Miller appeared in New Bedford, Mass., his 
coming was heralded by E. M. Latimer of the New Bed- 
ford Times, formerly of Chicago and well known as a 
musical critic, in this fashion: “Reed Miller as an artist 
is very well known to the writer, for he has come in con- 
tact with him as a soloist any number of times, and has 
never known him to give a poor performance of anything. 
He has been engaged a number of times by the Apollo 
Club of Chicago, one of the greatest singing organizations 
in the United States, and has received the warmest of 
commendations from the critical press of that city, includ- 
ing several notices by the writer of this present article. 
He is on the whole the most satisfactory tenor in the ora- 
torio field today and has been for the last ten years. For 
the writer it will be a case of renewing an old friendship 
to mect him again.” 

Appended are other comments frem the press of these 
three cities regarding Mr. Miller’s work: 

The “Comfort Ye," gostiotady the second and unaccompanied 
repetition of it, denoted more than a resourceful voice with good 




















A Word To Societies and Conductors 


What is the matter with the oratorio? The 
concert-——first half miscellaneous, second half 
some well known short oratorio or delightful can- 
tata (or vice versa) stimulates your local singers 
and community, I, REED MILLER, am equipped 
with over one hundred works, practically all the 
standard oratorios, many cantatas and operas. 
I have sung the “Messiah” as many as fourteen 
times in one season. Have just sung the ‘Mes- 
siah” with the BOSTON HANDEL AND 
HAYDN SOCIETY for the ninth time and the 
twelfth time with the NEW YORK ORATORIO 
SOCIETY, and judging from my reception will 
do it again. {| am at your service. 


REED MILLER 
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musicianship singing notes under a conductor's beat. Mr. Miller 
is particularly sympathetic with this music. . . . Mr, Miller did 
more here than to sing oratorio in the orthodox manner. He colored 
his voice; he treated the text as though it had — for him; 
he conveyed emotional thought. . »—Boston Globe. 


He has sung in “The Messiah” teequentiy and with success, and 
it is only necessary to say that he fully tained his reputation in 
this latest performance.—Evening Post. 





It was such a concert as the writer, in spite of his hopes for 
the musical future of the city, never expected to hear. It also made 
a very profound impression upon Mr, Miller and Mr. Seagle. . . . 
These two men, who are so well known and so universally loved 
and admired for the beauty of their art, will carry this message 
to every nook and corner of the United States. . . . 

Reed Miller lived up to what has been said about him in the 
advance notices for he is an oratorio artist of the foremost rank 
who can always be depended upon to do work that is in every way 
satisfactory. Since the writer last he him, nine years ago, he 
has broadened out greatly, and is now singing with rare intelligence 
and consummate grace. The song by Gena Branscombe, the Chicago 
composer, entitled “Hail Ye Tyme of Holidayes,” was given a most 
effective rendition, . . .. “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” gave 
him fine scope for the exercise of his matured powers as a singer. 
He has a wonderful knack of coloring his tones to suit the emo- 
tional requirements of the text, and in that sense he is a rare 
artist.—E. M. Latimer, in the New Bedford Times. 


Mr. Miller is a finished concert and oratorio singer and his work 
gave great pleasure, Mr. Miller has an excellent tenor of very 
individual quality and his use of it is impeccable. He can be lyric 
and dramatic by turn, and his singing of “The Pipes of Gordon's 
«pl was a perfect example of interpretation—New Bedford 

ercury. 





Frida Bennéche’s Prize Teacher 


“If 1 were authorized to give a prize to the best singing 
teacher of the day,” Frida Bennéche, the attractive colora- 
tura soprano, remarked the other day, “I should award it 
to Delia Valeri, who in my estimation is the 100 per cent. 
teacher. Mme. Valeri’s method of production is remarkable 


FRIDA BENNECHE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 


—| know; for hasn’t my voice improved 100 per cent. since 
I began studying with her. This was a little more than thre: 
months ago. Having studied with the best teachers both 
in this country and on the other side, I think I know what 
I am talking about. Matzenauer does not exaggerate the 
qualities of Mme. Valeri in the slightest degree when she 
speaks in glowing terms of her teacher—our teacher—how 
proud I am to be able to say the word. Mme. Valeri is a 
charming woman, whose personality, intelligence and re- 
finement have a creditable effect upon her work. Her art- 
ist-pupils never weary of their toil; on the other hand, their 
enthusiasm remains at the “boiling point” the greater part 
of the time. 

“Is it not enough to say that I myself marvel at the 
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change in voice? Its flexibility is so apparent and the 
control which I have over the upper notes is delightfully 
sure. Yes! Mme. Valeri is a wonder!” 

Mme. Bennéche went on to explain that she went to 
Mme. Valeri at the suggestion of Paul Henneberg, the 
well known flutist, to whom the singer owes much for 
development of her musicianship, besides her piano and 
violin training. 


Mme. Edvina Considering Dramatic Offer 





While other prima donne are temporarily deserting opera 
for the “movies” and other forms of artistic endeavor, 
there is a chance that Mme. Edvina may transfer her alle- 
giance for the time being from the operatic to the dra- 
matic stage. Recently when the soprano was in Chicago 
making some guest appearances with the opera company 
she was ane to co-star with Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree in “The Great Lover,” which the English actor- 
manager is going to produce at His Majesty's Theatre, 
London, in the early spring. : 

The play is one which Mme. Edvina has greatly ad- 
mired since it gives an intimate picture of life behind the 
scenes in a great opera house. Each time that she was in 
New York last season, she attended one of the Dietrich- 
stein performances at the Longacre, and was loud in her 
praise of the star’s portrayal of the operatic baritone. If 
she accepts Sir Herbert’s offer, her role will be that of a 
young soprano, and she will have an opportunity to sing 
during the course of the performance. 

When interviewed in New York the other day, Mme. 
Edvina pronounced the affair as a “jolly lark,” but admit- 
ted that it was quite in line with some of her ambitions. 
She refused to say just what her answer had been. “Of 
course any desertion of opera would be but a temporary 
one,” said the singer, “but since Covent Garden is closed 
and the operatic engagements abroad are out of the ques- 
tion until the war is over, I might associate myself with 
Sir Herbert for a brief season. At least I can say that 
the proposition is a most attractive one, and I am going to 
give it some really serious consideration.” 


Lambert Murphy’s Important Bookings 





Lambert Murphy, tenor, is one of those singers whose 
remarkable success and popularity tell the story of many 
appearances and reappearances in important music centers 
and with important musical organizations. Mr. Murphy 
has “sung his way” into the favor of musicians and laymen 
residing throughout a Lig territory of the United States. 
Recently he made a Southern tour, which included many 
of his own recitals and appearances for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. 

At present Mr. Murphy's roster contains bookings with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, in the Liszt 
“Faust” ‘symphony (this will mean two performances) ; 
with the New York Oratorio Society in the Bach “Passion” 
music; with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 


LAMBERT MURPHY, 


Tenor. 


Stock, conductor (there are to be four performances of 
the Mahler eighth symphony) ; with the Apollo and Handel 
and Haydn clubs of Boston, and with the St. Louis Morn- 
ing Chorale. There are also to be joint recitals with 
Reinald Werrenrath in Pittsburgh and Lewiston, Maine 
to say nothing of numerous other bookings. 
tival engagements are also pending. 


New York Recital of the Edith Rubel Trio 


’ 


Spring fes- 





The Edith Rubel Trio gave its first New York con- 
cert of the season Friday evening, January 12, at Aeolian 
Hall. The organization, which,met with striking success 
wherever it played last season, its first, has heen further 
strengthened this year by the accession of a new cellist, 
Marie Roemaet, a player of very unusual ability. The 
program was excellently chosen and finely balanced. It 
was as follows: Group 1, (“Formal Music”) “L’Auson- 
ienne” (Couperin-Wright), sonata in E major (Handel- 
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Wright), Andante and variations from Trio No. 5 
(Mozart); Group 2 (“Romantic Music”) Theme and 
variations from Trio in A minor (Tschaikowsky ) ; Group 
3 (“Informal Music”) Folk melodies, “I don’t like to 


drive oxen,” “Farewell,” “We have ‘caught a salmon” 
(Bohemian), “The oak tree rustled” (Russian), “Chick- 
en's feet and carrots” (Danish), “Pov piti Lolotte,” 


“Miusieu Bainjo” (Creole), and “Weepin’ Mary” (South- 
ern negro); and “Hand:l in the Strand” (Grainger). 
The first two sections, “formal and romantic music” 
were performed with fine technical finish, excellent en- 
semble and a capable: regard for all musical values. Then 
came the folk melodies, the playing of which has become 
so special a feature of the work of this trio. There is a 
very direct appeal in each one of these short numbers and 
with their strong contrasts they make a fine program 


group. Perhaps the most interesting were the two Creole 
songs, “Pov’ piti Lolotte,” and “Miusieu Bainjo,” the for- 
mer of which was repeated as an encore. The program 
ended with Grainger’s ° ‘Handel in the Strand,” if mem- 


ory is correct, its first performance here in New York. 
It is a delightful bit of musical fooling, full of buoyant 
jollity and tremendous rhythmic swing and drew forth 
the heartiest applause of the evening. 





Adelaide Fischer and Lester Donahue 
for Rubinstein Club 





A timely opportunity for the admirers of two young art- 
ists whose careers, since their remarkably successful 
debuts, have been watch, <1 with the greatest interest by 
the musical cognoscenti, will occur on January 20, when 
Adelaide Fischer, soprano, and Lester Donahue, pianist, 
make a joint appearance with the Rubinstein Club of New 
York, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president. This 
will be Miss Fischer’s second appearance with this organ- 
ization, as she was engaged immediately following her 
debut concert at Aeolian Hall for their annual president’s 
day. Mr. Donahue, whose playing has created one sen- 
sation after another on the Pacific Coast during the past 
two months, will make upon this occasion his first New 
York appearance since his return. 

It will be most interesting to hear these two young art- 
ists in joint recital, as their careers thus far bear so many 
points of similarity. For instance, both were entirely un- 
known and unheralded before their debut concerts in 
Aeolian Hall, but despite this fact they received the most 
extraordinarily unanimous praise from every New York 
newspaper and in several of the “close of the season” r2- 
views the concerts of both Miss Fischer and Mr. Dona- 
hue were mentioned as notable events, and the excep- 
tional talent of both artists conceded as worthy of high- 
est recognition and reward in the concert field. 





Dorvalle in Leading Roles 





Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic soprano of the Cosmo- 
politan Opera Company, which opens the week of Feb- 
ruary 5, will sing the dramatic soprano roles in “Aida,” 
“Trovatore,” and “The Masked Ball.” Miss Dorvalle 
gives Emory B. Randolph the credit of having taken her 
in hand upon her return from Europe, and under his 
masterly direction causing her voice to acquire the highest 
point of perfection. 





The Biltmore Musicale 





Notably sustained interest in the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales is punctuated by the capacity audiences 
always in attendance. On January 12, the artists were 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Pablo Casals, cellist; Idelle Pat- 
‘terson, soprano, and Hugh Allan, tenor, and the program 
was as follows: “E’lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca” 
(Puccini), “Santa Lucia,” “Margarita,” “Sole Mio” (pop- 
ular old Neapolitan songs), Mr. Allan; “Variations Sym- 
phonique” (Boellmann), “Romance sans Paroles,” “Spring 
Song” (Mendelssohn), “Mazurka” (Popper), Mr. Casals; 


“QO komm im Traum” (Liszt), “Charmant Oiseau” 
(David), “O, Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
(Handel), “One Golden Day” (Foster), “Open Secret” 


(Woodman), Miss Patterson; “Grave’ " (Friedman Bach), 
“Fugue” (Tartini), “Indian Lament” and “Two Slavonic 
Dances” by Dvorak-Kreisler, Mr. Kreisler. The accom- 


panists were Carl Lamson for Mr. Kreisler, Jean Verd 


Photo by White Studio, 





HAZEL DAWN, 


Soprano, pupil of Eleanor McLellan, wearing a gown by Mme, Tafel. 


Tafel, Creator of Hazel Dawn’s “Orchid Gown” 





The accompanying photograph of Hazel Dawn, star of 
the “Century Girl,” shows Miss Dawn in one of Mme. 
Tafel’s creations known as the “Orchid Gown.” It is a 
fetching combination of lavender-colored brocaded silk and 


silver lace. The skirt is caught up over an under skirt of 
heavy silver lace; the bodice is very simple, with sleeves 
of the lace and finished with a belt of silver ribbon and a 
spray of deeply shaded pink roses. Mme. Tafel creates 
the gowns to suit the coloring of the wearer. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that she has been more than successful 
in her artistic efforts in this instance. 





for Mr. Casals, A. Russ Patterson for Miss Patterson 
and Harold Fix for Mr. Allan. 
Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Casals greatly pleased the audi- 
ence with exhibitions of their usual finished playing. 
Miss Patterson proved a great favorite with the audi- 
ence through the lovely quality of her tones, the musi- 


cianship which she displayed and her ingratiating person- 
ality. That the audience liked Miss Patterson's singing, 
it showed in no uncertain measure 

Hugh Allan’s Neapolitan songs always catch the fancy 
of the music loving public, and was likewise the recipient 
of much enthusiastic applause. 
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(The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 


all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and. musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received—Editor’s note.] 


When Was the First Opera? 


“I should like some information from “4 about opera. 
| am writing a paper to read before my club. The su ject 
is opera and I thought you might tell me how long opera 
has been going. Any other information on this subject will 
be thankfully received.” 

Opera has not been “going” for such a very long time, 
only a matter of a little over 300 years. While there had 
been some works privately performed, more as experiments 
than anything else, it was in the year 1600 that a public 
performance of “Euridice” by Jacopo Peri was given in 
Florence on the occasion of the marriage of Maria de 
Medici and Henry IV of France. A copy of this work is 
in the British Museum. 

In 1607 and 1608, Monteverde produced “Arianna” and 
“Orfeo.” The latter was reprinted some years ago in 
Germany. 

During the seventeenth century the number of Venetian 
composers increased rapidly. The first public theatre was 
opened in 1637, but before the close of the century there 
were eleven theatres in Venice devoted to opera alone. 
This new art soon spread to other cities in Italy, while 
France was not far behind, but in this latter country the 
art became quite distinct from that of Italy. It was Lulli, 
an Italian, who developed opera in France, himself writing 
twenty operas in fourteen years. He invented the form of 
overture consisting of prelude, fugue and dance music. 
Meanwhile in England, Henry Purcell was. trying his 
hand at opera, his “Dido and Aeneas” probably being the 
first English opera. It could not have been very successful 
as Purcell never wrote another. 

In Germany, it was in Hamburg, that opera was first es- 
tablished permanently, a composer Keiser having produced 
no fewer than 116 operas, it is said. Most of these operas 
in Hamburg were sung by Italians, who used their own 
language for the arias and sung the recitatives in German. 
Handel's first operas were written for Hamburg, but only 
one of them has survived, It was this opera “Almira” that 
inaugurated the new Hamburg Opera House when it was 
opened in 1874. 

This is practically the outline of the history of opera 
for the first 100 years of its existence. After that came 
Gluck, whose “Orfeo ed Euridice” produced in 1762 is 
stili sung. It was this opera that laid the foundation of 
the modern school of opera. 

This data is probably sufficient for your purpose, as the 
history of opera since that time is easily attainable. Only 
the bare facts have been given, but it will be easy for you 
to enlarge upon them should you wish to do so. 


Popular Music 


“Will you please tell me what a program of popular 
music means? Does that mean negro melodies and rag- 
time? I see on some of the big programs that popular 
music will be played or sung, and would like to know what 
that means.” 

No, indeed, popular music, either played or sung by lead- 
ing musicians, does not at all mean negro melodies or 
ragtime. It means ga semi-classical, that is music not 
quite as heavy as these musicians would ordinarily arrange 
on a program, but something lighter that will suit the 
public better, The compositions are usually by well known 
composers, it may be with a little more of a “tune” than 
the sonatas and concertos. The world dearly loves a tune 
and musicians are finding this out, slowly in many cases, 
but it is a sign of the times that recently there have been 
a number of “popular programs” by singers and instrumen- 
talists. Nearly all audiences have their favorite pieces 
which are recognized at once from the opening measures. 
There is the case of a well known tenor who gets many 
encores, but none of them satisfy his audience, unless he 
sings the special song with which he is identified in their 
minds. When the first note of the accompaniment is 
struck, whether by a piano or orchestra, the audience “sits 
up” and listens breathlessly. The song is an old one, but 
that tenor has made it his own. 

When Sousa played in foreign countries, the audiences 
listened to the program of classical and semi-classical 
music but it was his own inspiring marches and music 
that they wanted and that brought forth the “thunderous 
applause” which shows the delight of a large assemblage. 

t is the public that supports any art or industry, so the 
public must be studied, and while it is often difficult to 
make concessions, it has to be done in order to obtain 
audiences. Equally of course the public in America i is dail 
increasing in its knowledge of what is best in music, but it 
is an enormous public to educate up to the entirely classical. 
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It is not every one who wants to be kept up on a high plane 
all the time, so why not give all a chance? One of the 
younger pianists arranges his programs so skilfully that 
his audiences are often deceived, so charmingly does he 
play the old classics, as well as the more modern music. 

Any large audience is composed of a variety of tastes 
and understanding of music, so usually (and this is partic- 
ularly so in the case of the leader of an orchestra) the 
program is arranged to suit or appeal to each individual 
person, as far as it is possible from previous experience to 
do so. Mr. Stransky studies his audience and knows what 
will attract them. Seldom have I heard criticism of his 
programs. 

Wants a Reliable Teacher 


“I would be pleased to be informed about the following. 
How much money would be needed to get a fair vocal 
training under a reliable teacher; also if such a teacher 
would accept pupils without knowledge of any musical 
instrument and only two years of study with a mediocre 
teacher, and what are their terms.” 

To answer your last question first, would say that the 
terms for lessons of reliable teachers in New York range 
from $5 to $10 for a half hour lesson. Two lessons a 
week would be the fewest that you should take in order 
to benefit the most from your study, so you can see what 
that would mean for a quarter of twenty lessons, from 
$12e to $200 every ten weeks. This is of course only for 
lessons to which must be added room rent, board, hire of 
piano, etc. 

From five to six years is the usual time allowed for a 
musical education. It might be that you would not re- 
quire to study so long if you only want a “fair” education. 
The majority of teachers prefer pupils who are studying 
seriously, for some desired end or aim, and you would 
find that any good teacher would accept a pupil who, hav- 
ing a voice, showed determination to acquire a proper 
musical education: Your previous two years’ study might 
not be of any real advantage to you, although it must 
have given you a knowledge of music that influences you to 
wish to study further. It depends much upon your pre- 
vious teacher, whether the training you have received 
will help or hinder you with a thoroughly equipped teacher. 
You say the teacher was only “mediocre,” but it might be 
that this mediocre one has laid a foundation that can be 
built upon by an expert without entirely demolishing what 
you have learned. To take lessons from another mediocre 
teacher would be folly, you need a “real” teacher, Gaining 
a musical education is not an inexpensive or easy piece of 
work. Much time must be devoted to practisin and there 
is much to be learned besides the mere art of using the 
voice, To be enabled to sing the best songs, languages have 
to be studied, for not all that is good is confined to any 
one country. It is also well to know a little of some 
musical instrument by way of accompaniment at least. 
This all means time, money and very hard work, 


Music by Correspondence 


“Do you think that I can learn to play an instrument 
by correspondence? Could 1 learn to sing from a corre- 
spondence school? I heard of there being such schools 
and would like to know more about them. I heard they 
were cheaper than a teacher.” 

There are of course some correspondence schools that 
are He amet on reliable and instruction from one of them 
would probably help ees to a good musical education. But 
there are also those that you could not gain any advantage 
from, no matter how “cheap” the lessons. As a matter of 
fact few things that are good for anything are cheap and, 
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as far as music is concerned, cheapness may prove very 
dear in the end, if one is studying for a public career. 

There is so much false information given to the public 
about music that it is positively startling to read some of 
it. Recently when I read that “in: instrumental music, at 
least, inefficient teaching is better than none, especially if 
you haven’t the means to provide better instruction,” it 
seemed that entirely wrong advice was being given. A 
few lessons from a thoroughly good teacher must prove 
far more advantageous, particularly at the beginning of a 
musical education. That is the time of all others when 
the pupil needs careful training and instruction to lay a 
solid foundation upon which to work, therefore a few good 
lessons would far outweigh many “inefficient” ones from 
a teacher who can only give bad instruction. To recom- 
mend that a child should receive bad instruction until he 
or she is started, then obtain a free scholarship somewhere 
is about as stupid and absurd as anything can be. And 
this advice continues to say “she will have to begin over 
again technically when she starts to study in a conserva- 
tory.” How that scholarship has been obtained is a puzzle. 

So if the correspondence school of which you have heard 
is conducted on anything but a sound musical basis, with 
teachers whose names mean efficiency in every department, 
do not consider it for a moment. A circular may say many 
things that give an erroneous impression, nor do testimo- 
nials always mean what they appear to indicate. The 
best way would be for you to consult a teacher in your 
town, show the circular you have received, and have the 
teacher write to some of those whose “testimonials” appear 
in it. In a small town you are sure to know and be 
friends with the teacher, who would understand why you 
wish for as inexpensive an education as possible. <A 
teacher would at once recognize the names of well known 
teachers, it would seem, and thus be able to judge the 
status of the school. 

If you will watch the columns of the MusicaL Courier, 
you will see that there is in formation a correspondence 
school which will be managed by one of the leading musi- 
cians of this country and from which you could obtain 
what you require. Perhaps not “cheaply,” but at any rate 
reliable and trustworthy, whether you wish to learn to sing 
or to play on some musical instrument. Do not decide to 
take lessons by correspondence without first investigating 
the school thoroughly and assuring yourself that it is 
planned on a high educational basis. 





Louise MacMahan, an Ideal Singer of Oratorio 


During the Christmas season Louise MacMahan again 
showed her ability to meet the peculiar demands of oratorio 
singing, and in particular the exacting demands of “The 
Messiah.” Her voice adapts itself with remarkable flex- 
ibility to the florid passages of “Rejoice Greatly,” the sus- 
tained lyric note of “Come Unto Him” and the broad style 
of “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 

Of Miss McMahan’s work in “The Messiah,” critics 
speak as follows: 

One of the most essential requirements of interpreters of ‘The 
Messiah” is sincerity in voicing the text, a complete subordination 
of the singer’s individuality to the significance of the work, as it 
may be conveyed through musical utterances. This requirement 
Miss MacMahan fulfilled admirably. In the aria, “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” she imbued her phrasing with an intensely devo- 
tional spirit, without marring the purity of the melodic line, that 
made her singing of that number an affecting proclamation of faith 
in Him.—Newark News. 








The favorite aria, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,”’ Miss 
MacMahan gave reverentially, with no trace of the concert platform 
about her rendition. Her voice seems peculiarly fitted to oratorio.- 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





Marcella Craft Buys California Home 





Realizing an ambition that possessed her even before the 
days of her artistic fame, Marcella Craft has purchased 
a handsome residence in her native Riverside, California. 
As a young girl she had resolved that, if ever her musical 
aspirations were fulfilled to the point of her hopes, she 
would own a house in Riverside for her father and mother 
and spend as much time with them as her activities permit- 
ted. This desire she now finds herself able to realize, and 
she is now preparing to help her parents instal themselves 
in the home she has acquired for them. Ever since she 
left Riverside they have been living in Chicago (save for 
the time which Mrs. Craft spent with her daughter in 
Europe), but are to move with her to California early in 
February when she goes west to appear with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in Los Angeles. 


Notes From the Studios of Laura E. Morrill 


Among the artist-pupils of Laura E. Morrill, the well 
known vocal teacher of New York and Boston, is Bertha 
Barnes, who recently gave a concert at Dover, H., as- 
sisted by Grace Card, soprano, and Bernice Marr, pianist. 
Miss Barnes gave a program which included “Two Roses” 
and “Minuet fa Phyllis” (Gilberté), “J’ai pleuré en réve” 
(Hiie), “Traum durch die Dammerung” (Strauss), “Er 
ist’s” (Wolf), “Daybreak” (Daniels), “The Sweetest 
lows” (Townsend), “Song of the Chimes” 


Flower that 
(Worrell), “Just A Wearyin’ for You” Longgaa and 
She also sang the 


“Love Is the Wind” (MacFadyen). 
aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint-Saéns) and two duets with Miss Card, 
one of them being Hildach’s “The Passage Bird’s Farewell.” 
Music lovers of Dover were enthusiastic in their praise of 
Miss Barnes’ excellent work. 

Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano, is another pupil of this 
gifted pedagogue, who is winning success rapidly in the 
concert field. At the second evening concert of the New 
York Mozart Society which is to be held on Wednesda 
evening, February 14, at the Hotel Astor, Miss Peteler will 
appear on the program with Giuseppe de Luca, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Ooers Company. 

In December, Irene Boucher, a young French singer with 
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a lovely soprano voice, sang before the Women’s Club of 
Brockton, Mass., with success. 

Margaret Whitaker, the brilliant young violinist, has 
been visiting Mme. Morrill and filling a number of impor- 
tant engagements in New York. 

Grace Nott, whose appearance with the New York Bee- 
thoven Society, last Saturday, is treated at length in another 
portion of this issue, is also a product of Mme. Morrill’s 
training. 


Organ Tour of Clarence Eddy 





About the first week in March, Clarence Eddy expects to 
arrive in the metropolis, when, it is safe to say, his many 
admirers will throng to hear him, although where he will 
play is not yet definitely settled. He was in the Middle 
West when last heard from, having played in Cherokee, 
Ia., January 11; in Fort Dodge, Ia., January 12, and Jan- 
uary 19 in Kansas City, Mo. There follow these engage- 
ments: January 22, Madison, Wis.; January 24, Oregon, 
Ill.; January 25, DeKalb, Ill.; January 26, Freeport, LIl.; 
January 31, Ripon, Wis.; February 2, Rockford, IIl. 

A full house greeted Mr. Eddy at his first recital in 
Portland, Ore., where a dinner was given him, preceding 
the recital, at the residence of Alice B. Marshall, one of 
the leading piano instructors of the city. Following the 
recital there was a reception and supper given him at the 


beautiful residence of Dr. and Mrs. John Seliwood, who 
have an excellent three manual organ in their salon. 
Twenty people were present, including Mayor and Mrs. Al- 
bee. Next day the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists gave Mr. Eddy a luncheon, about thirty people 
being present; Lucien Becker is dean. Recent bookings 
include a recital in the Roman Catholic Church, Paris, Ii, 
January 28. Following is a press notice: 

Much curiosity and deep interest were expressed last night by 


the large appreciative audience gathered to hear the splendid pipe 
organ recit. Clarence Eddy, the celebrated organist. . . . 
It was a first class recital by a master—a. recital that will live for 


a long time pleasantly in the recollections of all those privileged 
to hear it. P 

Mr. Eddy wisely chose music selections suitable to the theatre 
building and the capacity of the pipe organ, which is a new, 
up to date instrument. es 

Much of the music selected by him for rendition is not usually 
heard at organ recitals, and is of new, rare kind. Mr. Eddy's 
pedaling was sensational in its performance, and was artistic in 
every respect. He was cordially received, and had to repeat more 
than one number. His audience included many professional musi- 
cians, especially church organists, from this and other cities, 

MUSICIAN IS DINNER GUEST, 

uest at a dinner given last night by 
lameda drive, Rose City Park. Mrs. 
Speer, pianist, and Dorothy 


Mr, Eddy was the honor 
Alice Brown Marshall, 1430 
Marshall was assisted by Gertrude M. 


Louise Bliss, violinist. Saoe 
The dinner was in appreciation of courtesies extended to Mra 


Marshall by Mr, Eddy some years ago in Chicago.—Portland Morn- 
ing Oregonian. 





Dubinsky Recital Notices 





_ Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist, won success at his recital 
in the Princess Theatre, New York, January 7, proof of 
which is appended in reprints from metropolitan dailies, as 
follows : 

_ His performance proved him to be a player of dignified purpose 
in his art, and one musically accomplished. He played with a tone 
that was large and of good quality, a fluent technic and abundant 
feeling.—Sun. 





Mr. Dubinsky, a a! man ? handled his cello with an ease 
that was appreciated by the musicians in the house.—Times, 


Viadimir Dubinsky, a talented cellist . . . gave a recital at 
the Princess Theatre. It was well attended, and his numbers, 
which included Davidoff's concerto No, 4, a suite by Bach, ete., 
were enthusiastically applauded.—Herald. 





Mr. Dubinsky is not a stranger to local musical circles, is a per- 
former of merit, and plays as well as some rival cellists who come 
with greater heralding.—World. 

Mr. Dubinsky pared a rich and difficult program, and won enor- 
mous success with his audience, due to the solid as well as brilliant 
attributes of the cellist. He draws a large tone; his sound concep- 
tion, his avoidance of sentimentality, and his virtuoso technic stamp 
him as an eminent artist.—Staats-Zeitung. 


James Stephen Martin’s Pupil Busy 








One of the assistant teachers of James Stephen Martin, 
the well known pedagogue of Pittsburgh, is Marjorie Keil- 
Benton, who, in addition to her position as soprano at the 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, is director of a mixed 
chorus which recently gave a successful concert in Bur- 
gettstown, Pa. Mrs. Benton appeared twice with the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, the first time singing the 
“Suicidio” aria from “Gioconda” and a group of songs. 
The second time she appeared on a Wagner program, 
singing the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” with 
much success. : 

Among the other recent engagements for this artist were 
appearances on a recital program at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott A. White on Devon Road; a recital at the 
Baptist Orphanage in Mt. Lebanon, Pa.; as soloist with 
the Pittsburgh Male Chorus at Doran, Pa.; as a member 
of a quartet appearing in Clarksburg, W. Va.; and also 
at the Eleventh U. P. Church, N. S. Pittsburgh; at Kauf- 
mann’s, Pittsburgh, January 4. She is also booked to ap- 
pear at Upper Soldiers’ Memorial Hall on January 2a, 


Herman Sandby Scores at Bryn Mawr College 


Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist composer, who scored 
a genuine success at his New York recital, gave an interest- 
ing program January 5 at Bryn Mawr College, Philadelphia. 
His numbers included the Golterman concerto, works by 
Schumann, Weber, Debussy, Sibelius, Saint-Saéns; his own 
arrangement of compositions by Dvora4k and Tschaikowsky 
and a group of Scandinavian folksongs. So delighted was 
his audience that Mr. Sandby was compelled to repeat four 
of his numbers and also to give encores, Mrs. Sandby 
at the piano, played excellent accompaniments. 

Mr. Sandby is booked to appear in the Quaker City, 
January 25 and February 23. 

This artist has appeared frequently this season in recital, 
among the cities where he has been heard being Chicago, 
Cleveland, Erie, Norristown, New York, etc. 








Mr. Levitzki sees his end from the beginning; he leaves nothing to chance; 
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his musical mind measures his musical impulse. 
without mere largeness and loudness; it could be exquisitely even and pellucid; 
it was sensitive and songful; it had always the qualities so easy for the ear to 
recognize, so difficult for words to bear, that transmute patterned sound into the 
intrinsically beautiful and the poetizing speech of music. 
sensibility dwell sometimes in the Russian spirit, the Russian ear and hand. 
his playing of all these pieces went that sense of the beauty and the 


His tone was full and rich, 


Such instinct and 


of music, of that silken fineness of ear and hand which are 


poetry 
Mr. Levitzki’s clearest and characteristically Russian traits. — H. T. 
Parker, in Boston Evening Transcript, Friday, October 20, 1916. 
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Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916-SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 

| anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 

festival series of five concerts, four of which will 

be included in the regular subscription serfés on 

Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 

Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the frort rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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The Vocal Student and the Boomerang 





: New York, January 11, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Volumes can be written about the dishonest vocal instructor. It 
is an exhaustive, but, I fear, will never be, an exhausted subject. 
On the other hand, the dishonest student has been flying his piratical 
flag apparently undisturbed. Fannie Edgar Thomas—formerly Must- 
cat Courigr correspondent in Paris—in an article several years ago, 
flayed alive American students who left unpaid bills behind them, an 
enlarged upon the boomerang effect such actions alweys developed. 

Will some one kindly explain the mental process of singers who 
issue a check on an out-of-town bank for a month’s lessons in ad- 
vance, figuring on securing two or three lessons before the check 
comes back marked, “no account”? Often this is not tried until 
promptness in payment for a month or two establishes a partial 
credit, allowing them to work the “so careless of me to forget to 
mail my check’’ until nearly a half month's instruction is secured. 
Generally the amount is too small to sue for and the student goes 
free, 

I noticed recently the name of an ex-pupil of mine in the studio 
notes of a prominent instructor and dropped the teacher a line 
warning him, although he is a stranger to- me, about the financial 
shortcomings of his pupil. He writes back, in thanking me, “my 
milk of human kindness, as regards pupils, soured years ago. You 
simply can’t get decent treatment. I make pupils shove their money 
under the door.” 

Our profession as a whole is remarkable always in its immediate 
response to charity’s cry. To sing gratuitously at charity perform- 
ances is so common that I think the public's appreciation is some- 
times dulled. The individual appeal too is never absent. One of 
my pupils, Thais Magrane (the star of “Everywoman” for two 
seasons), tells me that some weeks she owed money to the producer, 
for borrowers had taken her entire salary during the week, The 
vocal teacher apparently is expected to run a banking institution. 
His time, strength and experience being the chief mediums of 
exchange. I have always contended that vocal instructors should 
show themselves on a par with other professions along this line. 
If my physician, Dr. Jenner, with worldwide experience, can leave 
his wealthy patients, to admini to an ailing woman in some 
treatment, furnishing time, experience and medicnes—-should not I 
show some chorus girl with a sick sister on her hands how to make 
good at the next understudy rehearsal? This should apply, naturally, 
only in proportion as a teacher's professional efforts have re 
fruit, But having arrived at that much hoped for goal where I can 
buy almost three gallons of a without swallowing hard to keep 
back the tears, I feel I should do my part to give deserving cases 
“a leg up,” as the English say. 

Do any of us get anything but kicks for our pains? Generally, 
no. You walk down Broadway and the police have trouble with the 
sudden congestion on the side streets, caused by people who owe 
you for a lesson or two! Students forget that every instructor of 
standing is a booking agent, sans commission. Hig good will is a 
financial asset. We have almost daily appeals for singers of every 
kind—from an oratorio performance of the Peoria Vocal Society to 
a song and dance team playing “the Fox time.” Here is a recent 
example of Miss Thomas’ boomerang theory: 

A soprano of mine, after ten months’ work, was engaged for 
some concerts and needed some gowns. In a moment of mental 
aberration I allowed her to use my last month’s check to pay for 
them or toward them. This little bill destroyed the relation of 
master and pupil and caused her to avoid my studio for two years 
as though I had an advanced case of smallpox. Now a violinist 
who was willing to pay real money for a soprano for an extended 
concert tour recently came to me and suggested this woman's name 
among others. I am ashamed to chronicle the fact that she did not 
get the position. One week's salary would have been twice the 
amount she owes me but I did not feel in duty bound to heap 
coals of fire on her head. 

I do not claim to be a Nietzsche but it seems to me there is 
an avenging Nemesis that overtakes the delinquent student—and 
teacher as well—and a warning should be sounded to that end. 
Even though self interest may not be the highest moral standard, 
at least it may appeal to the material and practical side of present 
and future students. Lionet Ropsarte. 





The “New Tenor” 





; ; Chicago, UL, January 7, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: a ae 

While reading “The Bystander” in the Musica Courter for 
December 28, 1916, I noticed a few lines referring to a bit of con- 
versation overheard by the “Bystander.” Some lady spoke with a 
little impatience of “Trovatore,” but said that she liked the “new 
tenor’ as well as she did Caruso. May I ofter a suggestion as to 
which artist the speaker referred? 

I have been for some time a great admirer of Mr. Caruso. Most 
certainly he has made his own distinctive place in the music world, 
and we never expect nor care to have another fill it. But that 
should not blind us to the fact that there is another tenor at the 
ae who is also finding a unique place in our operatic 
world, 

Perhaps Mr. Martinelli is not the “new tenor” 
I often feel that the critics might do more for him. There is a 
sympathetic tone in his voice, a sincerity and dignity in his acting 
that is always pleasing and convincing. Without a doubt this artist 
will have as wide a circle of admirers as Mr. Caruso, when he 
shall have been with us a little longer. However that may be, there 
are a great number of us now who reckon him second to none, 

Since Mr, Martinelli has sung in ‘‘Trovatore” more often than 
any other tenor during this and the past season, I think it very 
robable that he is the one referred to. I regret that I could not 
ave heen in New York another week for the “Francesca da 
Rimini” performance. Very_ sincerely, 

Maras. Henry S. Atwoop. 
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About Coerne 


_ Boston, Mass., December 29, 1916. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Your correspondent who requests information concerning a com- 
poser named Coerne, evidently refers to Louis Adolphe Coerne, 
dean of the music department of Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. Mr. Coerne, however, did not, as the writer stated, “come 
to America at the outbreak of the war,” but was born in Newark, 
N. J., February 27, 1870, and except for some years of study 
abroad, has lived in America. There are very few students cof 
orchestration who do not know Mr. Coerne’s excellent book, “The 
Evolution of Modern Orchestration,” which was published some 
eight years ago, and is in my opinion, one of the best works of 
its kind. 

Mr. Coerne has written two operas, “A Woman of Marblehead,” 
and “Zenobia,” the last named being accepted for performance at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. In addition to these works for the stage, 
Mr, Coerne has a host of other works, in every form, to his eau 
For several years he was the director of the music department of 
the University of Wisconsin, and has held a similar post at Smith 
College and at Olivet, He also taught and held organ positions in 
Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., and Columbus, Ohio. 

For a more detailed account of his work, I would refer your 

*. Elson’s, “The History of American 


correspondent to Louis ( 
Music.” 
Very truly yours, 


Harrison Hotranper. 





Address Wanted 


; _ Syracuse, N. Y., December 28, 1916. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 
_ Could you please direct me as to how I could get information 
in regard to a friend that was a musician, a pianist by the name of 
Clare White. She was a teacher and also played in dance halls to 
some extent, I am told. 

This would be previous to the year 1913 and later than 1903. 
I thought perhaps there was a union or some association with which 
she may have been connected that you may be able to put 
me in touch with. 

Thanking you for any information you may be able to give me 
that would help me, I am, Yours very truly, 

H. E. Detvin. 





Henry Holden Huss Writes for 
New York Chamber Music Society 


Following the success of the Daniel Gregory Mason's 
work which was dedicated to and played by the Be York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, director and 
pianist, it is interesting to note that Henry Holden Huss, 
one of the best known American composers, has written 
something entirely new in form for this organization. 
Under the title of “Four Intermezzi,” Mr. Huss has used 
the voice as one of the instruments instead of as a solo 
part. In writing to Miss Beebe, Mr. Huss said: “In re- 
composing and instrumenting these songs it was my 
intention that the voice should form with the other in- 
struments a complete ensemble instead of being merely 
accompanied by them.” Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
assist the New York Chamber Music Society in the 
presentation of this number. There will be three other 
works on the program which with this will have their 
first hearing in this country, upon this occasion. 


Ratan Devi Fascinates With Folksongs 


Ratan Devi gave a song recital of classic Indian Ragas 
and Kashmiri folksongs, at the Princess Theatre, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon, January 11. Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy (her husband) who has written a number 
of books on the East, spoke on a few of the characteris- 
tics of Indian music before the curtain rose to reveal the 
singer clad in the Oriental robes, sitting cross-legged on 
the floor, against a back ground of royal purple velvet. 
For the time being, one might suppose himself in the 
Orient, so natural was the atmosphere. 

Mme. Devi’s voice is wonderfully rich and mellow and 
she interpreted the type of songs selected for the recital, 
as only a student of Oriental music could do. 


Jonas Reception for Carrefio 


At the studios of Alberto Jonas, 45 West Seventy-sixth 
street that pianist-pedagogue gave a reception last Sunday 
afternoon at which about 100 persons were present to meet 
the guest of honor Mme. Teresa Carrefio whose kindliness 
and delightful personality charmed everyone. Among, the 
musical persons noticed were Arthur Hartmann, M. H. 
Hanson, Dr. William C. Carl, Max Jacobs, Gertrude 
Rennyson, Leonard Liebling, Ovide Musin, Alvin 
Schmoeger, Herwegh von Ende, Brahm van den Burg. 
Max Liebling, Berthold Neuer, Gustav Saenger, David 
Bispham, Oscar Saenger, Sigismond Stojowski, etc. 
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Dora Gibson in Canada 


This happy lady is Dora Gibson, the English singer 
who achieved marked success during the short time 
that she has been before the musical public of America. 
Miss .Gibson spent Christmas with her sister in Ottawa, 
where she enjoyed the delights of skating and other out- 
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DORA GIBSON, 

English soprano, “snapped” at Ottawa by a wounded soldier. 





door sports and where she sang for the wounded soldiers. 
The accompanying picture was snapped by one of these 
soldiers, and shows Miss Gibson standing in the snow, with 
her sister’s home in the background. 





Concert Direction Egmont Hegel Arens 


Egmont Hegel Arens, who has been very successful as 
manager of the People’s Symphony Concerts, New York, 
the past three years (every concert of that organization 
at Carnegie Hall is sold out to the roof, and standing 
room to the fire limits), is branching out in the field of 
concert direction. During the past season he has man- 
aged the recitals of Alphonso Grien, baritone, who made 
a success of his Aeolian Hall, New York, recital, and of 
Pauline Mallet-Prevost, pianist, whose first public appear- 
ance at the Princess Theatre was to a full house, with 
every seat paid for. 

Another artist on Mr. Arens’ list is Laeta Hartley, 
pianist, who played with the Boston Symphony and other 
orchestras, and appeared in joint recital with Mme. Bar- 
rientos. Helen Helms, the gifted young violinist, who has 
been called the “female Kreisler,” and Marion Banfill, 
disciple of Leschetizky, who specializes in accompanying, 
are with him. Under the Arens direction also are the 
opera lectures, by Maurice Halperson. 

Mr. Arens is soon to be joined by his brother, Winfred 
B. Arens, at present manager of a musical artist course 
in Corvallis, Ore. The Arens Brothers, sons of that dis- 
tinguished musician, Frank X. Arens, should prove a valu- 
able addition to New York’s force of impresarios. 


Klibansky Pupils Always Active 


Gilbert Wilson, bass, sang in “The Messiah” with splen- 
did success in Steubenville, Ohio. The daily papers spoke 
very highly of this artistic work and his beautiful voice. 

Felice de Gregorio appeared again at a musicale given 
by the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu. He also is engaged 
for several concerts of the People’s League, He will give 
his own recital in February. 

Lotte Madden dramatic soprano, has been engaged to 
sing at the Rialto Theater. 

Helen Weiller has been engaged for two more recitals at 
Chickering Hall, Lord & Taylor’s. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd sang with great success at the New 
York Liederkranz, January 9. 

One connected with the Music League of America re- 
cently said: “At the last ‘hearing’ we really ‘discovered’ 
an artist who ranked among our major artists, although 
we had no idea of her personality. Her work was instantly 
recognized. This artist is Betsy Lane Shepherd, who will 
be heard in joint recital with LaForge this season.” 

Charlotte Hamilton will sing January 11 at the Alliance 
Frangaise, Montclair, N. J., January 18, at the Westminster 
Church, Glenn Ridge, and February 2 at the Glenn Ridge 
Woman’s Club. 


Tilly Koenen Feted Upon All Sides 
“When the gods arrive the half gods go” is as true today 
as when the poet spun his line in ancient Hellas, and Tilly 
Koenen, Europe’s leading Lieder singer, makes a repctition 


in history. 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute acclaim her a goddess 
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ex machina. Her enchantments have almost erased from 
the memory of the good and music loving citizens of 
the above mentioned cities of the great Middle West, the 
less potent powers of lesser vocalists who persuade with 
the gems of the Lieder repertory 

Tilly Koenen, after her New Year’s Eve concert in In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) was the recipient of special honors. She 
was serenaded by the city’s representative chorus, showered 
with flowers and assured by those capacitated to judge of 
her exceptional gifts as woman and singer. 

Indeed neither Terre Haute nor Indianapolis was slow 
to realize that this remarkable contralto is a finished and 
authoritative exponent of the Lied. They are still revelling 
in their good fortune in having secured so accomplished 
and celebrated a singer to preside over these gala concerts 
—the year’s chief events—for on January 2 Miss Koenen 
discoursed vocally in Terre Haute, to the immense satis- 
faction of all Terre Hautians. They thanked her in vol- 
leys of applause for the dozen or so encores she graciously 
vouchsafed them. f 

Miss Koenen’s voice is singularly rich and full; its tone 
quality is of opulent beauty; its elasticity astounds, as it 
yields to its owner's every demand. She revealed to her 





audiences in roundest, fullest measure the resources and 
attributes of the vocalist of intellect and poetry and a re- 
markable comprehension of the content of each song. 

The charm of her personality seemed reflected in her 
singing and captivated those privileged to listen to her 
melodic weavings. 

Miss Koenen will be heard again in both cities before 
the close of the season, it is promised. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Engages 
Marguerite Buckler for Tour 
Following’ the close of the Chicago Opera Association 
season, Marguerite Buckler, one of Director Campanini’s 
list of sopranos, will go on tour with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. Be 
sides her duties with the Opera Association, Miss Buck- 
ler’s services have been much in demand as recitalist. On 
New Year’s Eve, the well known soprano appeared with 
much success before the South Shore Country Club in 
concert, and her appearance on Tuesday, January 9, in 





MARGUERITE BUCKLER, 


Soprano, engaged for a tour with the Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra. 


the Louis XVI Room of the Sherman Hotel was but 
another success added to her list. Miss Buckler’s win 
ning personality is responsible in no smali way for the 
enthusiasm with which she is received on each appear 
ance. 


Garrigue Pupil Appears With Chaminade Club 





Esperanza Garrigue’s artist-pupil, Graham McNamee, 
baritone, was the soloist at the Chaminade Club of 
Brooklyn, on January 9. Mr. McNamee sang groups of 
old Italian and modern English songs, his singing being 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. Encores were de 
manded after each group. 
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HALF A CENTURY IN MUSIC 


By Clarence Lucas 
VII 








Herbert Spencer had a great fascination for me when I 
was younger. | had grown up in the belief that he was 
the incarnation of all that was intellectual. 

Stanley Hawley told me in the presence of a group of 
friends at Pagani’s restaurant in London that the reason I 
admired brains was because I had none of my own. I told 
Hawley it was fortunate I had none, as otherwise I might 
not care to be seen in his company. Hawley said I was 
foolish to waste my brilliancy at a restaurant and that I 
ought to save my great ideas for Herbert Spencer. I re- 
plied that Spencer could quicker learn from me than Haw- 
ley could. Hawley answered that he never could learn 
from a poor teacher. I then asked Hawley what right he 
had to expect his pupils to improve. He said he never re- 
quested his pupils to improve, but only to pay. I replied 
that that was all the present company requested of him. 
So we handed him the bill and then our little company 
broke up, never to be united again. We went our several 
ways that have been diverging ever since. Some have 
fought their last fight in France and Africa. Stanley 
Hawley, the honorary secretary of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London, was laid in his grave early last year(1916). 
But I must not anticipate too much, though wandering 
thoughts are permissible in reminiscences, I suppose, 

I parted from Stanley Hawley at the restaurant door to 
meet my father just arriving from Australia and India. 
We went to the House of Commons to hear Gladstone 
speak. The aged statesman, however, did not open his lips. 
He was dressed in gray and had a red flower in his but- 
tonhole. He sat through the debates with folded arms, 
eyes closed, and chin deeply buried in his voluminous col- 
lar. I asked my father if Gladstone was asleep. “Not as 
much asleep as most of these other men are with their 
eyes wide open,” he replied. A certain member rose to 
refute a statement and he quoted a passage from a book. 
“That,” said he, “is Herbert Spencer, an authority before 
whom we all must bow.” I went to my home in St. John’s 
Wood that night confirmed in my belief in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s intellect. Those were my days of hero worship. I 
often went to look at Spencer’s house, No. 64 Avenue Road, 
and I was full of scorn for the municipal laws which per- 
mitted Madam Blavatsky to live within a stone’s throw of 
the shrine sacred to Herbert Spencer and to keep a blue 
light burning day and night on a flag pole on her roof. I 
do not think that my indignation was shared by the great 
philosopher. A blue light on a stick across the street did 
not obscure the sunlight on his roof, and I have no doubt 
but that he had Madam Blavatsky and her theosophy an- 
alyzed, tabulated and pigeonholed as an example for future 
use in a possible argument. 

I often wondered if he had any feelings like ordinary 
mortals. His face seemed always calm and expressionless 
when I saw him walking slowly past my house with his 
limping gait. Did he ever ioke and laugh or get in a rage 
and swear? I do not know. His thoughts are plentiful in 
his great works; but where are his feelings? Thackeray 
in “Vanity Fair” tells us he never could get to know the 
soul of his servant who lived for years under his roof. 
How, then, can we know the great men we casually see or 
never meet at all? Whén we speak of Bach, what do we 
mean? His face, his voice, the glance of his eye, his 
walk, manner and appearance are utterly unknown to us. 
We know Catullus, Byron, Chopin, only by a few sheets of 
paper bound together, standing on shelves and dotted with 
black characters representing in an imperfect way the joy 
and anguish that thrilled or tormented them. 

On the shelves beside me as I write are fifteen hundred 
volumes, representing the life work of more than twice 
fifteen hundred men. Armies of fathers and huge camps 
of mothers toiled for more than fifteen hundred years to 
rear and educate the authors of my books. And here the 

uny works stand silently around me, as still and motion- 
ess as the vanished host of authors who denied themselves 
the cheerful sun, the leafy forest, flowers, sea breezes, 
friends, in order to set down on paper the characters re- 
printed in my books. All that is left of the men we think 
we know is a poem or a song cast overboard to sink or 
swim while the voyager across life’s ocean passes onward 
to return no more, 

It follows, then, that I know very little about Herbert 
Spencer, In the summer of 1893 I wrote an article for the 
Musica. Courter, in which I quoted from Spencer’s works 
a number of passages referring to music I ended with 
the customary panegyric, myself a lesser Pliny and he a 
greater Trajan. When my article was printed in New 
York I procured the Musica. Courter containing it and 
left the copy and a letter at Spencer’s door in Avenue Road. 
To my delight I got an answer. The letter reads: “With 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s thanks to Mr. Lucas for™his sympa- 
thetic letter and the extract enclosed therewith.” It is 
written on the back of the printed sheet of foolscap which 
the enfeebled philosopher usually sent in reply to those 
who wrote to him. He took the trouble to write to me not- 
withstanding tlie long list of printed reasons why he could 
not answer letters. He died exactly ten years and five 
days after I received his letter. 

On a dull December day. in 1903 I stood in Waterlow 
Park adjoining Highgate Cemetery and heard the earth fall 
on his coffin when he was laid to rest near the grave of 
his friend, George Eliot. There were many who felt that 
Herbert Spencer should have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey with Newton and Darwin. Visitors to London sel- 
dom go as far as Highgate. They would prefer to have 
the famous men and women of England buried in a row 
all round the Abbey walls with marks and numbers to cor- 
respond with their guidebook lists. They cannot spare the 
time and have no inclination to travel half a day to see a 

rave. May I say that ten thousand see the slab of 

rowning’s grave for every one who sees the stone on 
Byron’s? 

Browning is in Westminster Abbey, and Byron is in a 

small church in the little town of Hucknall Torkard, five 


miles from Nottingham, in the English midlands. Byron 
was the most famous poet in Europe during his short life, 
and his grave is almost equally obscure. In 1905, when I 
was conducting one of the late George Edwardes’ musical 
comedies for a week at a Nottingham theatre, I went on 
Thursday, September 28, to photograph the grave of Byron 
and the Hucknall Torkard church. I think I never under- 
took a more difficult task during my thirty years of expe- 
rience as an amateur photographer. The art student from 
Philadelphia, Charles H. Ingraham, helped me take my 
first footsteps in the pictorial path at Paris in 1886. I had 
a Darlot single lens in those days. The wonderful Cooke 
lenses I use now were not invented till long after I had 
wasted hundreds of dry plates. But the most brilliant lens 
I had in 1905 showed me no image on the ground glass 
when I tried to focus on Byron’s grave. The stone is flat 
on the floor, not ab geno mf e September light in a 
northern country like England is not very good at the end 
of the month. The day was cloudy and the light that 
reached the tombstone came through a small stained glass 
window. I propped my camera on hassocks and hymn- 
books, focused on burning matches which I threw on the 
grave, stopped the lens down to ensure depth of focus, and 
went for a walk, not forgetting to grease the sexton’s palm 
with a weighty piece of silver. At the end of an hour I 
came back and took my camera away. No one had dis- 
turbed it. I was the only visitor to Byron’s grave that 
morning. But the tombs of Tennyson and Browning, side 
by side in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, have 
a thousand visitors a day. And thousands see the monu- 
ments over the remains of Sir Isaac Newton and Charles 
Darwin. Meanwhile Spencer sleeps amid the sylvan love- 
liness of Highgate. Whatever he may have been as a 
philosopher and apostle of evolution he was certainly the 
best informed on music of any of the great philosophers. 
Schopenhauer in modern Germany and Plato in ancient 
Greece seem like babbling children beside the music critic, 
Herbert Spencer. 





Gilberté Program at Buckhout Studio 


Continuing the series of Saturday afternoon “Composers’ 
Song Recitals,” so brilliantly begun December 30, by Mme. 
Buckhout at her residence studio with a Kroeger program 
(noted in the last issue of the Musicat Courter, Hallett 
Gilberté was the composer whose works were sung and 
played January 6. Mme. Jomelli, Nina Dimitrieff, Sergei 
Klibansky, Anne Ivins, Walter Kramer, R. Huntington 
Terry (Yonkers composer, who will later have an after- 
noon at the Buckhout studio), Fischer, the publisher of 
Gilberté works, and other prominent people were in the 
audience, and applauded the singing of Mme. Buckhout 
vigorously. The familiar songs by Gilberté, such as “Two 
Roses,” “Forever and a Day,” “Ah Love, But a Day,” 
“A Rose and a Dream,” “Spring Serenade,” “Valentine,” 
all these won their usual success. Lesser known are “Song 
of the Canoe,” “The Lost Spring,” “A Toast,” “In Rev- 
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erie,” “To Her,” “The Bird” and “The Little Red Ribbon,” 
but it is only a matter of time before they too will achieve 
the success they deserve. Mme. Buckhout was in fine voice. 
In consequence her singing was truly enjoyed. The piano 
solos and accompaniments of the composer were of his 
usual sort, carefully sympathetic, supporting, always mu- 
sical and elegant. Harriet McConnell, contralto, made a 
special “hit” with her dramatic singing of “Ah, Love But a 
Day,” and sang “Love Lost” (manuscript) for the first 
time. John Campbell, tenor, sang “A Rose and a Dream” 
and “Spring Serenade” with such effect that Mme. Jomelli 
exclaimed, “Why did I not know these songs before? I 
will sing them at my concerts.” Grant Kelliher, baritone, 
sang “A Toast” (manuscript) for the first time ‘and made 
his special effect with “Forever and a Day.” January 13 
songs by Walter Kramer were sung. 

Mr. Gilberté began his tour at Englewood, Ill., January 
17, Chicago following January 19. Then come Fort Worth, 
Tex., January 23; Dallas, Tex., January 24; Houston, Tex., 
January 30; New Orleans, February 33 Montgomery, Ala., 
February 7, and Selma, Ala., February 12. 


Dudley Buck, the Teacher 








If the success of the pupils is indicative of the worth of 
the teacher, then Dudley Buck, whose New York studio 
in Aeolian Hall, is the scene of much activity this season, 
has every reason to feel gratified. Among those artist- 
pupils who have won marked success in the musical world 
may be mentioned Marie Morrisey, Edgar Schofield, Allen 
Hinckley and Wilfred Glenn. Miss Morrisey, who has 
been heard frequently in concert and recital, will sing the 
contralto solos in the performance of Handel’s “The 
Messiah,” to be given January 27, at Northampton, Mass. 
This will make the tenth appearance in this oratorio within 
a year. In addition to a New York recital last month which 
delighted the metropolitan public, Mr. Schofield recently 
completed a tour of Canada, appearing with Mme. Edvina, 
the well known concert and operatic singer. Mr. Hinck- 
ley, who is devoting the major portion of his time to con- 
cert and recital work this season, sang the role of Hagen 
in the performance of “Die Gétterdimmerung,” given by 
the Chicago Opera Association. In December, Mr. Glenn 
sang the bass solos in “The Messiah,” in Evanston, IIL; 
with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, and with 
the Chicago Apollo Club. He was heard, too, in Brahms’ 
“Requiem,” which was given at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. January 30 he appears with the 
Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo. 


Adelaide Fischer Sings at Son Service 








Under the direction of the composer, C. Whitney Coombs, 
Adelaide Fischer sang the soprano solo in his cantata, 
“The First Christmas,” given at St. Luke’s Church, New 
York, on Sunday evening, January 7. Clarence Dickinson 
presided at the organ. 
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English Contralto Discusses Matrimony 


With the coming into this world of the pink cheeked in- 
fant called “1917” (who, it is hoped, has brought happiness 
and prosperity for all) came also the rumor that the 
well known English or yy Gilderoy Scott, was one of 
the first to be affected by his coming—and affected most 
seriously. The news rapidt ly spread that some one had been 
fortunate in capturing the singer’s heart and that soon 
she was to forsake single bliss. Therefore the writer lost 
no time in scurrying up to Miss Scott’s New York studio 
to ascertain the truth of the matter. After the usual for- 

malities, the subject began as follows: 

“Miss Scott, do you believe that a professional woman, 
a singer, can still go about her work unhampered, and be 
married at the same time?” 

“To be sure! Why should mastogn interfere with one’s 
art. Take for instance Alma Gluck, Margarete Ober and 
many others—are they not winning ‘laurels in the musical 
world? Yet in order to do so they are not neglecting their 
husbands and homes. In fact, I am of the opinion that 
their homes are all the happier for it. Don’t you suppose 
that their husbands enjoy hearing about the day’s encount- 
ers, perhaps the success with which they have met, or the 
happiness they have given to others? I should say quite 
as much as the wife looks forward to talking over the 
events of her ‘lord and master.’ I do say, however, that 
if I were married”—here Miss Scott’s eyes danced mis- 
chievously—“my husband’s comforts would be my first con- 
cern and after that my singing. I should have all the day 
in which to work and he my evenings.” 

“When are you going to be married?” boldly asked the 
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GILDEROY SCOTT, 
Contralto. 


writer, at the same time noticing the magnificent solitaire 
Miss Scott was wearing on her third finger. 

“How soon? That I cannot say definitely. 
next month, perhaps in March.” 

“And will your future husband allow you to continue 
your singing?” 

“Most certainly. He—I shall not divulge his name as yet 
—he isa well known insurance man of Chicago, but is also 
an amateur singer of considerable talent. It was my sing- 
ing that drew us together. Shall I run over the story 
briefly ?” 

“It would be most interesting.” 

“Well then, a year ago New Year’s Day I first met him 
at a concert, where I sang. Then it was that he told me 
- singing reminded him very much of his sister’s voice. 

e grew to be good friends. Later we drifted apart, 
owing to my many engagements out of the city. Recently 
when I was in Cleveland with the Interstate Opera Com- 
pany, we met again by chance. I remember that particu- 
lar day all the members of the company were more or less 
dejected as we had been informed that the company had 
‘gone on the rocks.’ He did much to cheer me up, and 
we celebrated New Year’s Day by becoming engaged.” 

The writer ventured to say that perhaps after all Miss 
Scott was not so unfortunate in being a member of the 
ill fated Interstate Opera Company. 


Perhaps 





Marguerite Melville to » Play Own Quintet 


On February 27, Wotiinlea' Melville-Liszniewska will 
play her piano quintet with the Baltmore String Quartet 
at the third of their winter series of concerts at the Pea- 
body Institute. This will be the first hearing of the work 
in America, It was written several years ago when Mme. 
Melville was studying in Germany. Before that date she 
will appear in Delaware, Ohio; Oxford, Ohio; Omaha, 
Neb., and Chicago. Later during the season this gifted art- 
ist will be heard in recital in New York. 





_ Battistini, the celebrated Italian baritone, has been mak- 
ing a great hit in Spain this winter as Wolfram in “Tann- 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Southland Singers’ Concert—Grace Anderson, 
Accompanist and Coach—Music at the Strand 
—Opera Lectures at College of Music—Na- 
tional Opera Club Meeting—Tonkuenstler 
Society Concert—New Assembly Con- 
cert—Karl Barleben Notices—Becker 
Lecture Classes—Brounoff in Brook- 
lyn—De Moss Engagements — 
Harold Land at St. Paul’s 
Church—Frederick Rocke at 
Morristown 


The first concert, second season, of the Southland Sing- 
ers, Emma Dambmann, president, Philip James, conductor, 
took place January 8 in the large ballroom, Hotel Plaza. 
The chorus of forty voices was assisted by Mina Chums- 
land, soprano; Mary Zentay, violinist; Hubert Linscott, 
baritone, with Bernice L. Maudsley at the piano, This was 
a highly successful affair, redounding credit to all con- 
cerned, Further mention of the concert will be found in 
the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 


Grace Anderson, Accompanist and Coach 


Grace Anderson, the well known accompanist and coach, 
who is in constant touch with prominent soloists, vocal 
and instrumental, has issued a unique folder, containing her 
“musical autograph” (reproduced on page 3 of the MUSICAL 
Courter), naming the many artists for whom she plays. 
A recent notice of a voiel she gave is quoted from the 
New York Tribune: 

To demonstrate the art of accompanying, Grace Anderson, well 
known for her musical ability, gave an interesting concert at 
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Sherry’s. Mrs. Anderson presented on the program a singer, a vio- 
linist, a dancer and an Esoutlontet, each of whom she supported 
by her playing, which brought forth many favorable comments, 


Music at the Strand 


Carl Edouarde continues giving patrons at the Strand 
Theatre the best kind of music, the orchestra having the 
supplementary help of Arthur Depew and Ralph H. Brig- 
ham, organists. On recent programs the following artists 
were heard: Nadine Legot, who sang solos with high 
D’s; Anthony Lescaut, French baritone, and Enrico Aren- 
zen, who sang Hildach’s “Springtime” with excellent effect 
and warm voice. 


Opera Lectures at College of Music 


Maurice Halperson, music critic of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, announces a series of twelve lectures in 
English on the “History of the Opera,” consecutive Tues- 
day evenings, beginning January 23 in the auditorium of 
the New York College of Music, 128 East Fifty-eighth 
street. The lectures will be illustrated on the piano by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Fred Jacobi, and Willy Tyroler, as- 
sistant conductors of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
by prominent vocalists. 

Mr. Halperson is announced to make an exhaustive sur- 
vey of operatic history from its sources to the present day, 
treating his subject in a popular and brilliant manner, and 
illuminating his talks with personal reminiscences of the 
musical life of Europe and America, with which he has been 
identified so intimately for the last quarter of a century. 
While not marring the continuity of the series, each lec- 
ture will be complete in itself. Special rates are offered 
to students. The lectures are under the concert direction 
of Egmont Hegel Arens, 32 Union Square. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


“André Chenier,” by Umberto Giordano, was the opera 

for consideration by Havrah Hubbard, at the last meeting 

of the National Opera Club of America, Katherine von 

ar president, January 11, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
otel. 

In addition to the piano illustrations by Claude Gotthelf, 
the operalogue was diversified with vocal selections by 
well known artists, An aria from “Fédora,” by Giordano, 
and one from “Girl of the Golden West,” were sung by 
Professor Chevalier A. Salmaggi. Maria Genovese, of 
the Genoa Opera, sang an air from. Mascagni’s “L’Amico 
Fritz,” and Bizet’s “Habanera.” The guests of honor in- 
cluded Antoine V. K. de Vally, general director of the 
Opera Frangais. 


Tonkuenstler Society Concert 


The concert of the Tonkuenstler Society, Richard Arnold, 
president, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, January 10, brought 
several standard works. Gustav O. Hornberger and Alex- 
ander Rihm collaborated in Philipp Schatwenka’s sonata for 
cello and piano, They also closed the program with 
Brahms’ sonata, op. 38. The experience in ensemble per- 
formance and the broad musicianship ef these two artists 
made the works highly enjoyable. Vera Robbins Browne, 
with Julia Buck at the piano, sang songs by Franz, Jensen. 
Grieg and Wilson. : 

An especially enjoyable number was the group of piano 
solos by Lisbet Hoffmann.’ She played “Najaden im Quell,” 
op. 18, Noi 1 (P. Juon), “Le Mal du Pays” and a polonaise 
by Liszt. Miss Hoffmann is known as one of “the best 
pianists in America, playing with clearness, distinction and 
poetry of interpretation, combined with exceeding brilliancy. 
She is in charge of the piano department at the Elizabeth 
K. Patterson school, New York, and also head of the 
music department at Miss Walker’s school, Lakewood, N. J. 

There was a similar concert by the society at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, January 17. 


New Assembly Concert 


Aeolia McRae Tetamo, pianist; Constance Wardle, so- 
prano; Henry Marston, baritone; William Frank Howard 
Warner, composer, at the piano, were the artists associated 
in the January 11 concert of the New Assembly, Mme. 
Bell-Ranske, founder. Mme. Tetamo’s chief number was 
the Von Weber “Concertstiick.” She also played a com- 
position of her own and Miss Wardle sang one. Mr. War- 
ner’s “Songs of a Syrian Lover” have been heard before. 


Karl Barleben Notices 


Karl Barleben will be heard early in February in his 
own recital in collaboration with Alc Armemann, 
soprano. A graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory, he 
afterward became concertmaster of various prominent Ger- 
man orchestras, and was later associated with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He has appeared as soloist with 
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this and other orchestras in America, achieving fine suc- 
cess, the following excerpts going to prove it: 


Mr. Barleben played the Tschaikowsky concerto in a highly cred- 
itable manner. His reading was thoughtfully musical; there was a 
poetic spirit in his interpretation of the canzonetta.—Philip Hale. 


Concert or tue Boston Sympnony Orcnestra, 

_ Karl Barleben played Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto for violin 
in a masterly fashion. Mr. Barleben has all the necessary skill. His 
technic is not only highly developed on the side of smoothness and 
agility, but it is sure as well, The sudden changes from the hi 

to lowest positions and the reverse called for in this composition, 
were given in perfect tune and with unfailing accuracy. is per- 
formance evoked loud applause and well deserved it.—The Provi- 


dence Journal. 
Becker Lecture Classes 


Two classes in History and Esthetics of Music at the 
American Progressive Piano School are now enthusias- 
tically pursuing the course as planned. Several new pupils 
could not take in the first lectures, given by Pauline . ood 
nings, therefore a new course of seven lectures on the 
same subject is planned, beginning January 15. A limited 
number of music enthusiasts, not attending the school, will 
be admitted. 

Brounoff in Brooklyn 


Platon Brounoff gave his lecture recital, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 6, at the Brooklyn Educational Society with his usual 
success. His pupil, Mr. Briegleb, tenor, sang four songs 
with great success, January 13 he gives it at Public School 
165, Brooklyn. 

De Moss Engagements 


Mary Hissem de Moss has been engaged to appear as so- 
loist for the Women’s Club of Jersey City, February 16. 
January 28 she will also appear in the same city. Mrs. de 
Moss is one of the leading singers of the metropolis, occu- 
pying the best paid church position and appearing in many 
oratorios, cantatas and so forth. 


Harold Land at St. Paul’s Church 


Harold Land was the baritone soloist in the performance 
of “Message of the Star,” January 9, at St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church, Broadway and Vesey street. Mr. Land’s beautiful 
voice and excellent enunciation win favor, and lasting rec- 
ollection for the young baritone wherever he appears. 


Frederick Rocke at Morristown 


Frederick Rocke, who for some years has heen a promi- 
nent organist in Albany, has been engaged to take charge 
of the music at St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Morristown, 
N. J. He is sure to make an impression on the musical 
life of Greater New York. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Helen Stanley’s Postponed Recital 


This afternoon (J2nuary 18) Helen Stanley will give 
her New York recital in Aeolian Hall, which was sched- 
uled for January 10 and which was postponed because of 
the artist’s indisposition. There are some changes in the 
program already announced, these being the substitution of 
Scontrino’s “Dimmi perche” for Mascagni’s “La Tua 
Stella” and Marion Bauer's “Orientale,” which will be 
sung for the first time, for Campbell-Tipton’s “The Cry- 
ing of Water.” 

Fanning, January 19 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, assisted by H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall, Frida 
afternoon, January 19. His program in German, Frenc 
and English follows: “Der Wanderer” (Schubert), “Friih- 
lingsglaube” (Schubert), “Auftrage” (Schumann), “Der 
Erlkonig” (Loewe), “Edward” (Loewe), “Persian Songs” 
(Rubinstein), “Zur Ruh’, Zur Ruh’” (Hugo Wolf), “Kid 
Dance” (Grieg), “O, Thou Billowy Harvest Field !” 
(Rachmaninoff), “Le Petit Bois d’Amour” (Old French), 
Mme Bete” (Old French), “Le Cycle du Vin” (Old 

rench), “A Sicilian Spring” (Francis Hendriks), “May 
Day” (Richard Malthew), “The Last Leaf” (Sidney 
Homer). 


Flonzaley Quartet’s Second Subscription Concert 


On Tuesday evening, January 23, the Flonzaley Quartet 
will give its second subscription concert in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. The program will include the Emmanuel 
Moor prelude and fugue for string quartet (a work in 
manuscript), the Bach suite for cello alone in E flat major, 
the Beethoven bs toe in F minor, op. 95, and the Glazou- 
now quartet in D major, op. i. 


Fourth Powell Recital 


John Powell will give the fourth of his series of New 
York recitals in Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 26. On this occasion Mr. Powell will play his 
“Sonata Teutonica,” this being the first public perform- 
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ance in America of this work. Interest in the work will Emma Roberts 
be further enhanced by the introductory talk which Mr. nara Faas the A Bef. 
Powell will give at that time. Symphony Appear Before — 
Malkin Piano Recital, January 28 Diatinguases Wermgue Audience Rare 
Manfred Malkin, director of the Malkin Music School, Social and musical Washington in numbers sufficient to Intelligence 
10 West 122nd street, New York, will be heard in a piano fill to capacity the National Theatre turned out to greet Keen 
recital at the school, Sunday afternoon, January 28. on By a mamy 4 paras oe: name A ‘ati 
sa F i conductor, an mma Roberts, soloist, on Friday after- recitation 
Winifred Christie, January 29 noon, January 5, the event being the fifth in T. Arthur PP 
On Monday evening, January 29, Winifred Christie will Smith’s “Ten-Star Series.” The audience was a most dis- Richness of 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, her program in- tinguished one including President and Mrs. Wilson, the Tone 
cluding compositions by Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Russian Ambassador and Madame Bakmeteff, and many 
Korngold, Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Mosz- ther notables in the National Capital. Characterize 
kowsky. An all-Russian program was given, even Miss Roberts ypeaia 
proving her versatility by singing her numbers in Rus- the Singing of 


Yolanda Méré, January 29 


At Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, January 29, Yolanda 
Méré will give her only piano recital of the season. 


Cherniavskys, January 23 


The Cherniavskys will play their second New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 23, in a 
program comprising ‘the names of Schubert, César Cui, 
Chopin, Ernst, Glinka and Brahms. It opens with the 
Schubert trio for piano, violin and celfo, op. 99, in B flat 
minor. 

Werrenrath, January 30 


Reinald Werrenrath, the gifted baritone, whose work has 
made him. a general favorite with music lovers of this 
country, gives his third and last New York recital of the 
season on Tuesday afternoon, January 30. At present, 
Mr. Werrenrath is filling numerous out of town engage- 
ments, 

May Peterson and Oscar Seagle 


(May Peterson and Oscar Seagle will sing the sold airs 
in the selections from operas by Rameau and Rousseau 
which will appear on the program of the French concert 
to be given by the chorus of the Schola Cantorum at Car- 
— Hall, Wednesday evening, January 31. Mr. Seagle 

ill sing also a group of old cavalier songs. 


Mary Jordan, February 8 


On Thursday evening, February 8, Mary Jordan, the 
contralto, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
assisted by Kurt Schindler at the piano and Sam Franko, 
viola. The boxes for this concert are sold out at this 
early date, and judging by the demand for tickets, the 
event will be as great a success financially as it is certain 
to be artistically. Miss Jordan’s program includes songs in 
French, German, a group in Russian, and one in English. 


Eleanor Spencer, February 10 


On the afternoon of February 10, Eleanor Spencer, 
pianist, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall. The program 
will be published in a later number of the Musica 
Courier, 

Frieda Hempel’s Recital, February 12 


Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will give her only New York recital of the season on 
Monday afternoon, February 12, in Carnegie Hall. 


Althouse for Bagby Musicale 


Paul Althouse, the popular tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing at the Bagby Musicales at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Monday morning, Jan- 
uary 22. 

Four Fine Artists for the Rubinstein Club 


Next Saturday afternoon, January 20, the members of 
the New York Rubinstein Club will enjoy another of those 
delightful musical treats which President Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman invariably provides. On that occasion 
the artists will be Adelaide Fischer, soprano; Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone; Lester Donahue, pianist, and Harry B. 
Turpin, accompanist. Each an artist of proven merit, the 
combination on one program is sure to be of unusual in- 
terest. 

On Sunday evening, January 21, Claudia Muzio, the new 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will sing at the studio of Elizabeth Cochran Bowen. 


Alice M. Shaw Works, January 24 
At Wanamaker Auditorium, Wednesday, January 24, at 


three p. m., piano and vocal works by Alice M. Shaw are . 


to be sung and played by the following artists: Edith Chap- 
man Goold, soprano; Ellen Larned, contralto; John M. 
Sternhagen, baritone; Isabel Straffner, violinist; William 
Kincaid, flutist, and Willem Durieux, cellist. 


Sascha Jacobinoff’s New York Recital 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violinist who created a 
remarkable impression at his recent Philadelphia recital, 
will appear be efore New York music lovers on Monday 
evening, January 22, at Aeolian Hall. His program in- 
cludes the D’Ambrosio concerto in B minor, Corelli’s La 
Folia, “Variations Serieuses” and numbers by Schumann, 
Frank Grey, Vieuxtemps, Wagner-Wilhelmj, Schumann- 
Auer, Brahms-Joachim, Reger and Bazzini. 

Louis S. Stillman, January 21 

Louis S. Stillman, pianist, will play before the Globe 
Music Club at the New York Public Library, Sunday, 
January 21. at 3:30. 

Victoria Bashko at the Metropolitan, January 21 

At the Sunday evening concert at the Metropolian 
Opera House, January 21, Victoria Bashko, pianist, will 


be one of the soloists, playing Liszt’s Hungarian fan- 
tasy with the orchestra under Richard Hagemann. 





Oscar Seagle to Sing Huss Song 





At his Brooklyn Institute recital, which occurs on Janu- 
23, and on tour during February, Oscar Seagle, the 
gifted baritone, will sing Henry folden Huss’ song, 
Tafter Sorrow 0’ Night,” which the house of G. Schirmer 
will publish soon. 














sian. The orchestral contribution included the Serbian 


Fantasie of Rimsky-Korsakoff and the same composer’s 
Symphonic Suite “Scheherezade;” the two Caucasian 
sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, now so thoroughly u- 
larized by the Russians; the G minor prelude of Rach. 


maninoff as orchestrated by Mr. Altschuler; and the 
Tschaikowsky “March Slay.” 

Miss Roberts, the American contralto, whose recent ‘ 
New York recital called forth a salvo of praise, won a Dramatic Soprano 
like success in Washington. Her reception amounted to 
an ovation; and following her second group which in- | 
cluded three Russian folksongs, she was obliged to fore- Her Recent Tour with the Russian Symphony 
go the “no encore” rule, and give an extra number. Orchestra a Series of Marked Triumphs! 
Walter Charnbury proved an efficient accompanist. 

Miss Roberts and Director Altschuler, together with 
Margaret Wilson, were dinner guests of Judge and Mrs. Dora Gibson in the “Air des Adieux” from “Jeanne 
Hitz following the concert. d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, was accorded a flatterin 

reception. She possesses a rich voice, which blendec 
+. oe a the ey saa ae an wmsens she ont bs =» 
ood-Bye” an er ren ering m t so 
Some Gertrude Auld Appearances new song, and not the heckneved jane . monet aap - 
often hear. She was equally successful in the aria, 
“The Gray Wolf,” by Burleigh.—Montreal Gazette 























Gertrude Auld, soprano, gave a recital at Trinity Par- 
ish House, New Rochelle, New York, on January 11, the 
concert being one in the Young People’s Subscription 




















Series, so successfully inaugurated last season, under the Dora Gibson, described on the program as a dra- 

direction of Veronica Govers. Mme. Auld’s charming matic saprane, but with the range of a mezzo and a 

personality finished method and lovely voice were dis- ye on Tublnrene en 9, Be wy fe 

closed in a program of French, Italian, Russian and Eng- wii Tae Noaliads Gar Geumatie elineh. end obvious ot 

lish songs. ture of method. Miss Gibson is an artist of great 
On February 8, Mme. Auld will give the first in a s:ries ciation, — Pda te Sadat fo tor tee "tae 

of four twilight recitals to take place in the studio of works.—Montreal Star. 

Walter L. Clark, at the National Arts Club, Gramercy 

Park, New York. The recitals promise to be delight- 

fully informal, and tea will be served. A generous pro- Exclusive Direction: 

portion of the receipts will be devoted to the California JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 

Home for Disabled Belgian Soldiers, located in Gordon, Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








England. 
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IS hands at his sides, Godowsky stood quietly in 

H the wings while the Ampico played his own in- 
terpretation of Liszt’s Etude de Concert, which 

but a moment before he had played to an admiring 
audience. Tone for tone, tempo for tempo, shade for 
shade—it was as truly Godowsky as a moment before, 
when the hands of the artist himself had struck the 
keys. 
It is this wonderful instrument—the Ampico—that 
will bring the great pianists of the world to play for 
you in your own home. 
The Ampico may be had in the Knabe, either Grand 
or Upright, at prices ranging from $1100 to $1950. 


Prices advance February Ist 
Daily Demonstrations in the Ampico Studio 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


BOOSEY AND CO. 


Wilfrid Sanderson 

“Don’t Hurry,” a song with sensible advice and tnpre- 
tentious music. Its message is appropriate in America 
T. Wilkinson Stephenson 

“A Golden Ray of Gladness.” One of those safe songs 
with a moral dear to a large public. This ought to go 
with the average amateur. 
A. Louis Scarmolin 

“A-Gypsying into the Sun.” Rather better than the av- 
erage ballad in harmony and emotional power, 
Florence Amy Paddon 

“Girlie,” a very simple song, not very correct in harmonic 
progression, but perfectly true in feeling. 
Daniel Protheroe 

“Beside the Shalimar.” A song with plenty of atmos- 
phere of a sombre kind, and a fine rhythm. This is suita- 
ble for recitals. 
W. McConnell-Wood 

“The Good Shepherd.” A solid, well written sacred song 
of the English ballad type. There is always a demand for 
such songs 
Charles Marshall 

“Oh Virgin Rose.” A sentimental song in the best style 
of the composer of “I Hear You Calling Me 


Gerald Grayling 

Christine.” A ballad of sentiment with plenty of tears 
and tune 
Haydn Wood 

‘Shy Is my Love.” A delicate and pleasing little song 
by an excellent musician 
A. Louis Scarmolin 

Two piano pieces: “Capriccio,” “Piccolo Valzer.” There 
is a charm in this composer's work which reveals the per 
suasive personality so necessary for success in music 
hese pieces ought to please the student of the piano and 
the amateur pianist. They are not difficult 


G. SCHIRMER 

O. G. Sonneck 

“Suum Cuique.” Essays in music. This new volume of 
some 270 pages is a collection of essays written at various 
times by the well known chief of the music division of the 
Library of Congress at Washington. The eleven essays 
are: “Suum Cuique,” “Music and Progress,” “National 
Tone-Speech versus Volapuk—which?” “The Musical Side 
of Our First Presidents,” “Benjamin Franklin’s Musical 
Side,” “MacDowell versus MacDowell,” “A National Con- 
servatory: Some Pros and Cons,” “A Survey of Music in 
America,” “Anton Beer Walbrunn,” “Was Richard Wag- 
ner a Jew?” “Signs of a New Uplift in Italy’s Musical 
Life.” These essays have appeared in other publications 
and their merits warrant the reissue in a convenient book 
form. As to their ultimate fate the reviewer can do not 





better than quote Tacitus: “Suum cuique decus posteritas 
rependit,” which means in colloquial New Yorkese that 
“Posterity will hand every man all that’s coming to him.” 
Mrs. H, H. A, Beach 
“Canticles” for four part chorus of mixed voices. These 
finely felt and beautifully written chorses, or anthems, 
represent the composer at her best. They are op. 78, and 
consequently belong to her mature period. They are called: 
“Bonum est,” “Deus Misercatur,” “Cantate Domino,” “Ben- 
edic, Anima Mea,” but the Latin ends with the titles. The 
music is written to texts from the English Bible and the 
anthems are suitable for the average good church choir. 
Percy Grainger 
“The Sussex Mummers’ Christmas Carol.” This is a 
setting for cello and piano of an old British folksong. It 
is a genial tune and Percy Grainger has dressed it in a 
most appropriate harmonic garb. It is only moderately 
difficult. 
J. 8. Bach 
Concerto in G minor for solo violin, edited and with the 
accompaniment arranged for piano and violin by Tivadar 
Nachez. This work was originally composed by Bach in 
the key of F minor for clavecin, or piano, with accompani- 
ments for two violins, viola and bass. The arranger of 
this present version for solo violin in G minor with accom- 
paniments for piano and organ has in reality given the 
world a new violin concerto without altering a note of 
Bach’s melody or harmony. He is deserving of great 
praise for enriching the musical world without doing vio- 
lence to Bach. 
James H. Rogers 
“Play Days.” Five easy piano pieces: “Swing Me High- 
er,” “Ring Around the Rosy,” “Hop Scotch,” “Puss in the 
Corner,” “Follow the Leader”—all very simple, very tune- 
ful and attractive to the youngsters. 
Theodora Dutton 
Three sketches for the piano: “Russian Dances,” “Pen- 
sées d’Amour,” “Valzer Appassionato.” Very attractive 
parlor pieces with a flavor of Chopin and a hint of Tschai- 
kowsky without plagiarism, and quite playable by the av- 
erage amateur. This kind of music is practical and useful 
even if it marks no epoch. 
Edward Shippen Barnes 
Etude in G minor. A melodious study, as far as studies 
for execution can be melodious. As useful as Czerny 
and much more interesting. 
Emerson Whithorne 
“Hototogisu,” which appears to be Japanese for 
“Cuckoo.” At any rate the music has some peculiar turns 
and distinguishing graces which may be Oriental. This 
is good piano music and quite out of the conventional rut. 
“The Rain.” A characteristic piano piece. There are 
some charming effects of staccato in this ideally realistic 
description of a summer shower. It can be made very 
attractive. 
Rudolf Friml 
Six melodious pieces for the piano: “Valse Lucille,” 
“Intermezzo,” “Love Song,” “Oriental Etude,” “Why?” 
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Free Trials 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Moderate Rates 
Steinway Piano Used 


These are all excellent teaching pieces for pupils who 
have made considerable progress and are able to play 
acceptably in the parlor or even in public. The music is 
free from everything commonplace and yet is not unnat- 
ural with strange effects, The six pieces deserve unquali- 
fied success. 

Walter Damrosch 

“The Looking Glass,” a ballad by Rudyard Kipling set 
to music; a dramatic and emotional setting of a tragic 
poem, an effective recital or solo number for a forceful 
singer. 

C. Whitney Coombs 

Two songs, “A Benediction,” “The Dew Is on. the 
Clover.” Very vocal, melodious and delightfully accom- 
panied songs which any singer can use to advantage. 
Irénée Bergé 

Four Venetian love songs: “At Last I Hold Thee,” “Ah, 
Dear Lost Days,” “Barcarolle,” “Serenade.” Light hearted, 
graceful, charming, with a pleasing suggestion of the lilt 
of Italian folksongs. 

Mrs, H. H. A, Beach 

Two songs: “I,” “Wind o’ the Westland.” Two fine 
breezy recital songs with broad melodies and splendid 
accompaniments, 

J. Bertram Fox 

Two songs: “Art,” “Love's Ecstasy.” Ballads of the 
English sentimental type with plenty of vitality, fervor and 
vocal climax. 

Carl Deis 

“Come Down to Kew,” a graceful, insinuating, rollick- 
ing setting of a poem with a pleasant lyrical lilt by Alfred 
Noyes. 

Edward Horsman 

“The Joyous Wanderer.” A ballad for voice with piano 
accompaniment. This is an extended, varied, brilliant 
concert song which ought to prove effective when prop- 
erly rendered. 

“You Are the Evening Cloud.” <A tone poem for voice 
and piano, with an emotional and mystic poem by the In- 
dian poet Tagore. The music seems to express the Or- 
iental dreaminess of the verses. 

Oley Speaks 

“To One Unknown.” A straightforward song of pleas- 
ant sentiment with just a few light clouds in a sky of 
sunshine. Oley Speaks knows how to write a popular 
song of the better class. 

Gabriele Sibella 

“Song of Autumn.” <A well written song for good 

singers who can express deep sentiment. 


H, Alexander Mathews 

“Memories.” An expression of pleasant memories pleas- 
antly expressed in conventional style. 
Linn Seiler 

“Butterflies.” A dainty song with a spontaneous tune 
and a descriptive accompaniment which requires the serv- 
ices of a pianist. This ought to be very effective if prop- 
erly done. 
Edward Shippen Barnes 

“Solemn Prelude” for the organ. This is organ music, 
not piano music arranged. It works up to a powerful cli- 
max and is full of musical ideas. 
Mary Helen Brown 

“Prelude Andante,” for cello and piano. This is good 
for concert work and teaching purposes. It does not go 
very high and it lies very well under the fingers, Cello 
music is not too plentiful. 
Carl Engel 


Two violin transcriptions. “Minuet,” by Josef Suk; 
“Gavot,” by Ludwig Thuille. The amateur will welcome 
these attractive transcriptions and the teacher will find 
them serviceable. Both are perfect examples of the old 
dances for which they are named. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
Thomas F, Dunhill 


“Songs of the River.” A cycle for quartet of mixed 
voices. The composer of the five part songs of this cycle 
has an ingratiating style compounded of smoothly written 
melody, natural and easy harmonies, effective piano accom- 
paniments and music that fits-the sentiment of the words. 
Those who want vocal quartets ought to look at these 
“Songs of the River.” 

César Franck 


Organ Folio. This album, No. 195 of the B. M. C. 
edition, contains six fine examples of the Belgian 
composer’s best work, selected and edited by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft. The pieces are: “Piéce Héroique,” “Canta- 
bile.” “Pastorale,” “Priére,” “Allegretto,” “Prelude, Fugue, 
Variation.” They could hardly be called easy. The diffi- 
culties, however, are not great, and the effects amply re- 
pay the time spent in getting into the spirit of this subtle 
composer, 


KARCZAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Otto Motzan 
“A Tear, a Kiss, a Smile.” This is frankly a song of 
sentiment of a rather popular nature, but without any 


cheap or vulgar effects Of its kind it is a good song 
which will find many admirers. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 

Alice M. Shaw 

Five songs: “May Noon,” “One April Day,” “Puss 
Willows,” “To Go and Forget,” “Waiting.” There * yd 
idyllic simplicity and naive folksong character in these 
short songs, which takes them out of the usual sentimental 
ballad class. They may not necessarily be popular for 
that reason, but. at any rate they are good songs which 
ought to be effective in recital work. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

Miner Walden Gallup 


“Whimsies,” valse de salon for piano. This i i 
version of a kind of valse Goddard might , Fs — 
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It is good salon music, well edited and fingered, suitable 
for teaching, 
Charles Huerter 

“Think of Me,” a charming andante in the manner of a 
romance for piano solo. Really good from the point of 


view of the teacher, for the ool will like it. It would 
make a capital intermezzo for small orchestra. 
“Valse Brillante,” a showy, rather difficult piece on ac- 


count of the chords and octaves, but thoroughly effective 
valse de salon. 

“Souvenir.” This charmingly melodious andante for 
violin and piano is well named, for it has the spirit of a 
remembered friendship. 

Frederick Blair 

“At Dusk.” This is a calm reverie or nocturne of a 
hymn like nature, which any cellist can play. The accom- 
paniment is very simple and yet it has quite a distinguished 
rhythmical flow. 


CARL FISCHER 


Franz C. Bornschein 


“First Steps in Ensemble Playing,” being five poetic 
melodies illustrating attractive poems for four violins and 
piano, with optional viola and cello parts 

This set of ensemble ieces is intended to serve as the 
first steps in collective ole aying, and to teach time, rhythm. 
interpretation. Uniformity of bowing for the four instru- 
ments is meant to teach precision of attack. For beginners 
this set of little pieces is invaluable. The arranger has 
done his work well and the publisher has made a beautiful 
job of the engraving and printing. Nothing better of its 
kind could be asked for. 


Gustave Saenger 

“Modern Violin Culture in America.” This is a little 
booklet with twenty pages devoted to a review of the work 
of the most eminent violinists, teachers and composers of 
violin music. The rest of the book is filled with lists of 
violin works published by Carl Fischer. Presumably the 
booklet is for free distribution, but at any rate it contains 
a lot of interest for violin players. 





Rothwell a Favorite in European Countries 





Walter Henry Rothwell, so well known in the musical 
life of New. York as the conductor of the symphony con- 
certs at Madison Square Garden, is filling a most active and 
interesting season at. his studios, 545 West 111th street, 
where he is engaged in teaching and coaching. Among his 
pupils are some of the best known artists before the pub- 
lic. Walter Rothwell has had a most remarkable career 
in foreign countries in spite of the fact that he is younger 
than the average conductor who attains a high place and 
becomes noted in the work. At the early age of fifteen 
he graduated from the Royal Academy, Vienna, with the 
highest possible honors and gold meda s and at the age of 
seventeen was recognized as a concert pianist of rare abil- 
ity both in Germany and Austria, at the same time having 
the distinction of being chosen as teacher for several mem- 
bers of the royal family. In Vienna he coached artists ap- 
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pry at the Royal Opera and the Bayreuth Festivals. 
ter Mr. Rothwell became conductor of the Hamburg 
Opera, where he remained for two years, when he left to 
accept more important offers in Germany and Austria. A 
few years after this he was made conductor at the Royal 
Opera in Amsterdam, after which he made ‘his first visit 
to America and England as the director of a magnificent 
cast of “Parcifal.” Shortly afterward he conducted the orig- 
inal company of “Mme. Butterfly,” which had two success- 
ful seasons. Following this he became conductor of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, in order to accept the direc- 
tion of this orchestra the conductor was allowed to break 
a five-year contract in Europe. On retiring from his du- 
ties in St. Paul Mr. Rothwell came to New York, where he 
has become so well known since his distinguished conduct- 
ing last summer at memorable concerts of the Civic Or- 
chestra in Madison Square Garden. 


“The Happy Zoellners” 





Gibsland, La., January 8, 1917. 
The name “The Happy Zoellners” would be an saprnes- 
ate one to apply to the genial members of this famous 


family quartet, whose sunny natures win for them every- 
where a personal popularity equally as great as their justly 
deserved musical fame. The Zoellners played their first 
concert of 1917 at Shreveport, La., having made the 
jump direct from their New York headquarters, to play 
at a brilliant luncheon-musicale given January 3, by Mrs. 
Oliver Amos Wright, one of Shreveport’s society leaders 
and music lovers. 

The program embraced the Mozart “Hunting Quartet” in 
B flat, the Dvorak “Ballada” as a solo by Amandus Zoell- 
ner, the second violin of the organization, a group of small 
numbers, comprising a “Lullaby” by Skilton, a German 
folksong and the scherzo from the Glazounow quartet. As 
the concluding number, the Jules Moquet quartet, which the 
Zoellners introduced into America this season was given 
The work of the Zoellners is so well known that it is 
enough here to say that the members played with their cus- 
tomary deep insight, coupled with ‘splendid fire and ex- 
quisite ensemble. If any change is to be noted in their 
playing this season, in comparison with that of last year, 
it is in a decided broadening and maturity of style. 

The Zoellners are continually adding to their repertoire 
such new works by contemporary composers as they find 
worthy of their art. One of these compositions, a quartet 
by a certain Australian composer, which the Musica. 
Courier representative was privileged to hear privately, is 
highly original in theme and treatment and is going to 
prove of great interest to lovers of chamber music when it 
is given a public hearing. W. W. T. 


Clara Novello Davies Proud of Composer-Son 





Ivor Novello, the twenty-two-year-old son of Clara No- 
vello Davies, the well known voice teacher, is his mother’s 
pride. Besides being the composer of a number of songs, 
which include “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” the popu- 
lar war song, Mr. Novello wrote a good part of the music 
of “Theodore and Co.,” the Gaiety success. which is having 
such a long run in London, Out of the thirteen song “hits” 
of the show which have been recorded by the various talk- 
ing machine companies, nine were composed by young 
Novello. Following the success of “Theodore and Co.,” 
he was also engaged to write the music for a new revue 
“See-Saw” which opened at the Comedy last month. 

Without doubt, Mr. Novello inherits his talent from his 
distinguished mother. Besides being a conductor of 
woinen’s choirs and one of the leading teachers of the 
day, Mme. Davies is also a composer of much merit. 
“Friend,” written several years ago, is said to be still sell 
ing well in this country and in Europe. 

Gatty Sellars, the famous English organist, gave a re 
cital at the West End Presbyterian Church, New York, on 
Friday evening. January 12. Mr. Sellars,’ among other 
numbers, played his “March of Nations” which was based 
on the Novello “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

Mme. Davies has a number of artist- pupils now appear- 
ing in the concert field. Among them is Louis Graveure, 
the Belgian baritone and Sybil Vane, soprano, whose second 
Aeolian Hall recital takes place on Thursday evening, Feb- 
rulary 1. 


Elizabeth Parks’ Singing Pleases Philadelphians 


On December 28 Elizabeth Parks delighted music lovers 
of Philadelphia with her excellent singing of the soprano 
solos in Handel’s “The Messiah.” which was given by the 
Philadelphia Oratorio Society, Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor. Miss Parks has achieved genuine success in 
this field of the tonal art and her singing on this occasion 
showed her to be a serious artist, whose work is marked 
by a steady growth. 

“Elizabeth Parks. soprano. has a fresh. clear voice used 
skillfully and effectively. She was especially enjoyable in 
the limpid vocalization of the ‘Reioice Greatly’ aria, which 
suited her voice and style perfectly, although she sang the 
dignified, stately ‘Come Unto Him’ air with true feeling,” 
declared the Philadelphia Record, and the other newspapers 
were equally enthusiastic. In the opinion of the Inquirer 
Miss Parks “sang her music with intelligence and a aual 
ity of tone which contributed much to the artistic achieve- 
ment of the evening. The aria, ‘Come Unto Him All Ye 
That Labor,’ was given with effect and brilliancy.” The 
Evening Bulletin stated that Miss Parks “sang the so- 
prano solos with fluency in clear, sympathetic tones, mak- 
ing much of the famous ‘Rejoice Greatly’ aria,” and the 
Evening Ledger s spoke of her as “an ingratiating, youthful 
soprano.” As a matter of fact, Miss Parks sang “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” in a manner which also calls 
for special commendation, although it is difficult to desie- 
nate any number as being the “best” among such uniformly 
good singing. 
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AMONG THE ORGANISTS 


Music at St. Luke’s Church—Aeolian Choir of 
Brooklyn—Organ Compositions Dedicated to 
Dr. W. C. Carl—Harold Land at St. 
Paul’s Chapel 


At St. Luke’s Church, Convent avenue, Sunday evening, 
January 7, C. Whitney Coombs’ beautiful cantata, “The 
First Christmas,” was given under the composer's direc 
tion, with the following soloists: Adelaide Fischer, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Roy Williams Steele, 
tenor, and James Stanley, bass. The organ prelude was 
played by Clarence Dickinson and the postlude by S. Lewis 
Elmer 


Special] Musical Services at Rutgers Presbyterian Church 


It is planned to hold a special musical service at Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church on the first Sunday evening of each 
month, On Sunday, January 7, Cobb’s cantata, “My Soul 
Truly Waiteth,” was given. On February 4, Mendelssohn’s 
setting of Psaim XIII and Gounod’s “Gallia” will be given 
The Rutgers choir, under the efficient direction of Edward 
Shippen Barnes, has developed into an excellent organiza 
tion 


“The Message of the Star” at St. Paul’s Chapel 


Woodman’s cantata, “The Message of the Star,” was 
sung on Tuesday at Old St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
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under the direction of Edmund Jaques, in the series of 
noon musical services that is given annually there. The 
composer was at the organ, and the soloists were: Laura 
Coombs, soprano; William H. Gleim, tenor; Harold Land, 
baritone. The service began at 12 o’clock and there was a 
very large attendance. 

Each of these singers has been heard to advantage be- 
fore, but their work on Tuesday was especially commend- 
able. 


Aeolian Choir of Brooklyn 


N. Lindsay Norden, director of the Aeolian Choir, of 
Brooklyn, and of the choir of All Saints’ Church, also of 
Brooklyn, has been appointed director of the Mendelssohn 
Club of Philadelphia, to succeed Dr, W. W. Gilchrist. Mr. 
Norden was chosen for this position on account of his 
successful work with the Aeolian Choir, which became 
known through its work in the introducing of Russian 
Church music in this country. The Mendelssohn Club is 
in its forty-second season and has been one of the famous 
choral organizations for many years. The new director 
expects excellent results from the chorus, inasmuch as 
there is a splendid feeling of co-operation and enthusiasm 
in the undertaking of the society. Two concerts in Horti- 
cultural Hall will be given, the first being devoted entirely 
to unaccompanied music. 


New Organ Compositions 


Several important organ compositions have recently been 
written for and dedicated to Dr. William C. Carl, who 
will bring them forward early in the new year at his New 
York concert and on his recital tours. The foremost of 
these is a new symphony for organ, in four movements, 
by Louis Vierne, organist of Notre Dame, Paris. The 
symphony is written on broad lines and is described as the 
most scholarly and comprehensive of anything yet done by 
the noted French composer and organist. A new sonata, 
for organ, by Mortimer Wilson is also on the list and will 
soon be played by Dr. Carl. Among the smaller pieces are 
“Priere a Notre Dame,” by Arthur Hartmann; “April,” 
by Harvey B. Gaul; “Aphrodite,” by Ralph Kinder, and 
“Romanz,” by Ferrata. Dr. Carl is playing an extensive 
season of organ concerts and having unusual success at 
his appearances. 

Eleanor Spencer in Chicago 

Particular interest attaches itself to the forthcoming 
Chicago appearance of Eleanor Spencer, who although a 
Chicago girl, will be heard for the first time publicly in 
her home city, since making her debut there as a child 
prodigy in 1990. On January 21 she will appear in piano 
recital at the Fine Arts Theatre. 

In choosing a program for her second Chicago debut, 
Miss Spencer has remained true to her consistently ex- 
pressed preference for the classics of piano literature, and 
it is not surprising to find Bach, Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn dominating the program. But this preference does 
not mean the elimination of the modern composer, as the 
program will contain an interesting group of Dutch peas- 
ant songs arranged by Prof. Julius Roentgen, the Nestor 
of Dutch composers. 

The program will be as follows: Pastorale and cap-.- 
priccio, sonate in A major, Scarlatti; from the English 
suite in D minor, Bach; “Appassionata,” op. 57, Beethoven; 
“Variations Serieuses,” Mendelssohn; “Lotus Land,” Cyri 
Scott; Dutch peasant songs—‘“In Babylon,” “When Dear 
Father Courted Dear Mother,” “The Merry Tavern,” 
“Lawyers and Barristers,” “Three Jolly Fellows,” “Old 
Women,” “Merry-go-round,” Julius Roentgen; “Au bord 
d’une Source” and rhapsodie No. 8, Liszt. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander Scores 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, who has become 
well and favorably known by the metropolitan public, 
gave a New York recital last month with the success 
which invariably attends her every appearance. “The 
singer’s performance seemed to afford much pleasure to 
her audience. She could easily have repeated many of’ 
her numbers. Her voice showed in general a pleasing 
quality and she used it with a skill that was commend- 
able. Her taste and feeling shown were excellent.” Thus 
did the New York Sun comment upon her work on th‘s 
occasion, and the New York World declared that “hor 
singing had moments of charm, especially in her mezza 
voce work.” In the opinion of the Tribune “Mrs. Alex- 
ander was in excellent voice and displayed a flexible style 
and a sympathetic feeling,” and the American stated that 
“she possesses a charming soprano voice, equable in range 
and of unusual flexibility. Her list of selections was 
broad and varied.” Other critical comments included that 
of the Evening World, that “Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
in a voice that has intrinsic charm, gave artistic expres- 
sion to a recital program,” and the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, “The singer has a voice of rare sweetness which 
she uses with consummate skill.” 


The Stults Make Good at St. Louis 








Walter Allen and Monica Graham Stults sang at Miss 
Cueny’s morning musicale on January 5, and their man- 
ager, Mrs. Herman Lewis, is just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“The Stults came and made good. Every one that 
spoke to me pronounced it a most artistic recital and so 
very unusual on account of the perfect blend of their 
voices and the fact that two members of the same family 
united in a recital of that character. Sincerely (signed) 
Elizabeth Cueny.” : 

The program was made up of songs from Mozart, Hil- 
dach, Verdi, Scarlatti, Dolbruck, Strauss, Rummel, Mac- 
Fadyen, Foote, Blumenthal, Hollins, Henschel, Beethoven, 
Haile, White, Spross, Homer, Russell, Thomas. 


Forsyth Pupil Heard 


Jessie McAlpine, pupil of W. 0. Forsyth, of Toronto, 
Can., gave a piano recital recently in Owen Sound, Can., 








and the local paper of that town has the following to say 
of her playing: “Miss McAlpine’s work was parti 
wonderful, and her playing left her audience full of won- 
der and admiration for a technic which in its size and 
power is rarely achieved any but men players. The 
ease and beauty with which Miss McAlpine played was 
marvelous indeed.” 


PERCY HEMUS TELLS HOW 
A SINGER MAY KNOW WHEN 
HE IS TRULY GREAT 


An Interview 











The other day, during the course of a discussion, Percy 
Hemus, “America’s baritone,” was asked to tell some of the 
ways by which a singer may know when he is really great. 
Such a question was asked of him because many think 
they are great, but only a few prove their greatness. This 
busy man has but two meals a day, and in true Yankee 
style this talk was in the open while Mr. Hemus was taking 
his constitutional. Mr. Hemus said: 

“Greatness may be in a garret or on Broadway, but be- 
ing buried in a garret permanently, is a weakness, and 
one becomes greater when he lifts himself from obscurity. 
If a message in art is for the world then those who have 
a message worth while are weaklings if they do not find 
a way to deliver their message. 

“Foresight is a blessing. One must use courage at every 
turn of the road and if the road is continually straight 
then you are in a rut and should look for a turn—if you 
really look you will find it. 

“Some years ago I decided that church singing was keep- 
ing me from being a great success. The road was too 
straight ; a steady income from Sunday work had me hyp- 
notized and I was afraid to turn from the beaten oath. 
I shall always be grateful for the moment of determina- 





PERCY HEMUS, 
“America’s baritone.” 


tion that caused me to turn from the regular, salary road 
of church singing to concert work in its highest form— 
recital. It has been some time since I was a church singer. 
I resigned from one of the best paying positions in New 
York and have refused many offers since then. Did I 
starve? No. My stock went up in the church field and I 
was offered terms I had never dreamed of, The last 


church service at which I sang, I received over $100 for 
one service. Greatness is not a matter of making money, 


however. I think one of the happiest thoughts J ‘have. in 


looking back to my church days is that over 50 per cent. 


of my organists wanted to study voice with me. But 
why dwell on church singing? I have been through with 
that for a long time. I can't expect concert managers to 
pay my price if I should accept even the highest church 
e 


e. ‘ 

“What is the greatest proof a singer has that he is really 
great?” the writer asked. The singer replied without a 
moment's hesitation : 

“Greatness cannot be defined. It is not concrete enough 
to make it possible to apply it to any one thing; but I 
might add some of the things that suggesf greatness to me. 
For instance—the power to move people; to cause them to 
laugh or cry at will; to sing to a discriminating audience 
that is entirely composed of strangers and yet move them 
to shout their approval, or sit with bated breath as if fear- 
ful of breaking a sacred silence. In other words, to con- 
trol—to be the master.” 

_ “Will advertising make an artist?” ventured his ques- 
tioner. 

Mr. Hemus thought for what seemed a full minute be- 
fore he answered: “The more an artist is advertised, the 
more his public expects from him. And if one tan live up 
to the promises of a modern press agent, he is truly great. 
Nothing will show one his real position as much as to be 
overestimated by paid publicity. If your manager says 
you are a Patti, you need to be more than a Patti to have 
the public accept you as such. Of the price one pays for 

eatness, I would rather not talk. It is a great price !” 

ere the American Hemus nme. a sad tone suggesting 
a sudden change of thought. “Perhaps it is the Price itself 
that makes one truly great. Who knows?” 
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Licensing Bill Resented 
(Continued from page 5.) 
receive a certificate, etc. . .and shall pay the fee of one 
d hess annual registration fee of one dollar is 
also provided for, and certain penalties for neglect to pay 
this fee. . . Section 5. The board of examiners shall 
meet twice each year, in the months of June and De- 
cember, for the purpose of examining candidates for regis- 
tration, etc, etc. . . Said board shall also indorse as 
satisfactory diplomas from any reputable chartered or in- 
corporated university, college or conservatory, etc. . . 
Section 6. Provides penalties for teaching without certifi- 
cate. . . Section 7. Provides for fees and charges for 
examination. The fee is ten dollars, which shall in no 
case be returned; and each member of the board gets 
twenty dollars a day and expenses during his attendance 
at the half yearly examinations. Section 8, Provides 
that the successful candidate shall cause his certificate to 
be registered with the county clerk, and pay a registration 
fee of one dollar, and provides penalties for neglect of 
this duty. . . Section9. Provides penalties for any person 
falsely claiming to hold a certificate. . . Section 10. (The 
joker, whether by accident or by design we cannot pretend 
to guess.) “Teachers in universities, public or other schools 
shall be exempt from the operation of this act, so far 
as their duties in said schools are concerned, but should 
they desire to engage in the practice of teaching music, 
apart from their regular duties in said schools, they must 
register and qualify in the manner provided by this act” 
Sie Section 11. This act shall take effect immediately. 

This act must be considered from the standpoint of facts 
as they are. These facts are that California is the royal 
dumping ground for fakers, indigents, hard ups, failures, 
and all such, who come here because of illness in the 
family, because they figure that; though they may starve 
to death out here, they will, at least, not freeze to death, 
because they have failed to make good elsewhere and 
figure that they can successfully swindle the boobs of the 
wild and wooly, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Not a teacher in 
this State but has lost pupils by this influx of bluffers and 
fakers, and, sometimes, by real musicians whom circum- 
stances bring out here. California has more music teach- 
ers per capita than any other State in the Union, and they 
are still coming. Sections 1 and 4 of this bill would 
effectually protect those who are already here, whether 
fakers or not, and the other sections of the bill would 
cause the fakers gradually to die out, and would prevent 
unfair and excessive competition of all sorts. That is 
worth a dollar. 

Question: How much chance is there for dangerous 
graft and dishonesty? Section 10, exempting school teach- 
ers, would open the profession to fakers of any sort, even 
if they knew not a single note of music, provided only 
that they banded themselves together and called themselves 
a school. Section 5, providing for the acceptance of di- 

lomas from conservatories in lieu of the regular exam- 
ination, would naturally drive a good many professional 
pupils to the conservatories and away from the private 
teachers. Also it might very well arise that certain teach- 
ers would find it altogether impossible for their pupils to 
pass the examinations. In other words, it would be pos- 
sible for a dishonest examining board to control the music 
teaching of the State, so far as the teaching of potential 
teachers was concerned. What is still more possible would 
be the passing of everybody so as to have long drawn out 
meetings of the examining board—at $20 a day! 

But the question still remains, is not the protection worth 
the risk? A certain amount of protection of the teacher 
now on the ground is certain. The proportion of profes- 
sional pupils is not large—schools might be formed by 
combinations of fakers, but they would still not get all 
the pupils—the board might pass every candidate, but the 
number @f new teachers would still not be as great as it is 
now, because, now, every professional, semi-professional 
(and many amateurs, teach without restriction, because 
every body could not know the dishonest practice of the 
board in passing all comers, and because, principally the 
reputation of the State, as being one where the newcomer 
had to be examined, would keep teachers from coming 
here from other States. ; 

The question for the music teachers of California to 
determine is, whether one dollar per year is too much to 
pay to be rid of this undue competition, and whether the 
risk arising from the “joker” and the graft possibilities 
would be destructive to this protection. One thing, how- 
ever, is well to bear constantly in mind, and that is, that 
the bill would surely afford some protection, and that those 
now teaching cannot be molested. F, P. 





LOS ANGELES 








Russian Ballet Event of Week—Mariska Aldrich, Solo- 
ist With Symphony Orchestra—Thilo Becker 
Gives Reception for Lester Donahue 





Los Angeles, Cal., January 9, 1917. 

The event of the past week was the Russian Ballet 
with Nijinsky, Revalles, Lopokova, and the rest of the 
splendid cast, also the orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. These productions need no comment in the 
MusicaL Courter, whose readers are perfectly familiar 
with them. Suffice it to say that the Los Angeles pub- 
lic accorded the ballet a warm welcome, and that the 
musicians here marveled at the perfection of the or- 
chestra and its highly gifted conductor. 


The Symphony Concerts 


Of equal interest, though not so much of a novelty, 
was the pair of concerts, January 5 and 6, of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra under the excellent lead- 
ership of Adolf Tandler. The program of these con- 
certs was: Glinka’s overture “A Life for the Tsar,” 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, Lia’s aria from _“L’En- 
fant Prodigue,” and “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” Mariska 
Aldrich was the soloist, and scored a big and well- 


METROPOLITAN ARTISTS AND SMART 
SET GREET HELENA THEODORINI 





Distinguished Artist and Vocal Instructor Welcomed 
to New York 





A reception in honor of Helena Theodorini (Baroness 
d’Harmezak) was given on Thursday afternoon, January 
11, at the Waldorf-Astoria by Frances Alda, Enrico Ca- 
ruso, Antonio Scotti, Giuseppe de Luca and Andres de 
Segurola. A notable gathering of other Metropolitan 


other hostess and distinguished hosts were centers of at- 
traction elsewhere. A stringed orchestra, hidden behind 
palms, furnished well selected music during, intervals. 
Tea was served. 

Among those who were present: Mr. and Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Hugo Raisinger, Mrs. Sutter Kauntze, 
Mrs. Warren C. van Slyke, Mr. and Mrs. Mainger, Mrs. 
A. Gibson Glaenger, Mrs. Joseph B. Alstone, Mrs. F. Al- 
verez de Toledo, Mrs. Russell Harding, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. 
Duff, Mrs. James Russell Soley, Mrs. Louis H. Schubart, 
Mrs. Weldon, Mrs. Robert Dudley Andrews, Mrs, Godfrey 
H. Garden, Dr. Cornelius Rubner and Dagma Rubner, Flor- 
ence Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Agostino, Mrs. Harker, Mrs. 











HELENA THEODORINI, 
As she appeared in “Traviata” at the Royal Theatre of Madrid. 








artists as well as a number of New Year’s smart set 
turned out in goodly numbers to tender to Mme. Theodo- 
rini what might be termed a formal welcome into this 
country. 

The guest of honor may be remembered as having won 
renown as a member of companies at all the important 
European opera houses, including the Scala of Milan, the 
Royal Theatre of Madrid and Covent Garden, where her 
splendid art gained for her countless admirers and 
friends from all over the world. 

Mme. Theodorini, smartly gowned in black taffeta, gra- 
ciously received at one end of the main salon, while the 


C. H. Watts, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. P. Garmendia, Mrs. Alfonso Sterns, 
Mrs. Supilleno, Frances Alda, Enrico Caruso, Antonio 
Scotti, Giuseppe de Luca, B. Barthelemy, Signor Scog- 
namiglio, Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Bastedo, Josephine Vila, 
sigmund Spaeth, Harry O. Osgood, Philip Spooner, 
Sidonie Spero, R. Sapio, Clementine de Vere, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Riesberg, Elsa Maxwell, and others. 

Mme. Theodorini intends to devote much of her time 
in New York to teaching and coaching in the various 
repertoires at her attractive studio apartment, 5 West 
Eighty-second street. 





earned success. The warmth and beauty of her voice, 
and the carefully conceived interpretations were emi- 
nently satisfying. It is regrettable that she should have 
marred the ultimate effect by using as encores small 
songs by Bond and Salter, with piano accompaniments. 
This is not said to detract from these excellent songs, 
and it is sure that no one would more quickly realize 
their unfittedness for a symphony concert than the 
composers themselves. 

As for the orchestral numbers, naturally much of the 
interest was centered in the Dukas number. It was 
most excellently played, was, indeed, what one may 
justly term a brilliant rendition, and to those of the 
public who were not mystified it was a.joy indeed. In 


the other numbers the orchestra did itself justice most 


fully, especially in the finale of the “Jupiter.” 
Harold Gleason, Organist 


During a recent trip to Riverside I had the pleasure 
of meeting, and of hearing play, Harold Gleason, the 
organist at the widely and justly famous Mission Inn. 
Mr. Gleason plays there several times daily, and, from 
what I have heard, I am able to say that this furnishes 
a treat unusual in hotel offerings. The music played 
is not of a popular order but is selected from standard 
works and arrangements for the organ. The room, or 
hall, where the organ is situated is built in imitation 
of the interior of the old Spanish mission churches, 
which are among the most interesting landmarks of 
America. The respectful attention of the many hotel 
guests and their friends who gather there after lunch 
and dinner to enjoy the music is especially worthy of 
notice and should refute the idea that Americans do 
not like music, or like, at least, only popular music. 
Mr. Gleason studied with M. F. Mason, Ernest Douglas 
and Homer Grunn, and is now connected with the 
Riverside School of Music. 


Notes 


Bertha and Katherine Fiske, reader and violinist, as- 
sisted by Lewis Coleman Hall at the piano, gave a 
Christmas program of rhythms, rhymes and rollicks at 
the Shakespeare Club, Pasadena. It was very original 
and was well received. 

Announcement is made that the Cherry Blossom Play- 
ers (Japanese) will open a series of performances at the 


Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, in January, under the 


Behymer management, and with Clarence B. McGehee 
as director. Bertha Fiske is the only Occidental mem 
ber of the company and has been engaged as the Eng- 
lish story teller. There will be real Japanese music 
played by real Japanese musicians on real Japanese in 
struments. 

A song that is winning a well deserved success is 
“Oh Golden Sun,” by Grace Freebey. It is a brilliant 


piece of writing in semi-popular vein, very grateful to 
the singer, and well supported by the piano accompani 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker gave a large reception to 
Lester Donahue on the last day of last year. Donahue 
got nearly all of his musical education from Thilo 
Becker, and his teacher is most gratified by his success, 
as are his many friends in this, his native city. He left 
here on the day following this reception to continue his 
tour through the Northwest Sh 


Levitzki Creates Sensation at Cincinnati 


Mischa Levitzki made his first appearance in Cincin- 
nati recently at the Matinee Musical Club, when he cre- 
ated an extraordinary sensation and was rewarded with an 
ovation rarely given an artist at this club. It was stated 
at the lucheon which followed that he created a record in 
that the whole audience remained seated till the end of 
the concert, demanding an encore from Levitzki, instead of, 
as usual, leaving before the last item is completed to se- 
cure a good table for the luncheon. This was supposed to 
be the greatest possible tribute to his success. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Scores in South America 





Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known vocal teacher whose 
New York studios are the scene of much activity this sea- 
son, has just received word regarding the success in South 
America of one of her artist-pupils. This is Walter S. 
Wagstaff who appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society of Lima, Peru. Mr. Wagstaff possesses a baritone 
voice of unusual beauty and his singing of numbers in 
German, Italian and English thoroughly delighted his 
audience. His teacher, Mme. Soder-Hueck, also is to be 
congratulated upon this success. 
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Atlantic City, N. J.—Fritz Kreisler appeared at Keith's 
Theatre on December 29, under the local management of 
W. H. Godfrey. 

Altoona, Pa,—The joyous spirit of Christmas was 
fittingly exemplified at the Altoona hospital, when the 
nurses’ chorus, and members of the Sunshine Society and 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, made the shutins happy by rendering 
Christmas carols. 

Baltimore, Md.—Maud Powell, violinist, was the solo- 
ist at the seventh Peabody recital which was given recently 
at the conservatory, (See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Guiomar Novaes appeared in re- 
cital recently in the High School Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club—— 
“The Messiah” was given in unique form at the Church of 
the Redeemer recently. The story was told by the Rev. W. 
W. Rose, pastor of the church, and the lecture was accompa- 
nied by illustrations in colors which were projected upon 
the screen during the course of the lecture. The quartet 
of the church, comprising Ada Tuck Whittaker, soprano; 
Ella Harrington Donnelly, contralto; Robert Kirk, tenor 
and C Lavey, bass, sang some of the familiar num- 
bers of the oratorio during the course of the lecture. Edna 
Northrop is the organist and directed the singing-———A 
benefit concert was given recently by the Ladies’ Machzika 
Talmud Torah Society in Colonial Hall, 

Buffalo, N. Y.-Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
gave one of their popular operalogues on Friday evening, 
January 12, at D’Youville College. The opera was Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger,” which Mr. Hubbard's thorough 
understanding of his subject and his happy faculty of pre- 
sentation made an entertainment of unusual value and in- 
terest———The Flonzaley Quartet appeared on January 2, 
under the auspices of the Chromatic Club, The program 
included two modern compositions of Ernest Bloch. As 
usual the splendid ensemble preserved throughout created a 
decided impression.——Jacques Thibaud opened the Chro- 
matic Club's evening series at Twentieth Century Hall, pre- 
senting a wholly delightful program. He was assisted by 
L. T. Gruenberg, pianist——On Thursday evening, (my 
4, Fritz Kreisler gave a contert in Elmwood Music Hall, 
under the local management of Mai David Smith. Carl 
Lamson was the accompanist. 

Cleveland, Ohio.-Evan Williams, tenor, attracted a 
large audience at Gray’s Armory, Sunday afternoon, 
January 7. His entire program was received with en- 
thusiasm and many encores were added, One of Mr. 
Williams’ best numbers was the Beethoven song cycle, 
which was given in a most artistic manner, Carl Bern- 
thaler was an efficient accompanist. This was the fourth 
recital of the People’s Course under the management of 
Mrs. M. A. Fanning.——Maurice Koessler, a recent ad- 
dition to the Oberlin musical facuity, was the assisting 
artist at the Fortnightly Musical Club concert, which was 
given on January 9 at he Knickerbocker Theatre. With 
the assistance of Mrs. Askne at the piano, Mr. Koessler 
played viola numbers by Hans Sitt and Robert Schu- 
mann, Frances J. Kortheuer played two groups of piano 





solos and Mrs. F. S. McCullough, who substituted for 
Mrs. H. E. Benfield, was heard in a group of English 
songs. She was accompanied by Olive Howard. 


“The Guild on the Screen,” an iilustraed lecture by 
Dewitt G. Garretson, dean of the Central New York 
Chapter of the Guild of Organists, was given in Chan- 
ning Hall, Tuesday evening, January 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O.——Edwin 
Arthur Kraft gave an organ recital at Trinity Cathedral 
on January 8 He had the assistance of Mrs. George 
A, Yost, soprano. 

Detroit, Mich.--Under the auspices of the Prisoners’ 
Relief Society, the first annual musicale was held recent- 
ly in the balroom of Hotel Statler. The program was 
rendered by Lois Johnston, soprano; Carl N. Keller, 
tenor; Hildegard Brandegee, violinist, and Lillian Gor- 
don, pianist,——Grinnell Brothers gave a concert re- 
cently in the Hotel Statler. The program was furnished 
by May Leggett Abel, violinist; Frederic L. Abel, cel- 
list; Howard M, Miner, pianolist, and Mrs. Frederick 
B. Fitzgerald, contralto.——Clara Sipple, pianist, pupil 
of Miss Guess, of the Detroit Conservatory of Music, 
assisted by Hattie Elliott, soprano, and Tiema Harris, 
accompanist, gave a recial in December at the Con- 
servatory Hall. 

Gibsland, La.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) . 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Margarete Matzenauer was 
heard for the first time here on January 5 at the High 
School auditorium, under the management of J. W. 
Beattie, The St. Cecelia Society purchased tickets for 
all its members, counting it one of their “Artist Reci- 
tals,” and it was an artist's recital in every sense of the 
word, The program was well supported by Mabel Ross 
Rhead at the piano, who also played a piano solo. 

Hackensack, N. J.—Mr. Searle is giving a half hour 
organ recital each Sunday afternoon after the vesper 
service at the Second Reformed Church. 

Hoboken, N, J.—-The Philharmonic Orchestra of Jer- 
sey City, Edward H. Vitalius, conductor, played, and 
Leona Beatrice Elcock, soprano, and Pompeo Tomasini, 
tenor, sang for the West New York Christmas Basket 
Fund, Josephine M. Buckhout was the accompanist for 
the singers. 

Jackson, Mich.—Margarete Matzenauer opened the 
artist course here in November, her splendid art de- 
lighting all those who heard her. Others appearing in this 
series are Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Albert Lindquest. 
— Two membership programs were given in October and 
November by the MacDowell Society, the first choral con- 





cert being on December 19, when “The Messiah” was given. 
The chorus consists of 130 voices under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles McMichael, president of the society, which 
numbers over a thousand members, active and associate. 
The society was assisted by Mrs. E. R. Hague, soprano; 
Irene Traub, contralto; Willard Leckner, tenor; W. A. 
Thorpe, bass; Clara Bullard, pianist ; Fred Lewis, organist, 
and the MacDowell Orchestra, which numbers forty-five 
members under the direction of F. H. Lewis, and of which 
Mrs. Paul Gardner is concertmeister. The society is now 
preparing Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 

nsas City, Mo.—The third symphony concert, given 
on January 2, was notable for the first hearing here of 
Carl Busch’s symphonic poem, “The Song of Chibiabos.” 
Under his own direction the work revealed amazing charm 
and coherency. The Schumann “Rhine Symphony” was 
also a treat as was the fine cello playing of Beatrice Harri- 
son, the young English cellist, heard here for the first time. 
——The second concert of the Muehlbach series, under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fritschy, was given by 
Rudolph Ganz on January 4, who added much to his lau- 
rels by his splendid playing of the MacDowell “Eroiea 
Sonata.” Judith Dameron, soprano, assisted with a group 
of songs——Emilio de Gogorza gave a recital on January 
9, this being the fourth attraction in the Fritschy series. 
——Through the generosity of Charles F. Homer, Kansas 
City received a Christmas gift of a splendid rendition of 
“The Messiah” during Christmas week in Convention Hall, 
Earl Rosenberg conducting the chorus of 300 voices. The 
soloists were Mrs. Wallace Robinson, soprano; Ella van 
Huff, contralto; George Deane, tenor, and Ottley Cranston, 
baritone.———Edward Kreiser, organist of Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church, gave a concert on January 7, 
consisting of Christmas music, He was assisted by Es- 
ther Darnell, contralto; Parvin Wille, tenor; Raymond 
Havens, baritone, and the senior and junior choral choruses 
of the church——-Under the direction of Ora K. Richard- 
son, organist and choir director of the First Congregational 
Church, Ashford’s cantata, “The Prince of Peace,” was 
given New Year’s Eve.——Minnie Marine-Mann presented 
a class of piano pupils at the Hotel Buckingham recently. 
Claudine C, Lucas, soprano, pupil of Mrs. George C. 
Teffts, assisted——Elsie Gnan, pupil of Alice P. Hoad, 
gave a piano recital on January 10 in Studio Building, as- 
sisted by Miss Welch, soprano, pupil of Franklyn Hunt. 
——Amy Winning presented a large number of piano pu- 
pils ? recital at the Atheneum. Pupils of Ralph Page as- 
sisted. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Paul Reimers, “master of Lieder, 
chanson and folksongs,” gave a joint recital with Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, on January 8, which proved to be an ar- 
tistic triumph for both artists. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—The Leavenworth Male Chorus, 
organized one year ago, recently gave the first in the 
series of three appearances which are scheduled for this 
season, 

Lima, Ohio.—Ethel Leginska appeared here with great 
success January 12. A complete account of this appearance 
will be found in another column of this issue of the 
Musica Courter.——Ralph P. Mackenzie entertained in 
the Peacock room of the Lima Club, on Friday evening, 
January 12, in honor of Mme. Leginska. The affair was 
in the nature of an informal supper, the guests including 
Marie Nagel, Helen Wemmer, Mr. and Mrs. Harley 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gooding, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cable, Mr. and Mrs. Holmes Mackenzie, Calvin Selfridge 
and Thomas Schoonover.-—Julia Culp is scheduled to ap- 
pear February 12, with the Women’s Music Club. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Ottley Cranston sang as guest the 
role of Amonasro in the LeBaron-Wheatley presentation 
of “Aida,”.on December 12. (See letter on another page 
of this issue.) 

London, Ontario.—A chorus of 100 voices gave the 
Christmas cantata, “The Morn of Glory,” at the Ainslie 
Street Methodist Church, while a miscellaneous program 
was rendered by Mrs. G. E. Fisher, soprano; Mabel Black, 
elocutionist; J. Ewart, violinist, and the Khaki Quar- 
tet of the 122nd Battalion. T. C. Pearse, conductor of the 
church choir, directed the choruses. Miss Renwick was 
organist and Lieutenant Reid, of the 122nd Battalion pre- 
sided at the piano. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Madison, Wis.—The University of Wisconsin First 
Regiment Band, Major J. E. Saugstad, conductor; Lieu- 
tenant E. M. Jones, manager; Harry Scott, advertising 
manager, gave the third concert of the winter series 
recently. 

Maplewood, N. J.—Mrs. Farrington Smith, soprano; 
William Simmons, baritone, and Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist, were the artists at a concert given January 11, 
under the auspices of the Maplewood Lecture Association. 
Each of the artists delighted an enthusiastic audience with 
well chosen and well rendered numbers. Bruno Huhn at 
the piano played the accompaniments in the excellent and 
finished style which invariably characterizes his work. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue. 

Northampton, Mass.—The following musical events 
are scheduled to take place within the next few weeks: 
On January 18, the Orpheus Club of Springfield, com- 
prising a chorus of 150 voices, will be heard in John R. 
Greene Hall. On Saturday evening, January 27, Handel’s 
oratorio, “The Messiah,” will be given by a chorus of 
200 and an orchestra of forty, both composed of students 
of Amherst and Smith colleges. No definite announce- 
ment has been made yet of the soloists, but they will 
probably be Marie Morrisey, Esther Dale, Lambert 
Murphy, and Arthur Middleton——Harold Bauer and 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch were heard recently in a two piano 
recital, the fourth concert in the Smith College course. 

Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
has been given first class ranking in Ohio by the ruling of 
the state which was announced in recognition of the music 
department. ; 

Oxford, Ohio.—Hazel Kirke Brandenburg, talented 
violinist, who has been frequently heard in the College of 
Music recitals, at Cincinnati, has been devoting the major 
portion of her time to a large class of pupils and various 
recital engagements in and near here. January 5, Miss 
Brandenburg scored a success as soloist before the Ladies’ 
Matinee Musicale of Columbus, Ohio, the critics of that 
city being particularly warm in their praise of the gifted 
young artist. 

Paterson, N, J.—Gertrude Fozard, who will be gradu- 
ated from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music next June, 
gave her annual song recital at the High School audito- 
rium on December 27. Miss Fozard had the assistance of 
Elsie Barge, pianist, of Brookhaven, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Choral Union, Anne McDon- 
ough, director, gave the first concert of its season at the 
Academy on December 27. The soloists were Mary Barrett, 
soprano, and Demenico Dove, violinist, with Ellis Clark 
Hammann at the piano for the soloists and chorus, and 
George H, McCulken at the organ for the chorus. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, gave the closing concert of the Heyn 
series at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, January 5. 
The program opened with Beethoven’s sonata in A major, 
op. 47, more popularly known as the Kreutzer Sonata, 
played by Mr. Ganz mos § Mr. Spalding in most artistic style. 
The second number included ballade in G minor, berceuse 
and polonaise in A flat by Chopin, played by Mr. Ganz 
with much feeling. The third number was Tartini’s sonata, 
“The Devil’s Trill.” This gave Mr. Spalding an opportu- 
nity to display his finished technic in its best form. Mr. 
Ganz also played Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir” and the 
“Rakoczy March,” in his usual fine style. The program 
closed with four selections hy Sarasate, Edwin Grasse, Pa- 
ganini-Spalding and Wieniawski which gave Mr. Spalding 
an opportunity to show his versatility. Both artists were 
well received and were heartily applauded, graciously re- 
sponding by playing encores. The concert in its entirety 
was one of the best of the season, and it was heard re- 
marked that these two artists should have annual appear- 
ance here——Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave a concert Tues- 
day evening, January 9.——Anne Griffiths has returned 
from New York, where she spent the holidays and is as 
busy as even in her studio on Ellsworth avenue. 

Portland, Ore.—Clarence Eddy, organist, gave a re- 
cital in Columbia Theatre on January 2. His program in- 
cluded works by Bach, Couperin, Martini, Rene Becker, 
Guilmant, Bonnet, Stoughton, Wheeldon, Fletcher and De 
Boeck.—_—John Claire Monteith, who was for nine years 
baritone soloist and director of music at the First Unitarian 
Church, is now in the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Monteith is president of the Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Association and director of the Vancouver, 
Wash., Musical Club Chorus.——Mrs. Gabriel Pullen, 
Merle H. Wooddy, sopranos; Katherine Gabriel, contralto ; 
E. Trevor Jones, tenor, and E. Maldwyn Evans, baritone, 
were the soloists at the Portland Oratorio Society when 
“The Messiah” was presented. Ethel Meade and William 
Lowell Patton furnished the accompaniments.——A full 
house greeted the Portland Symphony Orchestra on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 31, Moses Christensen, director. 
This was the third concert of the season and the program 
included Mozart’s C major (Jupiter) symphony and Wag- 
ner’s overture, “The Flying Dutchman,”——-Maude Bour- 
ner, Mrs. Mitts and Marie Stewart, piano pupils of Miss 
Beable, were heard in a pleasing recital last week. Fern 
Anna Horn, reader, assisted——Alice Geneviev@ Smith, 
peeee of Chicago and New York, has opened a studio 

ere. 

Shreveport, La.—The Zoellner Quartet gave a pro- 
gram at a luncheon-musicale, given January 3, by Mrs. 
Oliver Amos Wright. The program proved to be one 
of the most enjoyable musical treats of the season, the 
delicacy of interpretation and the perfection of execu- 
tion being truly remarkable. 

St. John, N. B.—Christmas Eve services in the vari- 
ous churches included many features. At Trinity 
Church, where James S. Ford is organist and choir- 
master, carols were sung and Mr. Ford also played 
organ solos. At St. John’s (Episcopal), where D, Arnold 
Fox is organist and choirmaster, the choir gave selec- 
tions from Handel’s “The Messiah,” assisted by Mrs. 
G. K. Bell, Mrs. W. S. Harrison, W. H. Holder and 
Walter Pidgeon, soloists. The Centenary Church Choir 
was assisted by Captain D. B, Pidgeon, baritone, and 
Mrs. T. J. Gunn, violinist. Mrs. A. Pierce Crocket, so- 
prano, and C, A. Munro, tenor, sang “The Lord Is My 
Light.” Alice G. Hea is organist at this church. At 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Louise Anderson, 
soprano, Mrs. C. Macniel, E, Bowman and 
Thomas Guy sang and T. C. Cochrane played organ 
numbers, At the Main Street Baptist Church, Harry C. 
Dunlap, the organist, gave a short recital program.—— 
A “Twelfth Night” entertainment was given under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Association in the Natural His- 
tory Rooms on January 6. Mrs. John McAbity, presi- 
dent of the association, opened the program with a 
brief explanation of Twelfth Night customs. Mrs. G. F. 
Matthew also read an interesting paper on Shakespeare. 
Musical numbers from various plays of Shakespeare, 
introduced with explanatory notes by Mrs. Matthew, 
were most delightful, and included “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Tempest,” “Love’s Labor Lost,” 
“Taming of the Shrew.” “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
and “As You Like It.” Mrs. T. J. Gunn played de- 
lightfully “Henry the Eighth” dances. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Alexander Russell, graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, has been appointed director of the 
Princeton University music department. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 
[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are 


of criticisms taken from the 
City, and are literal quotations, 
or changed by the compiler.] 


excerpts 
papers of f New York 
ith not one word 


New York Chamber Music Society 


Times 
It (Mason scherzo caprice) is 
not very serious in intention. 


Evening Sun 
- «Gave good evidence of the 
fire that is in American music. 


Globe 
The music was all worth play- 
ing. 


Evening Mail 
What Carolyn Beebe’s excel- 
lent organization seems most to 
need at present is frequency of 
rehearsal. 


(See above.) 


Herald 
It (the Mason work) proved 
to be a well written work, melo- 
dious yet modern. 
Evenmg World 
. .«  .Was little more than an 
interesting trifle. 
Evening Mail 
The many apparent incoheren- 
cies of this composition might 
well have been eliminated, 


un 
. « .»No little skill in ensemble. 


Globe 
The performanee did credit to 
a capable organization, 


George F. Boyle (Piano Recital) 


Times 

Mr. Boyle's playing of Bach 
was finally poised, clear and in- 
tent on musical expression. 

Evening Sun 

Mr. Boyle was at his best in 
rendering some of his own 
pieces. 


. Evening World 
His Bach numbers seemed 
somewhat dry. 


Evening Mail 
Mr. Boyle’s best work was 
done in acDowell’s “Keltic” 
sonata. 


Ernest Schelling (Piano Recital) 


American 
There were more than a few 
empty chairs in the parquet and 
rows on rows of the cheaper 
seats in the two top galleries 
stood vacant, 
Evening World. 
The house was far short of 
being crowded. 
World 
The opening movement of the 
sonata was given with admirable 
breadth. 


Evening Post 
He played them very much 
a la Bach. 


Tim 

. .Finding ag “Bach, as Mr. 
Schelling found yesterday, its 
deeply romantic spirit and inner 
recesses of beauty. 

American 

. .Interpretations would have 
profited by a greater infusion of 
emotional warmth, 


World 
. An attendance that taxed 
the capacity of Carnegie Hall. 


(See above.) 


Evening Post 
Even a_superpianist cannot 
make that long composition in- 
teresting except in spots in the 
first part. 
America 
The melody of Bach’ 8 wonder- 
ful prelude and fugue in B flat 
minor, has far more passion and 
intensity than Schelling’s treat- 
ment of it. 
(See above.) 


Evening Sun 
° -The truly notable inter- 
pretations which Mr. Schelling 
gave. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” (Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
Miss Hempel was vocally not 


at her best. 
Herald ‘ 
Not in the best of voice. 


Times : : 
There have been sprightlier 
Adinas. 


(See above.) 


Sun : 
She sang with lovely voice. 


Times 
- .Delighted lovers of fine 
singing among the audience. 
World 
Praise is due Mme, Hempel 
for her fluent singing and 
sprightly portrayal of Adina. 
Tribune 
In action was sprightly, co- 
quettish and humorous, 


Kreisler and Friedberg (Recital) 


Herald 
The two artists play well to- 
gether, each tempering his own 
part to make a perfect ensemble. 


American 
.Would have produced 
resuits well nigh ideal indeed, if 
the two musicians had been per- 
fectly at one in regard to tempo. 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Tribune 
The Bloch canries made a 
deep impression. 


un 
This was heightened by some 
frequent very effective rhythms 
and coloring. 


World 
It is dull in color. 


(See above.) 


“Martha” (Metropolitan) 


American 
It would hardly be truthful to 
say that this performance was a 
perfectly finished one, 
Tribune 
Surely no mortal voice ever 
sang as he arene? sang. 


Su 
Mr. Caruso was in splendid 
voice. 
American 
Margarete Ober made a thor- 
oughly satisfying Nancy. 


Sun 
The performance generally 
was full of spirit and admirable 
in artistic results. 
American 
Caruso occasionally showed 
signs of vocal distress. 
(See above.) 


Tribune 
Margarete Ober has got much 
to learn about the art of bel 
canto. 


“Tosca” (Metropolitan) 


World 
Scotti did not sing Scarpia’s 
music with anything like vocal 
freedom. 
Worid 


Muzio still sacrifices voice to 
drama in this wo 


Herald | ; 
Mr. Scotti is singing well this 
season, better than last year it 


seems, 

Herald 
There was charm in her 
singing. 


Cincinnati Orchestra Concert (Carnegie Hall) 


Herald 

The “Meistersinger” overture 
was not played as well as it has 
been done at other ‘concerts 
here recently, nor did the “Pas- 
torale’” symphony of Beethoven, 
that followed, start too favor- 
ably. 


American 

One may well question 
whether any of our much ad- 
mired local conductors have 
given in recent years such plas- 
tic, such euphonious and such 
dramatically eloquent interpre- 
tations as did Dr. Kunwald last 
night of Wagner’s ‘“Meister- 
singer’ prelude of Beethoven's 
“Pastorale’ symphony. . 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” 


Evening Post 
Caruso was in the best of 
voice. 


Tribune 
Caruso wag not perhaps in 
quite as admirable voice as at 
the opening performance. 


Oscar Seagle’s Vocal Recital 


World 
Sameness was observable in 
the artist’s efforts. 


Times 
He has rarely sung with more 
variety of dynamic expression 
and playful fancy. 











SOME POPULAR COMPOSITIONS BY THE LATE SEBASTIAN B, SCHLESINGER, AMERICAN 


COMPOSER, WHO DIED RECENTLY AT NICE. 














Friends of Music Concert 


Sun 
Schelling’s violin concerto is 
of interest and contains passages 
of much charm and beauty. 
Times 
There is fecund inventiveness 
in the Schelling music, a true 
individuality, The themes are 
clear in outline, rhythmically in- 
cisive, and imaginatively treated 
in development. 


Su 
The Brahms - Haydn varia- 
tions were admirably played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


American 
The variations were per- 
formed in virtuoso fashion. 
Evening Sun 
“Chromaticon” has characteris- 
tics which make it at least a 
distant relative of “Petrouchka.” 


Tribune 

“Chromaticon” is an exceed- 
ingly clever piece of music— 
sound in thought, compact and 
eloquent in expression, thor- 
oughly effective and delightful 
in every respect. 

Evening Post 

“Chromaticon” shows  Hof- 
mann (Dvorsky) to be really a 
disciple of Strauss, Dukas, and 
Debussy. 


Eva Liminana’s 
Evening Sun 


_She made a pleasant impres- 
sion upon all who heard her. 


Tribune 
It starts out as if it had some 
thing to say, but ran out into 
utter inanity of thought. 
Vorld 
A commonplace violin concerto 
which even Kreisler’s playing 
could not make interesting. 


Globe 
The variations were played 
rigidly, with little regard for 
the pages that demand grace of 
delivery, -for the pages that 
should be light and fleet. 


(See above.) 


Globe 
It began with “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” did homage to Debussy, 
then it settled down on “Rhein- 
gold,” to remain pretty steadily 
intrenched there up to the mo- 
ment when, with a fleeting re- 
version to “Till,” it ceased to 
be. 
Globe 
The whole thing perhaps re- 
sembled more than anything 
else advanced exercises in piano 
technic and the exercises or- 
chestrated. 


Globe 
Its style oscillated between 
middle-early Schénberg and mid- 
dle-late Rubinstein. 


Piano Recital 


Globe 
She succeeded in conveying 
the impression that her talents 
ave not been cultivated quite 
to the point where a_ public 
appearance in New York is 
worth while. 


“Boris Godunoft” 


Herald 
Although suffering from a cold 
which has kept him from singing 
except at rare intervals, Didur 
made a striking figure. 


Evening Sun 
His voice almost entirely re- 
turned from the realms of bron- 
chitis, Didur sang well. 


EMRE 
OBITUARY 


Sebastian B. Schlesinger 


On Monday, January 8, Se bastian B Schlesinger died at 
his home in Nice, at the age of seventy-nine years. He 
was born in Hamburg, Germany, in September 1837, but 
came to America in his early boyhood. He amassed a 
considerable fortune in business, but all his life music 
was his avocation and after his retirement he gave him 
self entirely up to it. He was a very prolific composer, 
many of his songs attaining considerable popularity. He 
served in the Federal army in the Civil War and used to 
refer to himself laughingly as the only G. A. R. composer 
in the whole list of Americans. For a long time Mr 
Schlesinger lived in London, but of late years divided his 
time between’ Paris and Nice, where he died. His funeral 
took place there on Thursday, January 11, Rev. F. Bur- 
gess, the vicar of the American Church of the Holy 
Spirit, being the officiating clergyman. Mr. Schlesinger 
leaves two daughters, Miss Bertha Schle singer, known in 
Paris as a teacher of gesture and expression under her 
professional name of Berthe Merol, and Madam Isidor 
Braggiotti, wife of the well known singing teacher of 
Florence, Italy, and herself a singer and teacher of no 
mean ability. 


Giulio Cottran 


On the 26th of October there died at Rome, Giulio 
Cottran, at the advanced age of eighty-five years 
He wrote several operas, now long forgotten, among 
which were “Griselda,” “Lega,” “Lombarda.” “Giovaiina 
d’Arco,” and “Cordelio.” Among his compositions was a 
“Spanish Serenade,” which was extensively sung by Ade- 
lina Patti and attained to considerable popularity at the 
time. 


: A. W. Neilson 


A. W. Neilson, a well known San Francisco cellist and 
member of the symphony orchestra there, died recently. 
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TWO MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS AT HOME 


A Bloomfield-Zeisler Pupil as Soloist 





The Bach-d'Albert choral and fugue opened the pro- 
gram of the Minneapolis Symphony concert December 29 
at the Auditorium. This rather sad beginning for an 
evening’s enjoyment put the auditors in a mood to hear 
the Beethoven concerto as played by Richard Czerwonky, 
concertmaster of the orchestra. Mr. Czerwonky has 
never yet portrayed one of the great composers better 


than his exquisite rendition of this formidable work for 
violin, He impressed the auditors as being a greater mu- 
sician than any one had thought. He was most heartily 
recalled and played a short, bright solo. 

The intermission gave a chance to skip from an epoch 
of the classic to the most modern of allorchestra works, 
namely, the Strauss “Alpine Symphony.” Many extra re- 


hearsals and fifteen extra players were required to meet 
the tremendous demands of this symphony. Only four 
other symphony orchestras of this country can boast of 
playing this stupendous work and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra may be justly proud of the grasp the 
players had of the music, the clearness of Mr. Obexhof- 
fer’s beat and ideas, the finish of each theme and the 
different moods, as told so clearly by Strauss. It was a 
memorable performance and shows what strides the or- 
chestra is making toward a future of perfection. Many 
hearings of this symphony are necessary before one 
could truly pass a criticism. Suffice it to say that it is a 
great work wonderfully well played. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert on Sun- 


day afternoon, December 31, was well attended and well 
enjoyed. Smetana’s “March of the Comedians” from “The 
3artered Bride,” and the overture to “Donna Diana,” by 
von Reznicek, were heartily encored. Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony was represented by the soulful largo, 
which was played with a superb tone color. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” lent great contrast, Georg Schumann’s 


“Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs” added still another touch 
and the overture to “Tannhauser,” by Wagner, closed 








the new year on January 4 at the First Baptist Church, 
Aurelia Wharry sang delightfully groups of Mozart, 
Brahms, Branscomb, Hue and Phillips. Lillian Nippert- 
Zelle played, as she always does, with true musical under- 
standing, two Bach numbers for violin and piano, the 
lovely adagio from a suite by Ries, the “Gondeliera” by the 
same composer, and Kreisler’s “Liebeslied.” Dorothy 
Mitchell gave four piano numbers with ease and facile 
skill. Lillian Crist was a splendid accompanist. R.A, 





Effa Ellis Perfield’s Scientific Talk 





A large and interested-audience attended the scientific 
talk given on Saturday afternoon, January 6, by Effa 
Ellis Perfield, at the studio of Maude Tucker Doolittle. 
Mrs. Perfield’s. system of teaching is based upon three 
things—“Inner-feeling,” “Reasoning,” and “Drills.” “In- 
ner-feeling” is developed through.previous .experience and 
previous knowledge, as well as through the eye, the ear and 
the touch. Mrs. Perfield said that although many musicians 
had had good ear training exercises, very few have mus- 
ical ears. “Who can tell me the notes in this chord,” 
asked the founder of the Perfield system, striking a chord 
on the piano at her elbow. No one could do so. Yet 
there were teachers there, who had spent much time in 
ear-training drills. When one has developed the “inner 
feeling,” then the next step is “reasoning.” To reason 
for yourself! Not to lean on the authority of another or 
copy as so many people do! Exercises in singing, spelling, 
playing and writing are required by pupils for drills. All 
the work is done in circles. For instance—one begins with 
“inner feeling,” passes through “reasoning” and “drills” 
and finds himself hack to “inner feeling.” This pedagogy 
is applied to the following subjects rhythmic dictation, har- 
monic dictation, melodic dictation, sight-singing, improvis- 
ing, chords and the 95220 modulations. 

On Sunday morning, January 14, Mrs. Perfield spoke at 


; h ” 


the New York University on “Rhythm. 





Brazilian Pianist Discloses Favorable Qualities 








experience may develop more fully. There was , 
rounded tune; technic of a well developed nature, and true 
feeling, 

Miss Liminana was at her best in the Chopin group, 
which included the nocturne, op. 27, No. 1; scherzo, op. 
20 and polonaise, op. 63. 

She played other numbers by Sgambati, Soro, MacDow- 
ell, Beethoven and Sauer. “Boite 4 Musique” by the latter 
was beautifully rendered, being full of grace and delicacy. 





TORONTO 











Col. Sir. Henry Pellatt, president of the Toronto Na- 
tional Chorus, has been promoted in military circles to 
the rank of brigadier-general. 

The National Chorus’ Executive held a banquet in 
honor of the members of the organization on Thursday 
evening, January 4. At the annual concert on the evening 
of January 25, at Massey Music Hall, under the direction 
of Dr. Albert Ham, the soloist will be Morgan Kingston. 


At the Regent Theatre 


Dr. Harvey Robb, an artist-pupil of W. O. Forsyth 
and member of the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s 
faculty, has accepted an extended engagement to play 
the pipe organ at the new Regent Theatre for moving 
pictures. Rowland Roberts, the efficient manager, will in- 
troduce good soloists, and has an excellent permanent 


orchestra. 
Mendelssohn Choir, February 6 


The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir will give its great 
concert of the season on the evening of February 6, at 
Massey Music Hall, as usual under the sympathetic di- 
rection of its famous conductor, Dr. A. S. Vogt. Inez 
Barbour has again been engaged as soloist, and the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra, under Frank S. Welsman, will 
assist. Sir Edmund Walker is president. 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
A movement is suggested by prominent people here in 











with great pomp a most unusually interesting program. sug 

Theodora Troendle, pianist, though young in years and Eva Liminana, a young Brazilian pianist, was heard in favor of re-establishing permanently the Toronto Sym- 

experience, gave a broad, satisfactory reading of a most her first New York recital, on Friday afternoon, January phony Orchestra, under the able direction of its conductor, 

difficult concerto in G minor by Schuett. She is a pupil 12, In the opening number, Bach-d’Albert’s prelude and Frank S. Welsman. Activities have been suspended, 

of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and has much that shows fugue, D minor, Miss Liminana did not do justice to her- owing to the war, although one very creditable concert 

with whom she has so faithfully studied. self owing to nervousness. As her program progressed, was given under Mr. Welsman’s baton last season at 
The Thursday Musical Club held its first meeting of she disclosed several favorable qualities, which time and Massey Music Hall. M. C. H. 
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Exclosive Management. Annie Friedberg 1425 Broadway. New York 
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Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball! Hall, Chicago 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Il. 





MUSICAL 
THOMAS ASKIN MUSICAL 


BARITONE’ 
An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 


214 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


_COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 











CHEVALIER LOVERDE 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 4ist STREET NEW YORK 


H. E. van SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


Zona Maie GRISWOLD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
TOURING THE SOUTH 
Address al! communications to 


E. A. FIMMEN, 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Telephone Morningside 8905 
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Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. S7th ST., NEW YORK 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 


A SOPRANO 
M AUDE DE V0 ayy Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. ¥ 


Concert : Recital :: Oratorio 


Exclusive Management: 
Maurice & Cordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


_ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON} piu, ADELPHIA, PA. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND EXPRESSION 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg Chicago, Illinois 











ALFRED D. SHA 


TENOR 
Oratorio Recital 
New York 


Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
713 N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. Y. 








‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


WwW. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadi Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 
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r: School of Music and Arts 


E LEECH STERNER, Director we. oro 


Central Park Wiese. Cor. 96th St 


rimitory tor out-of-town students 





MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
New York Orchestral Society 


The Jacobs String Quartet 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 





Telephone 3970 Columbus 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Ope 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: 302 
Cistced Sts.). Phone: Murray Hill 8693. Teacher 
of Clara ern and many others prominent in 


the Operatic and Concert worlds. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


au: HAMMANN 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Apention to cocneet Voice Production 


AND LIEDER 
48 West Street, New York 
Riverside 5228 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““ccumpenict” 


JOINT RECITALS 


}REUTER 


H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Philadelphia 
































ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 
aR oh ee ee aes tae eas Se 


dents of all 


Students received at 


PR dig n agnly A 


eigners received at time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 


ee 


music, literature and aesthetics. 


instrumen singing and thorough for the 
en SP ae cae Flagg oS gy Baie 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department | 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FACTORY, 38 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING Be SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 











FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on inventive Musical Abiilty of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arte Bullding. Chicago, Ill. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——Tue Faetten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL——-NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART * superior teachers 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich, 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 

L MUSIC HALL isos ‘ti. 

Buren St., Chicago 

’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 

bag concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments, Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and capes, address Harrier Martin Snow, 
Manager, t Van Buren purest, eee (In 
Summy’s 2 store). Telephone Wabash 8740. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY utsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Alone. Georgia 
KURT MUELLER, Direc 
‘THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments of music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orch 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers, Students registered from all 
pene of Vanes States and from foreign 
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Musical 


LONGY SCHOOL tnsittction 


1oz2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 





Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hembers; the Bechstein Hall, Bate 
saprmemiativs of more than includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, seid reisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 


Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin w tone 





Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


Reindahl Crand Model, $250. 





Chica 


ago Institute 


of Music 








Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CAPL D, KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 























ST. LOUIS, MO. (Three Schools) 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
The indian olis Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 


Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Conservatory of 
Msi cet avi, itr 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust Fra®McKe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensem ble playing, vocal sight fine ny 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 

































ESTABLISHED 


CINCINNATI 










C Oa RY. ATORY of MUSIC 1867 
2 aren soTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
|| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 


European conservatories. 


Elocution—M U S1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highiand Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


¢ and information _ 
Iss Bertwa Baur, Directress. 


For catalo 
address 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC. 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 50th Street, New York City 


in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 


Complete Courses 
4 S Music; Theoretical and 








WALTER SPRY, Pre tt Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. choo! Historical Branches. 
E SOPRANO 3ist Season, October 2nd, i916 
° MAN LD Address: Send for circulars and catalogue 
oe 226 West 78th St., N.Y. JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
feacher of George Fergusson, Rerlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft N Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
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Mee Ope 


Ss 


BOBOM 


re Oe Buildins 


oT 


Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulfor!, Vioia jillette, Maude Berri, * Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Sreciaz. Opexatic TraininG (Inciupine Action), 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


Che College of Music of Cincinnati 








Under the following members of its Faculty 





SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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GREATEST: 
ibe 


ARTHUR 


FRIEDHEIM 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 
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ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 

NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ° - 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warercoms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapest 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 
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Meson & Homnlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Oo @_ 


PRINCIPAL. WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 






































Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PRAvER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 























A Leader for 79 Years =:- 














SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Name SOhmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piar.. 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















